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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


A Dissenting Voice 





Io the Editor: 


With reference to your editorial com- 
ments on the TV debate of Federal 
Arts support, may a dissenting voice 
be heard? 

Could it be that Mr. Lynes’ obvious 
victory over Mr. Galbraith was due in 
part to the fact that his viewpoint ts 
actually more valid? 

It would be interesting to know how 
many major orchestras actually face 
current financial “crises.” If there are 
perhaps any, no doubt they are handling 
their problems in their own way. and 
on their own terms. The Seattle Sym- 
phony has kept a balanced budget for 
the past ten years and will continue 
to do so 

This is not to say that extra assistance 
now and then, such as our National 
Foundations are giving, is not always 
welcome. But this help is generally for 
specific development projects not nor 
mally possible to undertake. 

Now what about the “hat in hand 

annual begging’? Is a symphony 
maintenance drive any more degrading 
than a Red Cross, United Good Neigh- 
bors or the thousand and one other 
worthwhile campaign efforts? Why 
shouldn't public-spirited citizens be 
given the opportunity to contribute to 
the arts as well as health and welfare? 

Now to the musicians and their part- 
time employment. 

No one wants to be on part time, 
granted. But what if they were put on 
civil service 52 weeks a year? In addi- 
tion to the staggering sums involved 
and numerous other dire potentials, 
consider how many cities at present 
have concert audiences for 52 weeks a 
year? The mere insistence upon, or 
availability of, symphony concerts does 
not imply that capacity audiences will 
attend them—and without audiences 
what is the purpose of a concert? Brain 
surgeons and jet pilots, too, are on part 
time when they do not have patients 
and travellers. 

Would it not be preferable to con- 
centrate on developing an informed and 
interested public which will demand the 
“exploitation of artistic potentialities to 
the full.” 

The place to begin, of course, is 
with our young people. Even today are 
you sure that the “youth of other coun- 
tries enjoy an enrichment of life 
denied the youth of America’? 

In comparing notes recently with the 
conductor of a leading government- 
assisted British orchestra, it was discov- 
ered that the Seattle Symphony annually 
reaches more young people than the 
overseas orchestra, although popula- 
tions were comparable. Indeed, give me 
the name of one American orchestra 


which does not have a Youth Program 
and which is not concerned for its 
expansion? 

In the young people lies the “salva- 
tion of us all’”—this is a currently re- 
peated truism. The fate of the future 
of symphony orchestras is no exception. 

So why not go to the grass roots of 
the problem—carrying school programs 
out to their “fullest potential”? How 
to achieve this goal? Let it be a four 
way project at state, county, city and 
citizen level. Everyone participates, 
everyone is concerned and everyone 
reaps the important reward of doing 
for their own. 

Our Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
through municipal assistance and pri- 
vate contributions, now reaches every 
fourth grade school child in the city 
Through County assistance, Music Per- 
formance Trust Funds and private 
funds, all county junior and senior high 
school students will hear the Seattle 
Symphony this year. Additional thou- 
sands will hear it next year 

We are counting on these young 
people for tomorrow’s support. We be- 
lieve eventually they will want 52 weeks 
of music a year, will fill our concert 
halls and pay for the privilege. We 
don’t think they will need or expect 
Uncle Sam to do it for them. 


Mrs. Hugh E. McCreery 
Manager, Seattle Symphony, 
Seattle, Wash 


Mrs. McCreery brings heartening 
news and offers some very excellent 
suggestions, but still cannot agree 
that private support will be willing or 
able to carry out as complete or en- 
during a program as would a national 
effort. Note that the Seattle Symphony 
is using municipal and county assistance 
alread 2 

As for the opportunities for Ameri- 
can youth, I should like to cite my ex- 
periences as a student in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, in the early 1930s. In one year 
I heard Wagner's Ring and several of 
his other operas, works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Strauss and other 
German and Austrian masters, and a 
wide sampling of the standard French 
and Italian repertoire. At the Munici- 
pal Theatre I saw both parts of Goethe's 
Faust, plays by Schiller, Grillparzer, 
Hebbel and Biichner, besides Shake- 
speare, Ibsen and Shaw and plays by 
contemporary German and _ foreign 
dramatists. I heard the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra in a repertoire rich in Mah- 
ler, Bruckner and Reger, besides the 
German and Austrian masters standard 
in the United States. 

And for all of these and many other 
events in the opera house, concert hall 
and theatre I had excellent seats avail- 
able at special student prices well with- 
in my modest means. (The opera, for 
instance, cost only the equivalent of 
one or two dollars, and one could get 
in for less.) Today in Germany the 
same traditions and opportunities pre- 
vail. 

As a student, I had reductions in 
traveling and other expenses, so that I 
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| facts. 


could afjord to go up to Berlin for out- 
standing productions. Just compare 
what an American student in a city of 
comparable size and character could 
see and hear—and what he would have 
to pay for it, if he journeyed to New 
York, where it would alone be avail- 
able, if at all! —The Editor 


Needed Corrections 
Yo the Editor: 

Certain errors of fact in the article 
by Virgil Thomson on the State of Mu- 
sic in Europe Today, published in the 
January 1961 Special Issue, need to be 
set right. I list them herewith in the 
order in which they occur in the text. 

1. Germany does as much, or more. 
to televise opera as the Italian Siate 
Radio. 

2. Northern Switzerland is the Ger- 
man area of Switzerland, not eastern 
Switzerland. 

3. There are eight major radio sta- 
tions in Germany, not five. 

4. Schott is in Mainz, not Cologne. 

5. Baden-Baden is not a capital city 

6. Mr. Thomson omitted Radio Stutt- 
gart, Frankfurt, Saarbriicken and Bre- 
men from his list of radio stations. 

7. There are far less than 120 opera 
houses in Austria and Germany. 

8. In mentioning the major Euro- 
pean publishing firms, Mr. Thomson 
omitted Barenreiter and Boosey and 
Hawkes. 

9. The Breitkopf and Hartel and 
Simrock publishing firms are still active 
in West Germany. 

10. Boris Blacher became director of 
the Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin in 
1953, not 1950. 

11. Heidelberg is not in the Rhine- 
land. 

12. Wolfgang Fortner was never di- 
rector of the Heidelberg Conservatory 

13. Carl Orff did take a lively part 
in the reorganization of teaching and 
production in Germany. 

13. Fortner in 1950 was not oriented 
towards “light and melodious musical 
textures.” 

15. Erik Satie has never been a ma- 
jor influence in Germany and is virtu- 
ally unknown there. 

16. The leaders in music in 1946 
were not opposed to Hindemith’s return 
and Schoenberg’s method of 12-tone 
writing. 

17. The Paris laboratory was set up 
for experiments in musique concrete. 

18. Dr. Strobel does not control “in 
very large measure” the Darmstadt 
Festival. 


Everett Helm, 

Chief, European Bureau 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
Frittlingen-bei-Rottweil, Germany 


We regret the numerous inaccuracies 
of fact in Mr. Thomson's article. And 
we can only console ourselves in our 
embarrassment by noting that Mr. 
Thomson was brilliant and provocative 
in his opinions, if terribly shaky in his 
The next time that he writes a 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 4) 

bit of fireworks for us we shall examine 
the factual data under an editorial 
microscope, but we shall welcome it 
as eagerly as ever. Mr. Thomson is 
never dull, even when he is dead 
wrong, Che Editor 





Tribute 
To the Editor: 


Moving 


Reader Alfonte’s letter in your March 
issue, in which he disagrees with your 
critic’s (and, by his own admission, the 
audience’s) enthusiastic reaction to 
Renata Tebaldi in Manon Lescaut and 
indicates that your staff seems to be 
prejudiced in her favor, leads me to 
make this observation. Your Chicago 
critic's comment that, as Amelia in 
Simon Boccanegra, Miss Tebaldi 
“pushed herself and her voice to the 
fore in every ensemble” and “pulled 
phrases wantonly out of shape for rea- 
sons understandable only to prima don- 
nas” would seem to indicate that your 
critics are involved in no conspiracy 
to overpraise her. And the Chicago 
critic’s comments were unjust unless 
Miss Tebaldi transformed her person- 
ality somewhere between Chicago and 
New York. I saw and heard her in the 
role at the Metropolitan and could not 
detect these characteristics. 

I have a special feeling for Renata 
Tebaldi, because it was her beautiful 
voice, plus some ineffable quality of 
personality, which opened the whole 
world of opera to me. I was indiffer- 
ent to opera for years, although I had 
been exposed to it and I enjoyed and 
participated in some forms of music 
I heard Miss Tebaldi in recital and was 
so impressed with the beauty of her 
voice, plus something about her as a 
person, that | wanted her recordings 
in spite of the fact that they were 
opera recordings. They led me into a 
real interest in opera in general, an in- 
terest which gives me much pleasure 

This letter, which began as a re- 
action against another reader’s opinions, 
seems to have become the story of how 
one opera fan became one — and I 
guess that’s what I really wanted to tell 
you, anyway 

Shirley Campbell 
Washington, D. C. 


Professional Amateurism 


To the Editor 


My congratulations to MUSICAI 
AMERICA and Eugene Lewis for the 
superbly honest report, “Dallas, Its 
Problems and Its Challenges.” It may 
be a report on Dallas, and it is, but it 
has universality and significance—yes, 
for New York City as well as cities in 
the rest of the States. 

How I wish we had some of Dallas’s 
“professional amateurism” in New York 


City instead of the rampant commer- 
cialism so evident in the plans of the 
new Lincoln Center, and the proposed 
new D. C. National Cultural Center! 
Our donated millions add up to more 
architectural display than they do to 
music, dance, and theatre, for, to steal a 
Eugene Lewis phrase, ‘the music-loving 
but budget-hampered general public.” 

Melvin R. White 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Though Mr. White’s charge of ram- 
pant commercialism in connection with 
the plans for Lincoln Center should be 
backed up with specific fact, his con- 
cern about the fact that they “add up 
to more architectural display than they 
do to music, dance, and theatre” is a 
valuable note of warning. After ail, 
what happens at Lincoln Center and 
the number of people who can afford 
to take advantage of it is the most im- 
portant question of all. —The Editor 


Welcome Exchange 
To the Editor: 


Allow me to introduce. My name is 
George Drofa. Age 20. I am a stu- 
dent. I very like music and I try regu- 
larly to Tead your beautiful magazine. 

I very like the works of great Rus- 
sian musicians and also I like the com- 
positions of great Western musicians 
In our country we have much LP- 
records with classic music. 

But I very like genuine American 
jazz of traditional style and in our 
country we have not any jazz records. 

I very want to extend LP-records 
with my American coevals. In exchange 
of jazz-records I shall send LP-records 
with Russian classic music. If you can, 
please, print my address in your maga- 
zine. I very ask you. 

George Drofa 
USSR. Kieff 11 
Petchersky spusk N18 KH. 66 


Battle of Prague 
To the Editor: 


Can you tell me whether the Battle 
of Prague has even been recorded? As 
you may know, this piece was a stand- 
ard piano work in the period about 
1840. It was written in London in 
1788 by Franz Koczwara, a Bohemian 
refugee. It seems like an early version 
of the /8/2 Overture, with sounds of 
cannon, cries of the wounded, cavalry 
charges, etc. 

This piece is important today mainly 
in a literary sense. Here are just a 
few famous references: Thoreau, in his 
Journal for August 7, 1849: “When my 
senses awake, I hear a Battle of Prague 
played in these tame fields.” 

Thackeray, in Vanity Fair: “The 
sisters began to play The Battle of 
Prague. ‘Stop that d thing,’ George 
howled out in fury from the sofa. ‘It 
makes me mad.’” 

Mark Twain makes several refer- 
ences to it, as in Huckleberry Finn: 
“Nothing was ever so lovely as to hear 


(Continued on page 56) 





Editorial 


The American Conductor Comes Of Age 


If there ever was such a person as the Forgotten Man of 
American musical life, then the title could most rightfully 
have been claimed by our composers or our conductors. 
Now for many years past our native composers have been 
anything but forgotten. Although their lot is by no means so 
rosy as it is frequently painted, they are unquestionably better 
off (artistically, at least) than they have ever been. And it is 
the object of this issue of MUsICAL AMERICA to show that 
our native conductors, too, are not forgotten. Most of our 
readers will be astonished to discover how much is being done 
for them and how carefully and wisely it has been planned. 
At last, a way is being prepared for solid talents in this field 
and we may well see the day when the American conductor 
will reach the position of general prestige and opportunity 
throughout the musical world already enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can performing artist. 

Why has this not already occurred? many readers may ask. 
Forthright champions of American music have asked it in 
no uncertain terms, and some of them have indulged in wild 
and flailing accusations. Some have blamed the managers 
(alleging mysterious forces behind the musical scenes). Others 
have blamed the symphony orchestra boards, accusing them 
of snobbery and incompetence. Others have put the blame 
on the public for its apathy towards the fate of native artists. 
But it seems clear that all of these sweeping denunciations 
have been made by people who had not studied the facts and 
figures carefully and who failed to take into account the actual 
conditions of musical life in typical American communities. 

Let us imagine ourselves the members of an orchestral 
board about to select a new conductor for our orchestra. What 
qualities and capabilities are most important for the candidate 
of our choice to possess? (There may be as many as 100 
candidates!) Well, under the format of our larger community 
orchestras, our conductor will have 12 to 14 programs a year. 
He will therefore need a repertoire of at least 60 to 70 works. 
(If he is to conduct one of our major orchestras with longer 
seasons, he will need 85 to 200 works.) 

Now, with the economics of our orchestral life as they are 
today. rehearsal time is limited, so that we shall expect that 
our new conductor will have a large repertoire of standard 
works in hand, so that he will be able to prepare them without 
many hours of rehearsal. These standard works are in the 
repertoires of our orchestras, so the players will be familiar 
with the scores in most cases. We cannot afford to give the 
conductor time to catch up with them! The added time must 
be used for new and unfamiliar works or seldom-played 
classics. 

Our conductor must also be an expert orchestra builder 
and disciplinarian. But there are still other challenges that 
face him. It is not enough that he should be a good tech- 
nician, for he will emerge in our city as a symbol of cultural 
life. He will find that people look to him for such qualities 
as leadership, soul and integrity. 

With a moment’s reflection, it will be seen what advantages 
the conductor of European origin long had over his American 
colleagues of comparable basic musical talent. European 
countries with their centuries-old tradition of government 
subsidy, which supported opera houses, theatres and orches- 
tras in hundreds of cities, offered the young conductor a rich 
field of opportunity to grow. The young European conductor 
had acquired a working repertoire at a much earlier age and 
had amassed far more professional experience than his 
American confreres. Let us take three celebrated European 
conductors as examples. Nikisch, Mahler and Furtwaengler 


all were prefessionally active at 20. 

Now let us examine some of the ways in which the young 
American conductor is being provided with the sort of 
invaluable experience that these European masters enjoyed. 
An extremely important step was taken in 1952 when the 
American Symphony Orchestra League began its work in this 
field through its first conductors’ workshop presented with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Eugene Ormandy. In 1954 the 
League received its first grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for conductor study projects. In all, the Foundation has 
made five grants to the League, totaling $450,000, during 
the last seven years, for work in conductor training. $100,000 
of these funds were earmarked for advance study grants for 
a few exceptionally talented and well-trained conductors. 

The League’s conductor study program has been carried 
out through an ingenious series of related workshops, many 
of which have been presented with leading major orchestras 
and their respective conductors. These workshops have pro- 
vided a screening and evaluation process for the selection of 
the very few exceptionally talented conductors who are 
awarded the advance study grants financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and administered by the League. 

Each conductor selected for an advance grant is placed 
under the guidance of one of the master conductors who has 
supervised one or more of the workshops (Eugene Ormandy, 
George Szell, William Steinberg, Max Rudolf, Richard Lert). 
A study program designed to fit the specific needs of the 
individual conductor is lined out by the supervising con- 
ductor, the grantees and representatives of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League. The program can include study and 
work both in the United States and in Europe over a three- 
year period, and up to $14,000 is made available to foster the 
career of a single candidate. 

In conjunction with the advance grant program, the 
League also has worked out a system of assistant conductor 
posts which is helping young Americans to fit themselves for 
front-line positions. Donald Johanos was the first, at Dallas. 
Next came Haig Yaghjian at Cincinnati. Each of these young 
conductors was given increasing responsibility until now they 
are conducting subscription concerts, children’s concerts, tour 
concerts, and special events. Each has the chance to conduct 
25-40 concerts a season. Willis Page, now at Nashville, was 
assistant conductor at Buffalo and obtained the same oppor- 
tunities. 

Another avenue was opened by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
last year when it established one pair of its regular subscrip- 
tion concerts as a special event to be conducted by two young 
Americans. Miles Kastendieck reviews one of these concerts 
in this issue. Also in this issue will be found Peter Mennin’s 
description of the workings of the Ford Foundation grant of 
$397,500 to the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore 
for the development of a program to aid promising American 
conductors. 

Obviously we are on the way. The presence of Leonard 
Bernstein at the helm of the New York Philharmonic is 
heartening, and young Americans have flourished as_ his 
assistants. Thomas Schippers is at the Metropolitan Opera, 
Julius Rudel is at the New York City Opera, and elsewhere 
across the nation we can see a new generation coming into 
flower. There are exceptional cases in which inferior talent 
is still imported from abroad and the local press takes a 
snobbish and pretentious critical attitude, but these are bound, 
to disappear in time. By getting at the root conditions the 
challenge is being met. 
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Through a joining of forces by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, the Music Critics Association and Musical 
AMERICA, and with the interest and help of Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., several of the nation’s leading critics recently 
visited symphony concerts conducted by young American 
conductors. The critics’ comments and evaluations are here- 
with presented in what may prove to be the beginning of con- 
tinuing nationwide coverage of the work of more of the con- 
ductors of symphony orchestras established in the nation’s 
smaller cities. 

rhe traditional professional debut of the young solo artist 
includes a showcase recital in New York City to which are 
invited leading critics and representatives of artist manage- 
ments. If the recital proves successful, the subsequent reviews 
become a vital part of promotional material in the further 
development of the young artist’s professional career. 

The young American conductor has long felt the need for 
some similar showcase in the development of his professional 
career, but costs have been prohibitive. Whereas a New York 
Town Hall recital can be presented for a young artist at a 
cost of less than two thousand dollars, costs of presenting a 
professional symphony concert in New York City with mini- 
mum rehearsals range between six and ten thousand dollars. 
Few young conductors, their orchestras or sponsors can meet 
such costs. 

This being the case, it naturally followed that someone 
asked, “If the conductors can’t be brought to New York 
for professional debuts and showcase performances, why not 
at least take some of the leading critics to the conductors and 
publish the reviews in a national periodical?” 

And so, this experimental project was conceived and de- 
veloped as a joint effort between the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and the Music Critics Association. The 
critics’ travel costs were met through the aid of Mrs. Rocke- 
feller, who long has been interested in and helpful to young 
musicians, and MUSICAL AMERICA agreed to give the articles 
a national readership. 

Selection of the conductors and orchestras to be included 
in the venture developed through a combination of design 
and propitious circumstances, the latter consisting of coordi- 
nating critics’ time schedules with dates of symphony con- 
certs already scheduled during February and March. Visits 
to several orchestras originally scheduled for inclusion in the 
project had to be dropped due to date conflicts with major 
events in the critics’ home cities. 

The other reference point considered important in the se- 
lection of conductors to be included in this first experiment 
was that each conductor should have had considerable ex- 
perience in conducting all-professional orchestras. Here is 
a crucial point in the development of the career of a young 
conductor. 

Thorough basic study and advanced training he must have. 
but his growth as a conductor comes only with experience 
in conducting—all kinds of experiences—with instrumental 
ensembles, choral groups and opera groups. In the United 
States and Canada, the hundreds of community and college 
organizations offer wide opportunity for experience at the 
student, amateur and quasi-professional levels. Obtaining 
conducting experience with all-professional organizations is 
extremely difficult—yet this is a vital part of the opportunities 
a young conductor needs in order to develop his art and his 
craft to the fullest. 

Each of the men included in this project has had extensive 
professional conducting experience. The critics, therefore, 
were asked to attend the concerts and “prepare reviews from 
a completely forthright professional point of view with special 
emphasis on the conductor.” This they have done. 

The reviews include coverage of five concerts, among them 
the annual subscription series concert of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony in which two young conductors are presented as guest 
conductors each year, and subscription series or tour concerts 
of the Dallas, Nashville, Fort Wayne and Oakland orchestras. 
[he permanent posts currently held by the six conductors 
range from that of musical director and conductor of a major 
orchestra to a similar position with a community orchestra. 
Annual operating budgets of the orchestras represented by 
the conductors range from $600,000 to $30,000. (Pittsburgh 
Symphony not included in these figures. ) 

(Continued on page 59) 





PORTRATIS 


Igor Buketoff, Conductor, 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic, Indiana 


Born in Hartford, Connecticut, of Russian parents; lived in 
Brooklyn where his father served as prelate of America’s 
oldest Russian Orthodox Church; attended University of Kan- 
sas; received B.S. and M.S. degrees from Juilliard School of 
Music, honorary degree of Doctor of Music from the Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts; won the first Alice 
M. Ditson Award for young American Conductors in 1942 
Beginning at age 20 was a member of the Juilliard music 
faculty for ten years; 1943-47 a member of the music faculty 
of Columbia University. Compositions include many choral 
works published by G. Schirmer and Carl Fischer. Originated 
and developed the World Music Bank, a project designed 
for encouragement of international exchanges in the perform- 
ance of contemporary music which is administered by the 
American Symphony Orchestra League under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Married and has one daughter 


Conducting: 1946, 1947, Conductor of Chautauqua Opera 
Association; Conductor of U.S. and European tour of Men- 
tis The Medium and The Telephone; 1949-1953 Music 
Director of the New York Philharmonic Young Peoples 
Concerts: 1948 to date, Conductor and Musical Director of 
the Fort Wayne Philharmonic. Guest conducting includes 
appearances with New York Philharmonic, Houston Sym- 
phony, Kansas City Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, Os!o 
Philharmonic, Danish State Radio Orchestra 


Donald Johanos, Associate Conductor, 
Dallas Symphony, Texas 


Born in Cedar Rapids, lowa, of Greek and Swedish parents: 
received B.M. degree in violin and conducting, and M.M 
degree in theory from Eastman School of Music; member of 
the violin section of Rochester Philharmonic for five years 
Married, has two children 


Conducting: Student of Eugene Ormandy and Erich Leins- 
dorf; during study period in Europe worked with Szell, von 
Beinum, Beecham, Klemperer and von Karajan. Conducting 
experience began during high school years; 1953-55 Con- 
ductor of Altoona Symphony and Johnstown Symphony; 1954 
received American Symphony Orchestra League Advanced 
Conductor Study Award under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant covering three years’ study in United States and Europe; 
1957 received highest awards in International Conductors 
Competition sponsored by the Netherlands Radio Union; 
1957 to date, Associate Conductor of the Dallas Symphony 
Guest conducting includes appearances with Swiss Radio Or- 
chestra, Netherlands Radio Philharmonic, Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, New Orleans Symphony (1961-62) 
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Gibson Morrissey, Conductor, 
Roanoke Symphony, Virginia. 


Born in Bluefield, West Virginia; received certificate from 
Juilliard School of Music, studied at Columbia University, 
and with Barzin, Pierre Monteux, von Karajan, Hans Lange 
and Albert Wolff 
Conducting: While serving with the armed forces was in- 
vited by the U.S. Department of State to make good will 
conducting tour of Yugoslavia. Remained in Europe for 
six years after the war to fill professional conducting engage- 
ments with the orchestras of Florence, Naples, Rome, Lucca, 
[rieste, Berlin, Bremen, Bad Nauheim, Heidelberg, Wies- 
baden, and with the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire in Paris, and the Salzburg Mozarteum Orches- 
tra. Selected to participate as conductor in the 1960 Record- 
ing Project of the American Symphony Orchestra League. 
Guest conducting in U.S. includes appearances with New 
York Philharmonic and Pittsburgh Symphony 
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Willis Page, Conductor, 
Nashville Symphony, Tennessee 


Born in Rochester, New York; graduated from 
School of Music in 1939 with performer’s degrees in double 
bass and tuba; member of the Rochester Philharmonic dur- 
ing conservatory years; after graduation joined Boston Sym- 
phony and became first desk double bass. Since 1955 Music 
Director of Linwood Music School, Linwood, N. Y. 


Eastman 


Conducting: Student of Pierre Monteux and Charles Munch. 
Served as conductor of Cecilia Choral Society of Boston, 
Boston Festival Orchestra, composed of Boston Symphony 
musicians, 1955-59. Associate Conductor of Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic where he conducted over 250 concerts. 1959 to 
date, Music Director and Conductor of Nashville Symphony. 
Guest conducting includes appearances with Boston Pops 
Orchestra, Toronto Symphony, Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
Denver Symphony. Recordings with Boston Festival Or- 
chestra and Nashville Symphony. 





Gerhard Samuel, Conductor, 
Oakland Symphony, California. 


Born in Bonn, Germany; came to United States in 1939 and 
attended high school in New York City; graduated from 
Eastman School of Music in 1945; received M.M. degree 
from Yale University; playing member of Rochester Philhar- 
monic, New Haven Symphony, Hindemith’s Collegium Mu- 
sicum and appeared as violin soloist in Europe; recipient of 
Haupt Prize at Yale, scholarship for study at Accademia 
Chigiana in Siena where he won first prize in conducting 
competition; engaged in special work for the United States 
Office of War Information and the United States Information 
Service in Paris. 


Conducting: Conducting experience began in high school; 
studied with Howard Hanson, Koussevitzky, Paul van Kem- 
pen, Boris Goldovsky; Conductor of New York run of 
musical folk opera, Ballet Ballads, by Jerome Moross and 
John La Touche; 1949-59 Associate Conductor of Minne- 
apolis Symphony where he conducted nearly 300 concerts and 
served also as conductor of the Collegium Musicum, The 
Cecilian Singers, Minneapolis Civic Opera Company, Grand 
Marais Art Festival; 1959 to date, Conductor and Musical 
Director of Oakland Symphony. Guest conducting includes 
appearances with New Haven Symphony, orchestral and opera 
groups at Tanglewood, Florence Symphony (Italy), Rochester 
Philharmonic, CBC Orchestra in Vancouver (July, 1961). 


OPINIONS 


Robert Sabin, Editor-in-Chief, 

Musical America 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, March 7. Boyce: Symphony No. 
1. Haydn: Symphony No. 104, D major (London). Mozart: 
Piano Concerto in C major, K. 467 (Eloise Polk, soloist). 
Kodaly: Dances from Galanta. \gor Buketoff, conductor. 


The first thing that struck me about the playing of the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra under Igor Buketoff in 
Scottish Rite Auditorium last evening was its extraordinary 
freshness. Here is an orchestra of predominantly young 
musicians with a young and vital conductor who understand 
each other perfectly. They do not strive to ape the polish 
and sophistication of the virtuoso orchestras of our metro- 
politan centers. Wisely, they play as they feel, with an un- 
inhibited zest and enjoyment that are a delight to the listener. 

[he program was predominantly 18th century, with William 
Boyce’s Symphony No. 1; the Haydn Symphony No. 104 
in D major (one of the London set); Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certo in C major, K. 467; and (a 20th century dessert) 
Kodaly’s Dances from Galanta. 

Mr. Buketoff and his musicians played the Boyce with a 
charming roast-beef-and-Yorkshire-pudding vigor. There was 
a Handelian heartiness in their phrasing and attacks and in 
their striding rhythms. The strings of this orchestra can really 
sing. If they tend to be a bit bottom-heavy, this may be 
partly owing to the placement of the cellos and basses out 
front. But the lower strings, if heavy at times, were always 
alert. 

In the Haydn, the excellent winds came to the fore. The 
first oboe and clarinet were outstanding, and the section as 
a whole did some sensitive playing. Nor should the doughty 
young ladies who play the bassoons go without praise. Mr. 
Buketoff handled his brasses with commendable caution, but 
they, too, were always anxious to follow his wishes. There 
is no carelessness or indifference in this group. 

Interpretatively speaking, Mr. Buketoff approached the 18th 
century works with a frank romanticism, including broad 
phrasing, a free range of dynamic contrasts, and a fairly 
thick texture. But he made the music live and breathe. 

Eloise Polk, the soloist in the Mozart Concerto, has made 
her mark in Europe as well as at home, and I am sure that 
she can play much more impressively than she did on this 
occasion. She suffered a memory slip in the first movement, 
and her playing of the whole work was tentative, as if she 
had not really gotten her teeth into it. 

In that miraculous Andante, in which Mozart mingles 
heavenly serenity with muted anguish, she did not make the 
piano sing out nobly and poignantly, as it should, and her 
playing of the other movements was glib and sentimental. 
The rhythms were unstable and the figures sometimes almost 
inaudible. I hope to hear Miss Polk again soon in a work 
in which she is more at home and more securely prepared. 
She was heartily applauded by the audience, which appreci- 
ated her lyric sensitivity and personal charm. 

The Kodaly dances gave Mr. Buketoff and his orchestra 
a chance to let go, which they did with highly exciting results. 
There was a true folk-like earthiness in their performance. 

Altogether, this was a highly enjoyable evening. I had the 
feeling that we were all happy to be there, artists and audience 
alike, something that does not always happen in the over- 
crowded halls with jaded audiences back home in New York! 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Your invitation to write about Serge Prokofieil to honor 
his 70th Anniversary for the April issue of Sovietskaya 
Muzyka is accepted with pleasure, because I admire the 
music of Prokofieff; and with sober purpose, because the 
development of Prokofieff personifies, in many ways, the 
course of music in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

The Serge Prokofieff whom we knew in the United States 
of America was gay, witty, mercurial, full of pranks and 
bonheur-—and very capable as a professional musician. These 
qualities endeared him to both the musicians and the social- 
economic haut monde which supported the concert world of 
the post-World War I era. Prokofieff’s outlook as a com- 
poser-pianist-conductor in America was, indeed, brilliant. 

Prokofieff's Classical Symphony was hailed as an ingenious 
work from a naturally gifted and well-trained musician still 
in his twenties. To the Traditionalists, it was a brilliant satire 
on modernism; to the Neo-Classicists, it was a challenge to 
the pre-war world. What was it to Prokofieff? A tongue-in- 
cheek stylization of 18th-Century ideas; a trial balloon to 
test the aesthetic climate of the times; a brilliant piéce de 
résistance? Certainly its composer was an ascending star on 
a new world horizon. 

I heard the Classical Symphony for the first time when 


Koussevitzky conducted it in Paris in 1927. All musical 


Musica AMERICA is publishing Roy Harris's article in the 


United States not because we agree with it in all points but 
because it is a brilliant, courageous and affirmative statement 


of several points of view that are extremely unfashionable 
at the moment. It was written at the invitation of Gregor 
Schneeyerson, editor of Sovietskaya Muzyka for a Russian 
audience, but American readers will find it just as pertinent 
and thought-provoking. Mr. Harris has promised to write 
other articles for MUSICAL AMERICA expressing unorthodox 
and unfashionable views on such subjects as The Nature of 
Musical Progress, and Nationalism in Music.—The Editor 


Paris was there. Some musicians were enthusiastic, some 
skeptical. 1 myself was one of the skeptics (35 years ago). 
I remember Ernest Bloch in the foyer, shouting in his high- 
pitched voice: it may be a tour de force, mais mon 
Dieu, can anyone take this music seriously?” 

The answer is, “Yes!” Certainly, America took Prokofieff 
and his Classical Symphony seriously, and with a good deal 
of pleasure. His life-long friend, Serge Koussevitzky, gave 
unreservedly of his praise and brilliant performances in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Washington, D.C., to which he added 
broadcastings and recordings for the whole nation. Chicago 
was also a welcome host: there, in 1921, Prokofieff conducted 
the world premiere of the Love for Three Oranges, and played 
the first performance of his Third Piano Concerto. “Uncle 
Sam” was, indeed, a rich uncle to Prokofieff, in those opulent, 
post-war victory years of peace and prosperity, bold specu- 
lations and extravaganzas, enjoyment and pleasure: “The 
Golden Twenties.” We attended the premieres of his con- 
certos, symphonies, and suites; we studied, taught, and per- 
formed his piano sonatas, chamber music, gavottes, and 
marches; we bought his records and played them in our 
schools and universities. We unanimously agreed that Pro- 
kofieff had won his rights as a world citizen to the first ranks 
of Twentieth-Century Composers. 

Nevertheless, Prokofieff was much influenced by Paris dur- 
ing the Twenties: the Paris which was the artistic center of 
the Western World—the social Paris to which Russian aris- 
tocracy migrated—the chic Paris which attracted the tourist 
dollars .of rich America—the avant-garde Paris of Diaghileff, 
Stravinsky, Koussevitzky, Cocteau, Picasso—the J/aissez-faire 
Paris of Dadaism and ultramodern art—the Paris sympathique 
which took young composers to her bosom with such quick 
and easy enthusiasms. 

So young Prokofieff was the darling of success: in his 
motherland; in the spacious hunting grounds of “Uncle Sam”; 
in the exciting salons of his lovely, brilliant Paris—mistress 
of gaiety—excess and abandon—world theatre of new-found 
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freedoms in tone, color, dance, design, and thought. 

Meanwhile, three great terrible forces were coagulating 
and crystallizing. In this world-wide conscription of men, 
minds, and machines, Prokofieff was recalled to his native 
land. [he world exploded when Fascism challenged all con- 
cepts of peace and liberty, and the outraged, freedom-loving 
peoples of the Capitalist and Socialist worlds combined forces 
to stamp Fascist tyranny into cringing submission. After this 
holocaust, a changing world occupied the minds of men; a 
world beset with new boundaries, new treaties and govern- 
ments, new goals and methods, and the age-old fears of ag- 
gression and subjugation—hunger and exposure. 

In this changed world, Prokofieff settled to find himself, 
and to create for large national purpose. Here, this happy, 
roving son of good fortune proved that he could accept the 
disciplines of a new social-economic order fighting for its 
very existence and ideals in a truculent world. Here, Proko- 
fieff became a workman in the vineyards of Socialism—pro- 
ducing music for the masses. 

It is at this point in his life that the mature Prokofieff 
emerges. One might have expected that such a violent epoch 
of transition would have destroyed the creative flair of a 
composer, especially one whose works were so fluent and 
spontaneous 

But no: Prokofieff grew. He accepted the environment of 
his destiny—took root and grew to fulfill the stature of his 
early promise. By 1937 he had clarified his intentions to 
serve his people: “I have striven for clarity and melodious 
idiom, but at the same time I have by no means attempted 
to restrict myself to the accepted methods of harmony and 
melody. This is precisely what makes lucid, straightforward 
music so difficult to compose—the clarity must be new, not 
old.” How right he was; how clearly he saw the cultural 
defection of experimentation as an escape for those who dare 
not or prefer not to face the discipline of modern traditional- 
ism. And with what resource did Prokofieff back up his 
Credo of words—with torrents of powerful music. Compare 
the vast difference in scope and beauty between his neat and 
witty littke Classical Symphony and his big, muscular, pas- 
sionate, and eloquent Fifth Symphony; or the Love for Three 
Oranges (gay as it is) with the wonderful, imaginative, color- 
ful, and subtle tenderness of the magnificent ballet, The Stone 
Flower [his masterpiece has gaiety, too, but it is the 
gaiety of dancing people: earthy, salty and humorous. 

Of course, these works are not comparable, even though 
the same brain conceived them. The early works were con- 
ceived for a sophisticated, international audience; the later 
works were conceived to affirm a way of life for fellow citi- 
zens. However, in all of Prokofieff’s music, young or mature, 
we find his profile—his “signature”—his craftsman’s attitude 
Prokofieff never forsakes his medium for the cause of ex- 
perimentation per se. In orchestration, he stretches the limits 
of instrumentation with good judgment and a fine imagina- 
tion for color. His sense for rhythmic variety and timing is 
impeccable. His creative development of melodic designs of 
Slavic dance tunes and love songs is captivating: witty, clever, 
adroit, and subtle. His counterpoint is pertinent, skillful, and 
rarely thick 

Also, it should be noted that the polytonal freedom of his 
melodies and harmonic’ modulations, the brilliant orchestra- 
tions, the adroitness for evading the heaviness of figured bass, 
the skill in florid counterpoint were not lost in his mature 
output, even in the spectacular historical dramas of the stage 
and cinema, where a large, dramatic canvas of sound was 
required. That Prokofieff’s harmonies and forms sometimes 
professionally routine to our ears, may or may not 
indicate that he was less of an “original” than we prefer to 

Need for novelty may be a symptom of cultural 
and instability 

Prokofieff might well emerge as a cultural hero, who, by 
the force of his creative life, helped preserve the main stream 
of tradition, to which the surviving idioms of current experi- 
mentalism may be eventually added and integrated 

At this date, it seems probable that the name of 
Prokofieff will appear in the archives of History, as an 
tive Traditionalist, who was fully aware of the lur 
danger of experimentation, and used it as it served his pur- 
pose; yet was never caught up in it—never a slave to its 
dialectics. Certainly, it is the traditional clarity 
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of his music which has endeared him to the Western World 

-not his experimentations. 

So Prokofieff was able to cultivate his musical talents and 
harvest a rich reward from them. Nor can anyone be certain 
that Prokofieff would have done better, or even as well, under 
different circumstances. His fellow-countryman, Igor Stra- 
vinsky, certainly did not. Why did Prokofieff expand in 
stature and fecundity, while Stravinsky (who leaped into fame 
like a young giant) dwindled in stature and fruitfulness? I 
think the answer is to be found in Prokofieff’s own words: 
“the clarity must be new, not old.” When Prokofieff forged 
his new clarity of “lucid, straightforward music, so difficult 
to compose,” he shaped his talents to his purpose. 

When Stravinsky shaped his purpose to the shifting scenes 
of many cultures, many salons, many dialectics, many per- 
sonalities, he tried to refashion himself into a stylist of many 
styles, determined by many disparate cultures. Prokofieff was 
guided in a consistent direction by the life of his own people 
—by the compass of their national ideas. But Stravinsky was 
swayed by the attitudes of whatever culture he was reflecting. 
In all his miscalculations, Stravinsky made the fatal historical 
blunder of presuming that he could transform other com- 
posers’ inspirations—representing many peoples, time periods 
and styles—into his own music by warping the harmony, 
melody, or form, to verify his own experiments. Because of 
the authentic homogeneity of his early Nationalistic materials, 
and his flair for orchestrations—his brilliant Petruchka, his 
savage Sacre du Printemps, his incisive Les Noces—the world 
kept hoping that he could recapture the historical direction 
for which his native talents were predisposed. 

But time is running out, and many of Stravinsky's ad- 
mirers begin to fear that he will never find terra firma. His 
various aesthetic postulates remain as landmarks of a house 
divided against itself: Supra-Expressionism, Neo-Paganism, 
Neo-Classicism, Neo-Romanticism, Neo-Jazz, Neo-Ecclesi- 
asticism, Neo-Popularism, and most recently, Post-Serialism 

all competing with each other within one composer! What 
a patchwork of proclamations and renunciations! Meager 
and shabby by-products linger to haunt our memories of a 
once mighty protagonist; a maladroit reharmonization of our 
National Anthem (The Star-Spangled Banner); a poor attempt 
to write an idiomatic jazz concerto; a circus polka for ele- 
phants; his hopes that the tunes from his old music might 
be used for popular American commercial songs! Stravinsky, 
nearing the age of eighty, is like a lost and frantic bird, flitting 
from one abandoned nest to another, searching for a home. 

How differently Prokofieff’s life unfolded. Prokofieff was 
able to adjust his creative personality to a swiftly changing 
world without losing his particular force and direction. In 
the process, his native endowments were stretched, strength- 
ened and disciplined to serve their human purpose. 

With a large and circumspect 20th-Century technique, he 
wove the materials of national heroes and events, national 
folklore and children’s fairy tales—Slavic dances and love 
songs—into a solid musical literature which served his people 
well, and is providing much enjoyment to the World at large. 

Of course, it must not be forgotten that in achieving this 
historical feat, Prokofieff had the vast resources of his people 
behind him; time and economic security; symphony orches- 
tras, opera and ballet companies; choruses, chamber music 
ensembles; soloists; recordings; broadcastings; television; large 
and eager audiences. It must be conceded that his native 
land provided Prokofieff with many of the necessary condi- 
tions for great creative incentive: economic security and cul- 
tural opportunities, incisive idioms, social fermentations for 
a new national ideology—a sympathetic public and a large 
body of performers especially trained to fulfill his purpose. 

Thus in Prokofieff the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
produced one of the great composers of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. That his moods, even in his early years, are those of 
his people, does him honor, as his music honors those who 
inspired it. That he mastered every aspect of his medium ac- 
cording to his own great talents and contemporary judgments, 
is a good and solid symbol of his people under the tremendous 
pressures of proclaiming and practising the rigors of a new 
culture; and perhaps of even greater significance—his music 
is strong 20th-Century evidence of the effectiveness of Evolu- 
tion, based on a broad Traditionalism for the creative art of 
music. 
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A. Villani & Figli 


The last Wednesday in January was a tense, strenuous one 
for Franco Corelli, the Italian tenor who had just arrived 
in New York to prepare for his American debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera. At 11:30 that morning a dress rehear- 
sal began in the opera house for his first appearance there, 
two nights later, in Verdi’s // Trovatore. He had not slept 
well the previous night, and it was late afternoon before the 
rehearsal ended. Brisk, biting winds swirled around the 40th 
Street stage door as he scurried into a taxi, accompanied 
by his wife Loretta, their lively poodle Loris (named after 
Count Loris, a role its owner sings in Giordano’s Fedora) 
and a companion. 

Fifteen minutes later, in a hotel suite overlooking Central 
Park South, Mr. Corelli quickly shed a heavy coat, scarf 
and hat, and flipped on the television. He pulled off his tie, 
unbuttoned his collar. It was warm in the room. The re- 
hearsal had gone well. He was in a mood to relax. 

Mr. Corelli is an imposing figure as tenors—often short 
and portly—go. His build is more along the lines of a bari- 
tone or boxer. He stands 6 feet 2 inches, and weighed into 
the Metropolitan at about 180 pounds. He has a handsome 
profile and a winning smile. His eyes are brown, his hair 
wavy and black. In Italy, reports say the teen-agers flock 
after him. He is 36 years old. 

His reputation in Europe has been swelling steadily since 
his debut as Don Jose in Carmen at Spoleto in 1952. He 
was engaged to repeat the role in Rome, and during the 1953- 
54 season Mr. Corelli made his La Scala debut singing the 
role of Licinio in Spontini’s La Vestale. Since then he has 
opened the Rome Opera season three times and has sung 
opposite Maria Callas on many occasions, most notably when 
Miss Callas returned to La Scala this season to sing in Doni- 
zetti’s Poliuto, 

Born in Ancona, a seaport city on the Adriatic about 130 
miles northeast of Rome, Mr. Corelli had no musical heritage. 
And he did not even consider a career until he was about 
24 years old, when several musically enlightened friends sug- 
gested that he enter a voice competition. He was accepted 
for three months’ study at Pesaro, in 1947. In five months 
he lost his high notes, and attempted some baritone roles. 
His first audition for Spoleto was not successful. He was 
ready to give up in disgust. He had been an engineering 
student at the University of Bologna, and was a sports en- 
thusiast. He was ready to try something else when friends 
prevailed upon him to try Spoleto once more. This time he 
was accepted. 

Aside from those months at Pesaro and some coaching 
from a couple of instructors, Mr. Corelli considers himself 
virtually self-taught. “I played the recordings of great opera 
stars over and over,” he said, standing in the middle of the 
room and keeping an eye on a TV Western from time to 
time. (He speaks no English, and his wife only a few phrases. 
An interpreter has been assisting them.) “I studied the styles 
and voice production of Caruso, Gigli, Lauri-Volpi and Per- 
tile. I memorized many parts this way, but adapted them for 
my own voice and character.” 

Today he can perform more than 25 leading tenor roles 
ranging from Radames, Cavaradossi and Canio in the stand- 
ard repertory to Sextus Pompeius in Handel’s Julius Caesar. 
Excepting Don Jose, which he can do in French, all his roles 
are sung in Italian. 

One of his favorite portrayals is that of Manrico, his debut 
part. “I like J] Trovatore very much because one must be the 
complete artist to do it well,” he said. “The tenor needs 
every quality. He has to have the high tessitura under con- 
trol as well as a good mezza voce—a tenore di grazia and a 
tenore robusto.” 

Mrs. Corelli made one of several trips in from the kitchen 
to see how her husband was feeling. “Before a performance, 
Franco eats a raw beefsteak with lemon, a salad and maybe 
a little cheese,” she said. “After the opera, he has a real 
meal I fix for him—that is, if he has sung very well,” she 
added, laughing. 

During the 1960-61 season at the Metropolitan, Mr. Corelli 
sang some 20 performances, including Calaf in the revival 
of Puccini’s Turandot and the title role in Don Carlo. He 
is also with the company during its annual spring tour. He 
is currently at work on two new roles—the Duke in Rigoletto 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Pasha 
By Dorle Jarmel Soria 


1 met Sir Thomas first when I was director of the New 
York Philharmonic Press Department. But I did not have 
too much contact with him in those days, as the last thing 
in the world he needed was “publicity.” He could have given 
us all lessons in the gentle art of making the front page with- 
out lifting more than a baton. Later | was associated with 
his recordings, first with Angel Records, then for the Soria 
Series of RCA Victor. Since my husband, Dario, and | 
worked closely together, Sir Thomas would address us as 
“The Heavenly Twins” or, on occasion, as “Ye Sacred 
Gemini.” 1 called him “The Pasha.” 

Despite the fact that in England Beecham was cousidered 
almost a national monument, there was something rather 
Oriental about him—this paradoxical Englishman, generous, 
despotic, a lover of all the good things of life. He was 
never more “The Pasha” than when he summoned us to mid- 
morning conferences at the Hotel Savoy-Plaza, where he 
stayed when in New York. He would receive us in brocaded 
dressing gown and slippers, Havana cigar in hand. His man- 
ner was always formal and courteous but his brown eyes 
twinkled with private jokes. The former Lady Beecham was 
usually present, stretched out on a couch—weak from the ill- 
ness which led to her death. Sir Thomas—impatient as he 
was with others—would defer to her comments and judg- 
ment. Despite the hour, we were always offered something 
to eat and drink. Sir Thomas and Lady Beecham drank a 
cocktail concoction fashionable in Edwardian days—a Pink 
Lady, made, I think, of gin, white of egg and grenadine. 

There are hundreds of Beecham stories, but these happened 

to us: 
Thomas said the baritone was 
He had once auditioned an artist who 
bellowed instead of sang. Sir Thomas admonished him: 
“Please remember, I have asked you for the role of the 
Toreador, not the Bull.” 


Discussing Carmen, Sir 
always a problem. 


A postcard from the Riviera about Haydn’s The Seasons: 
‘A crushing blow! The thrice-damned soprano is in Australia 
and does not return until Xmas. This means revising the 
schedule (or is it skedule?) again. Isn't life awful!” 

Preparing the booklet for the recording of Handel's Solo- 
mon, | copied the standard text printed in the Novello edition, 
in which Solomon’s Queen sings: 


Bless'd the day when first my eyes 
Saw the wisest of the wise, 

Bless’'d the day when I was 
To behold this favoured spot 


brought 


Checking this against the Beecham test pressing | found a 
considerable difference in the words and cabled Sir Thomas, 
who replied: “My version original 18th century stop Novellos 
Victorian garbled bowdlerized version to suit taste elderly 


clergymen and venerable spinsters.” In Beecham’s “original 
version” Solomon’s Queen can therefore be heard to sing: 


Bless'd the day when I was led 
To ascend the nuptial bed. 

But completely bless’d the day 
On my bosom as he lay 


A typical note from Nice, April 1959. We had been talk- 
ing of a recording to follow Messiah: “1 have now definitely 
scrapped Romeo and Juliet in favour of Les Troyens. What 
a tiresome thing this music is, with someone, somewhere, in- 
variably putting his foot into it, or stretching his neck out a 
bit too prominently. Soon I shall be retiring from the scene. 
before the last trembling particle in my pericranium either 
fizzles out or blows up. . . . It is beautiful here, but tedious. 
There is everywhere an exquisite and elegant air of inanity. 
1 have just been watching the famous Battle of Flowers, 
surely the prettiest and silliest entertainment ever devised by 
the wandering wits of man or woman. And so like in char- 
acter to the modern female—at least, most of them. . 

In his last years Beecham was magnificently irate about 
the onerous tax situation in England, which kept him away 
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from home most of the year. When, in 1957, Queen Elizabeth 
made him a Companion of Honour, he was in France and 
had to cross the Channel incognito (official eyes were closed) 
to receive the honor from the hands of Her Majesty. Norman 
Millar, then manager of the Royal Philharmonic, who was 
to confirm the arrangements, telephoned Buckingham Palace 
to ask the day and time of Sir Thomas’ audience with the 
Queen but, through long association, heard himself asking: 
“When will the audition be with the Queen?” 

Now, having triumphantly won all earthly “auditions,” The 
Pasha is gone to his Paradise. He enlivened and enriched 


our musical world. Without him, it is a sadder, drabber place. 


Dorle Jarmel Soria is producer of the RCA Victor Soria 
Series 


Gangsters, I presume 
By Bruno Zirato 


he first time I met Sir Thomas was in December, 1935. 
He came to New York to conduct the Philharmonic for two 
weeks beginning Thursday, Jan. 2, 1936. We planned to 
have him disembark at Quarantine and, through the courtesy 
of the Port Authorities, we sailed down the bay in a specially 
hired tug. He was both flattered and amazed at this atten- 
tion and enjoyed hugely the transfer from the enormous liner 
(1 think it was the Mauretania) to the small craft. We 
landed at the 50th Street pier at least two hours before the 
liner docked. He commented rather acidly that this would 
be quite impossible in England. Later, however, driving to 
what was then the Savoy-Plaza, he heard a car backfire 
and remarked: “Shooting? ... Ah . . . gangsters, I presume.” 

He was always full of fun. All of us at Carnegie Hall 
could discern immediately upon his arrival (whether for re- 
hearsal or concert) whether he was in a good or bad humor. 
When in good humor he would address me as “Fra Angelico,” 
but when he was irritated he would greet me with great 
formality as “Fra Diavolo.” : 

Fortunately he enjoyed his appearances with the Orchestra, 
and the “devilish” moments were few and far between. As 
a matter of fact, difficulties and obstacles often had the op- 
posite effect they have on most men and—unfortunately, on 
most—maestri. Adverse circumstances seemed to raise his 
spirits. He was at his wittiest when he was afflicted with gout 
and could hardly walk onto the stage. i 

One experience remains unforgettable. It occurred at the 
beginning of a number in the program. I can not remember 
what Sir Thomas was conducting, but it was not Mozart. 
It was a work which required considerable energy and mo- 
tion, so much so that his suspenders (after all, no Englishman 
is properly dressed without “braces”) snapped loose from 
the rear buttons. This didn’t faze Sir Thomas in the least. 
He merely held up his trousers with his left hand and con- 
tinued conducting with his right. At the end of the piece 
he acknowledged the applause of the audience with one up- 
raised hand while, with the other, he clutched the remains 
of his dignity! 

Sir Thomas was a dedicated man. In half a century, when 
the generation which best knew and loved him is no more, 
he will be a legend. Men will speak of him as of those great 
virtuosi of the past who delighted and amazed their con- 
temporaries and of whom nothing, perhaps, remains save the 
aura which still hallows their names. 


Bruno Zirato is advisor to the Board of the New York 
Philharmonic 

The Kind and Gentle Man 

By Rise Stevens 


Sir Thomas was a great musician, a mercurial person 
and a tremendously witty person. These are qualities w! 
are well known. But he was also a kind and often g 
human being which I discovered when I sang Mignon 
him at the Metropolitan. 

My last performance of the 1943-44 season was Mi 
with Sir Thomas. There was no need for rehearsals for 
performance, since it had been well rehearsed earlier in 
season. What made this relatively dull opera exciting 
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not only Sir Thomas’ musical genius but also his great in- 
terest in the physical action on stage. He was so familiar 
with the direction of the opera that he would often throw cues 
without even looking up from the score. The opera began in 
just this fashion, but when he eventually noticed that I was 
seldom in the place where he expected to find me his face 
became increasingly grim. 

When the curtain fell he stormed backstage and knocked 
on my dressing room door. “What in Heaven’s name are 
you doing, Risé,” he demanded. “How can | conduct this 
opera when you continue to improvise your stage action?” 
I looked at him for a long moment and then confided to him 
what I had tried to keep from everyone at the Met—the fact 
that I was pregnant and that my doctor had advised me to 
be careful about certain actions and positions on stage. 
I had no more uttered the final word of my little speech 
when Sir Thomas was all smiles, put his arms around me 
and was more concerned about the impending baby than all 
my relatives put together. “Now, my dear, you must not 
do a single thing which is uncomfortable to you. Don't 
worry, I'll find you somehow. Just don’t jeopardize the baby 
for this stupid old opera business.” In Act III his eyes were 
following me like a hawk, and when it came to the moment 
where I was supposed to faint, I suddenly felt myself being 
supported and held up by my dear friend and colleague Ezio 
Pinza, so that I did not need to slide onto the floor. Ezio 
had never done this and I wondered why this time. After 
all, he did not know of my condition. That’s at least what 
I thought, until I learned after the final curtain that Sir 
Thomas had gone to him before the act and suggested it. 


Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano, is a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. 


Cry a little more 
By Richard Mohr 


My sole experience working with Sir Thomas Beecham 
was in 1956 when we recorded in New York Puccini's La 
Boheme. 

Although before the era of stereophonic recording, Sir 
Thomas was already interested in achieving the illusion of 
an actual theatrical performance rather than the old-fashioned, 
time-honored tradition that had held sway for years—the 
“oratorio” style of operatic recording in which voices domi- 
nated a shadowy orchestra. Well in advance of his New 
York arrival, cables and letters of discussion flew back and 
forth across the Atlantic. For the Act II Café Momus scene 
and the departure of all the revelers at its conclusion, there 
must be physical movement with the stage band leading off 
the cast, a la Pied Piper; for the conclusions of Acts I and 
III, Mimi and Rodolfo must go off stage as they sing; for 
the Act IV Death of Mimi, the aural center of attention must 
be the two lovers, but in a quiet, subdued vein, with Musetta, 
Colline, Marcello and Schaunard commenting as if individual 
members of a Greek chorus. 

Beecham arrived was even more imaginative than Beecham 
removed at a distance. He was thoroughly delighted with 
the cast, which added much to the enjoyment of the sessions. 
Wreathed in cigar smoke, listening to playbacks, he would 
say, “Bjoerling, fine job! But when this lady dies, cry a 
little more. At one time, you know, you entertained some 
regard for her!” Or during the Act III Mimi-Rodolfo duet, 
to De los Angeles, “Dear, you must cough for me. You are 
frightfully ill, you know.” When Victoria demurred, “No 
dear, cough, cough a good deal, cry a little too, or otherwise 
when we're finished, we'll hire a professional coughing weeper, 
and you won't recognize yourself!” Victoria coughed, Jussi 
cried, Beecham conducted—the end result is still in many 
respects one of the most human and moving performances 
ever accorded Puccini’s opera. 

Maligned as the phrase is, it was an unique experience for 
all of us, one that might have had a successor had Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette, an enthusiasm of both Beecham and 
Bjoerling, ever been recorded. But that was not to be. 


Richard Mohr is musical director, Red Seal Recording, 
RCA Victor. 
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THE MUSICIANS 
EMERGENCY FUND 
CELEBRATES AN 
AININIVERSARY 


BY HELEN HAVENER 


April 10 marked a memorable date in New York’s musical 
history—indeed in the musical history of the entire eastern 
United States. On that date the Musicians Emergency Fund, 


organized to furnish employment for musicians unable to ob- 
tain engagements during the depression and to provide relief 
for older musicians who lost their fortunes in the stock market 


crash, observed its 30th anniversary. 


In that period it had expanded from a strictly local organi- 
zation to one which carries on a diversified musical program 
in ten states and the District of Columbia and has established 
a branch in England. But although it has greatly expanded 
its activities and although the type of employment it offers 
is far different from that of the early days, it has never devi- 
ated from its original purpose. Many thousands of musicians 
of varying ages, but all of genuine talent, will be eternally 
grateful to it for securing engagements for them for which 
their fees by the fall of 1960—some months before the 30th 
anniversary—had aggregated $4,270,182.55. 

With the 30th anniversary observance, a concert at the 
Hotel Plaza followed by a supper party, Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianist, added his name to the long roster of distinguished 
musicians who have given benefits for the Fund. This list 
included in the early days such artists as Bruno Walter, 
Arturo Toscanini, Fritz Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Jascha 
Heifetz, Marcella Sembrich, Ernestine Schumann-Heink and 
others of equivalent stature, while in recent years there are 
few stars of the concert or opera stage who have not ap- 
peared in at least one Musicians Emergency Fund benefit. 
In fact the number is so great that prudence forbids naming 
them, lest there should be unforgivable omissions. However, 
there are three musicians whose devotion to the Fund has 
been exceptional and who can properly be singled out for 
special mention. They are Fritz Kreisler, for many years 
Chairman of the Board of the Musicians Emergency Fund 
and its auxiliary organization, the Hospitalized Veterans Serv- 
ice; Artur Rubinstein, who for several years has been a vice 
president and from whose annual recitals the Fund always 
benefits; and Nathan Milstein, whose wife is one of the most 
loyal and active members of the Board, and who has himself 


been generous in giving benefits for it. 

The Musicians Emergency Fund had its beginnings in a 
hastily called meeting at the home of Mrs. Hermann Irion, 
who as the concert pianist Yolanda Mero was then inter- 
nationally famous. Colleagues who joined her, all of them 
deeply distressed at the misfortune which had beset musicians, 
were Lucrezia Bori, then at the height of her fame as a 
Metropolitan Opera star; Olga Samaroff, distinguished con- 
cert pianist and teacher; and the wives of two famous mu- 
sicians, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson and the first Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling. Of the five, who are regarded as the founders of 
the Fund, only Mrs. Irion is still living. 

After the initial meeting in her home, she forsook the 
concert stage to assume the executive directorship of the in- 
cipient organization and has since devoted her life to pro- 
moting the careers of musicians, youthful and middle-aged, 
through the kindly offices of the Musicians Emergency Fund. 

Once it became clear, with the discussion of musicians’ 
problems at this first meeting of the five women, that some 
definite organization was needed and that some concerted 
program should be offered which, while giving necessary as- 
sistance, would protect artists, young and old, from feeling 
that they were accepting charity, the need of masculine as- 
sistance became obvious. Walter Damrosch, always sensitive 
to the needs of musicians, always generous in helping younger 
musicians to launch careers, was brought in for consultation, 
and, when the organization was formed, he became its first 
president. In 1935 he yielded his position to Mrs. Lytle Hull, 
then Mrs. Vincent Astor, who had been chairman of all the 
early benefit events for the Fund, but he retained his interest 
and gave his active cooperation until his death. 

There is probably no philanthropic organization whose 
early history is as dramatic as the Musicians Emergency Fund. 
Reading the early files, never opened to the public, is like 
reading the tragic pages of Tolstoy or Dostoyevsky. For one 
finds in them the names of men and women of world-wide 
fame who lost their all in 1929, who could not secure en- 
gagements for their customary fees—which were in the thou- 
sands for many of them, for single concerts—and who were 

(Continued on page 58) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Davis Debut on Dises 


Liszt: Etudes de Concert, No. 2 in I 
leggierezza) and No. 3 in D flat major (Un 
sospiro). La Campanella. Liebestraum No. 3 in 
4 flat major. Mephisto Waltz. Funérailles. Hun- 
1 Rhapsody No. 6. Ivan Davis, pianist. (Co 
5622, $4.98*. Also MS 6622, $5.98**) 











minor (La 


ria 
iumbia MI 


If any doubts remain that Ivan Davis 
is One of the maior pianistic talents to 
come to the fore in recent years, this 
recording, his first, should dispel them. 

As the Grand Prize Winner of the 
First Liszt Competition, it was natural 
that the 28-year-old Texas-born pianist 
should make his recording debut in an 
all-Liszt recital 

Mr. Davis approaches the familiar 
pieces heard on this disc from a musical 
rather than a purely virtuosic stand- 
point. In its leisurely paced freedom, 
his playing harks back to an older, 
more romantic style of playing Liszt’s 
Although fireworks are not 
lacking, it is in its poetic concepts that 
Mr. Davis’ playing makes its greatest 
appeal. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in Funérailles, which, built up to 
an overwhelming climax, sensitively 
contrasts the lyrical elements with the 
martial, threnodic episodes 

He is one of the few contemporary 
pianists, too, to observe Liszt’s tempo 
indication in the Campanella. Contrary 
to what the anonymous writer of the 
rogram notes says, Busoni’s version of 
this, which Mr. Davis plays here, is not 
the “rarely heard version,” but the 
only one younger pianists seem to be 
familiar with 


music 


Rafael Kammerer 
Romantic Piano 
SCHUBERT Sonata in A minor, Op. 143. Scmt 
MANN: Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 11. Stewart 
Gordor pia t. (Washington Records, WR-425, 


$4.9R* 


RACHMANINOF! Complete Preludes. Volume I 
Op. 23 and Op Volume II: Two Early Pre- 
ludes and Op 32 Stewart Gordon, pianist 
(Washingtor Records, WR-426 and 427 
$4 Ss eacn* 

Stewart Gordon, another young 
American pianist who is steadily forg- 
ing a name for himself, makes his re- 
cording bow with these discs. 
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A pupil of the late Walter Gieseking 
and currently head of the music depart- 
ment of Wilmington College, Ohio, Mr. 
Gordon combines an imposing com- 
mand of the keyboard with musician- 
ship of the highest order. 

While the young pianist has assimi- 
lated certain characteristics of Giesek- 
ing’s style, he is no slavish imitator of 
that master. The resemblance is in his 
sensitivity to tonal and musical matters 
rather than in keyboard manipulation. 
Even in the most virtuosic of the Rach- 
maninoff Preludes, Mr. Gordon’s play- 
ing remains under firm control and is 
always expressive of the underlying 
mood. 

In addition to the 24 Preludes, Mr. 
Gordon includes the two early ones 
that were discovered in Russia in 1948 
and published by the Soviet Union 
shortly after, as well as the remaining 
items in Op. 3—Elegie, Polichinelle, 
Melodie and Serenade. The last two 
are heard in their revised version. 

It is in his performances of the Schu- 
bert and Schumann Sonatas, however, 
that Mr. Gordon reveals himself an 
artist of the first rank. Every note of 
the long, sprawling, overly romantic 
Schumann work is made absorbing and 
interesting. Just as beautiful and com- 
pelling is his performance of the Schu- 
bert opus Rafael Kammerer 


Strange Bedfellows 

Mozart: Piano Concerto in C minor, K. 491 
Dimitri Bashkiroff, pianist. USSR State Radio 
Orchestra, Alexander Gauk conducting. SCRIABIN 
Piano Concerto in F sharp minor, Op. 20. Dimitri 
Bashkiroff, pianist. USSR State Radio Orchestra, 
Kiril Kondrashin conducting. (Artia ALP-168 
$5.98*) 

Mozart and Scriabin make strange 
musical bedfellows in this album, but 
they do offer two utterly different chal- 
lenges to the brilliant young Dimitri 
Bashkiroff, who made his memorable 
United States debut this winter. 

No one will be surprised to hear that 
Mr. Bashkiroff proves far more per- 
suasive with the Scriabin than with 
the Mozart. Neither musically nor tem- 
peramentally is he yet ready for the 
Mozart work. It is not merely a mat- 
ter of style and instinct; it is a question 
of experience. He simply does not sense 
the tragic depths that lie beneath the 
elegant surface of the music. And his 
romantic, 19th century approach cre- 
ates a further barrier between him and 
the score. Every time he sees a 16th 
note, he starts running, and his caden- 
zas are enough to make Edwin Fischer 
or any of the great Mozartians turn 
over in his grave. 

Bashkiroff’s innate poetry and won- 
derful command of color come to the 
fore in the highly Chopinesque Scriabin 
concerto. It is a rambling, rather help- 
less composition that still retains con- 
siderable charm, and the pianist takes 
full advantage its luscious keyboard 
possibilities 

Mr. Gauk’s 
skian flavor, but 
the most of tl 
dentally, the en 
ing is not likel 


yzart has a Tchaikov- 
{r. Kondrashin makes 
Scriabin score. Inci- 
ieering of this record- 
to take any prizes. 
—Robert Sabin 


VO ericans 
Two American 


LesTeR TRIMBLE: Four Fragments from _ the 
Canterbury Tales. Adele Addison, soprano. Rob- 
ert Conant, harpsichord; Charles Russo, clarinet; 
Martin Orenstein, flute. THEODORE CHANLER: Nine 
Epitaphs Phyllis Curtin, soprano. F. Ryan Ed- 
wards, accompanist. (Columbia ML 5598, $4.98*; 
MS 6198, $5.98**) 


These recordings in Columbia’s Mod- 
ern American Music Series were fe- 
licitously chosen, both from the point 
of view of individual character and 
contrast. Trimble’s Chaucer settings are 
quivering with life and with the eternal 
springtide freshness of the poetry, and 
Chanler’s Epitaphs form a sophisticated 
comment upon the quaint human types 
evoked by the fantasy of Walter de la 
Mare. 

Irimble opens his cantata with an 
excerpt from Chaucer’s Prologue in 
which we hear the spurs of the pil- 
grims jingling, smell the sweet earth 
and see the bright colors of the train 
of travelers. The idiom is modern, the 
rhythms definitely contemporary, yet he 
so perfectly mirrors the character of 
the text that one feels no jar of worlds. 

This is even truer of the three por- 
traits that follow—of the Knight, the 
Squire, and the Wife of Bath. Charac- 
teristic is the jazzy, jigging rhythm 
which accompanies the lovable confes- 
sions of this wonderful woman, who 
is just as lusty today as when she first 
stepped from Chaucer's pages some 600 
years ago. The vocal lines are finely 
spun in a highly organized texture, and 
Miss Addison sings exquisitely. The in- 
strumentalists also revel in parts in 
which no note is wasted. 

Mr. Chanler’s Epitaphs have not 
worn too well. In the first place, the 
type of witty dissonance that he uses 
for the quainter verses is now very 
dated and sounds labored. And in the 
second, the music sounds more like a 
stunt than it did at first encounter. 
Nonetheless, there are passages of great 
tenderness, such as the child’s lullaby, 
and Miss Curtain does everything she 
can for the music. —Robert Sabin 


Lester Trimble 





A GREAT 
WAGNERIAN 
REVIEWS 
THE 
NEW LONDON 


“TRISTAN” 





BY 
ALEXANDER KIPNIS 


WAGNER Tristan und Isolde Birgit Nilsson 
(Isolde), Regina Resnik (Brangaene), Fritz Uhl 
(Tristan), Tom Krause (Kurvenal), Arnold van 
Mill (Marke), Waldemar Kmentt (Sailor), Peter 
Klein (Shepherd), Ernst Kozub (Melot), Theodor 
Kirschbichler (Helmsman). Singverein der Gesell 
schaft der Musikfreunde; Vienna Philharmonic, 
Georg Solti conducting. (London Stereo, OSA 
1502, $29.90**. Ten sides; no charge for extra 
disc: Project—Tristan unc Isolde, John Culshaw, 
narrator.) 


A beautiful new recording of this 
miraculous opera, which after almost 
a hundred years has lost none of its 
tremendous impact or magic, has been 
released by London records. The excel- 
lent cast is headed by Birgit Nilsson 
and conducted by Georg Solti. 

The album contains a booklet out- 
lining the principal characters and ex- 
plaining the background of the legend 
of Tristan. Some interesting photos of 
the artists and conductor, made during 
the rehearsal and recording, as well as 
a libretto with a good translation, are 
also included. 

A special new idea is added to the 
booklet and to the recordings, namely, 
“Project Tristan und Isolde.” This 
project offers some informal, behind- 
the-scenes talk between conductor, pro- 
ducer and cast as well as chorus and 
orchestra. It is partly reminiscent of 
the famous Toscanini tape, made with- 
out the maestro’s knowledge, during his 
rehearsals of Falstaff, Otello, etc. This 
recording is played on two sides of 
an extra, twelve-inch record which has 
very little to do with the actual record- 
ing of the opera. 

In the beginning of 1931 I was in- 
vited to a social event in the house of 
a well-known music patron in Boston. 
Serge Koussevitzky was one of the many 
musicians present. He had been in Bay- 
reuth, where he attended a Tristan per- 
formance under Toscanini. When asked 
what he thought of this performance, 
Mr. Koussevitzky replied, “It was a 
good one, but Tristan was treated like 
an Italian opera”. 

I remember that during the rehearsals 
of this opera, Siegfried Wagner told us 
that his father often instructed singers 


Alexander Kipnis as King Marke 


to sing Tristan like an Italian opera, 
in spite of the fact that the music is 
not Italian. As Siegfried expressed it, 
“This music is universal”. 

He called our attention to the Italian 
expressions of “cantabile’, “legato”. 
“cantilene”. As an example: Bran- 
gaene’s first scene, “O Weh! ach des 
Uebels das ich geahnt”, and, in Isolde’s 
lines in Act I, “Von einem Kahn”. He 
called special attention to Brangaene’s 
“night warning’, and to the beginning 
of the slow movement in the love duet 
in Act II, “So starben wir”, and King 
Marke’s monologue, “Tatest du_ es 
wirklich?” 

The performance in this new album 
is not uniformly good. Mr. Solti is a 
great and inspired conductor, but his 
dynamics are attuned to voices of Nils- 
son’s volume. The orchestra dominates 
the entire score; sometimes you feel 
that you are listening to a symphony 
with vocal accompaniment. 

Naturally, Miss Nilsson’s voice and 
interpretation tower above all others, 
though she does not achieve the same 
heroic and touching impression she 
made in her debut at the Metropolitan. 

Sometimes, especially in the last act, 
her voice is somewhat strained and the 
high tones a little edgy. 

Fritz Uhl, the Tristan, is a great dis- 
appointment. His voice is big and the 
top tones are metallic, which is helpful 
for the big accents in the last act. But, 
alas, he has little feeling for legato and 
pianissimo singing. However, in the de- 
lirium scene he strong im- 
pression. 

Regina Resnik, with her beautiful 
voice, is a splendid Brangaene. She 
really sings legato, with a warm and 
touching quality. 

Tom Krause, the Kurvenal, has a 
fine, round baritone voice and his sing- 
ing is intelligent and in good style. Un- 
fortunately, his high tones are very 
limited and without brilliance. 

Arnold van Mill, the King Marke, 
is what is known as a “useful singer”. 


creates a 


He is musically reliable and has clear 
diction. Regrettably, the voice lacks 
quality and has a strong vibrato. Also, 
the interpretation is uninteresting, and 
he does not communicate the tragedy 
of King Marke. 

Ernst Kozub as Melot, Peter Klein 
as the Shepherd, Waldemar Kmentt as 
a Sailor, and Theodor Kirschbichler as 
the Steersman, are all commendable, 
singing with good, clear voices and ex- 
pression, 

Since the recording was made with 
the same conductor and the same 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra as the 
recording of Rheingold, a comparison 
in sound quality is inevitable. I am 
puzzled by the contrast between these 
two recordings. In Rheingold the sound 
is magical, spacious and transparent, 
even in the greatest fortissimos, while 
Tristan, possibly through the closeness 
of the microphones, sounds muffled, 
bombastic and choked. 

A serious flaw, in my opinion, is 
the musically untenable cutting off in 
the middle of a scene and transferring 
to the next record, as for instance, in 
Act I, Tristan singing to Kurvenal, 
“Was wohl erwidertest du?” Also in 
Act I, Isolde’s line is broken off after 
“Drum such’es meine Huld”. This re- 
minds me of the old 78rpm recordings, 
which couldn’t take more than 3% min- 
utes of music. 

We are still waiting for a better re- 
cording of this masterpiece. 


Bolshoi Onegin 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Eugene Onegin. Galina Vishnev- 
skaya (Tatiana), Larissa Aveyeva (Olga), Valen- 
tina Petrova (Larina), Eugenia Verbitskaya 
(Nurse), Sergei Lemesheff (Lensky), Eugene 
Belov (Onegin), Ivan Petroff (Prince Gremin). 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre, 
conducted by Boris Khaikin. (MK 204D, 
$23.98*) 

The Schwann catalog still lists a six- 
sided version of Onegin, conducted by 
Boris Khaikin, and since the present 
MK 4-disc album utilizes a Westmin- 
ster libretto, this would appear to be 
a different edition of the same perform- 
ance. There is also London’s less au- 
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thentic edition, dating from its series 
made by the Belgrade Opera. In any 
case, the reappearance of a Bolshoi 
Onegin is so welcome (particularly 
when Westminster does not have its 
album in distribytion) that one can 
make allowance for what amounts to 
subterranean recorded sound. On mod- 
ern equipment I find it necessary to 
turn the volume close to maximum to 
achieve any lifelike approximation of 
singers and orchestra. 

For those who favor Onegin as one 
of the most universal lyric works of 
the Slav repertoire, the dial adjustment 
may seem inconsiderable. A _ sterner 
obstacle will be the cost involved for 
eight imported LP sides, retailing at 
$5.98 per record. I do not know if 
technical considerations are respon- 
sible; it is aesthetically agreeable when 
a side-end matches the conclusion of 
a written scene, but in this episodic 
work the result is several sequences of 
14, 15 and 18 minutes. As a commer- 
cial project, the cost tends toward 
robber-baron capitalism! 

Artistically, this is a stirring repre- 
sentation of a score which continues 
to answer the Tchaikovskian needs of 
those for whom the symphonies have 
lost appeal through constant avail- 
ability. Perhaps the major themes turn 
up too often, probably the sentiment 
is broadly delineated. Yet Onegin’s ro- 
mantic appeal is undeniable: the vocal 
line is potent and the orchestral writing 
full of exquisite colors and emotional 
power 

The three leading singers are im 
mersed in the dramatic essence of their 
roles, but it is Ivan Petroff as Prince 
Gremin who offers singing most nearly 
in the imperial tradition of a Chaliapin 
Smirnoff. Khaikin’s conducting 
obeys and enhances the printed score 
in every scene; how beautiful Onegin 
is, conducted with affection in place 
of surface fervor! John W. Clark 


or a 


More Soviet Opera 


Pique Dame. G. Nelepp (Herman 
(Tomsky), P. Lisititsian (Yeletsky) 
(Countess ) Smolenskaya 

Lisa), Borisenko (Polina), N. Kositsina 
Masha), A. Peregudov (Chekalinsky), V Tyu 
yunnik (Surin), I. Skobtsov (Narumov). Chorus 
ind Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre Alexei 
Melik-Pashayev conducting. (MK 207-C, $17.98* 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
A. Ivanov 
I Verbitskaya 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOPI Tsar Saltan. 1. Petrov (Tsar 
Saltan), E. Smolenskaya (Miltrissa), L. Nikitina 
(Tkachikha), E. Shumilova (Povarikha), 
bitskaya (Babarikha) Ivanovsky 
Gvidon) G Oleinichenko (Swan-Queen), 
Chekin (Old Man) Reshetin (Skomorokh), 
\. Ivan Hunter). Chorus and Orchestra of the 
oi Theatre Vassily Nebolsin 


Bolsh 
MK 206 $17.98*) 


conducting 


MK’s second and third operatic re 
make more sense to the con- 
sumer than its premiere Onegin. The 
average side in these new presentations 
from 25 to 29 minutes, and the 
both of Tsar Saltan and Pique 
ame is considerably advanced. 

The score of Pique Dame is more 
persistently inventive than the lovable 
Onegin; there is leaning upon 
rousing tunes. Persons more acquainted 
with the history of the Bolshoi 
must decide the actual recording date 
for this Pique Dame. It has life and 


le ises 


lasts 
sound 
i) 


less 


recent 
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Georg Solti and Birgit Nilsson during the 


presence, and at least one great singe! 
Pavel Lisititsian, who decidely pushes 
to the wings all distaff contenders in 
the cast. 
With Tsar 
the English 


doubts exist: 
leaflet accompanying the 
album announces this is “the 1959 
Bolshoi production.” The monaural 
sound offers nothing to contradict. Any- 
one who is curious about recent Soviet 
standards of production and buys the 
set will find the unfamiliar work is full 
of unexpected appeal. How refreshingly 
inventive are Rimsky’s melodies, and 
how incredibly effective he managed to 
make everything when he got it down 
on paper! These Russian voices always 
tend to penetrate the ear more than the 
mind. They are surrounded by the glit- 
tering orchestration of a master and yet 
are still often magically adequate 

John W 


Saltan, no 


Clark 


New Teaching Pieces 


New Music For Piano 
Varied Grades of 


Teachers. 31 Pieces of 
Development from the Com 
posers Press Catalogue as played by Charles 
Haubiel. (Dorian Records, 1815 North Kenmore 
Avenue, Hollywood 27, California. LP-1003*) 


The pieces performed here are, of 
course, teaching material for student 
use recorded for teachers’ aural perusal 
Mr. Haubiel, who founded the Com- 
posers Press, I) in 1935 and still di- 
rects its activities, has, I presume, skim- 
med the cream of the teaching pieces 
to be found among the 500 composi- 
tions by 100 itemporary American 
composers that the Press has published 
since its incept 1 

They range ‘rom such simple but 
imaginative beginners’ pieces as Sarah 


London Records 
Tristan recording sessions 


Coleman Bragdon’s Polka Dot Polka 
to those of considerable technical diffi- 
culty like Harold Morris’ Ballet and Mr 
Haubiel’s Festival of the Dragon. Other 
composers represented include Curtis 
Oswalt, Luther Trowbridge, Hilda 
Kreutzer, Ethel Glenn Hier, A. Louis 
Scarmolin, Clara Novich, Rudolph 
Ganz, Frederick Koch, Edward G. 
Klemm, Jr., Helen Schwartz, Roy E. 
White, Augusta Tollefson and Elliot 
Griffes, to name a few. All works heard 
are well written, idiomatic, and grate- 
ful alike to player and listener. 

In a pamphlet Mr. Haubiel analyses 
the pieces, while short biographical 
sketches of the composers are given on 
the jacket cover. Rafael Kammerer 


Slenezynska’s Chopin 


CHOPIN: Four 
Chants Polonais 
(Decca DL 


Ballades 
Ruth 
10029, $4.98*) 


CuHopin-Liszt: Six 
Slenczynska, pianist 


To her previous Decca recordings of 
the Chopin Etudes and Scherzos, Ruth 
Slenczynska now adds the Ballades and 
six Polish Songs. (Liszt transcribed 
these for piano from the 17 that were 
published posthumously as Chopin’s 
Op 74.) Since this is, so far as I know, 
the first complete recording of the 
transcriptions, the disk is a welcome 
and long overdue addition to recorded 
Chopiniana. 

Besides the familiar favorites—The 
Maiden’s Wish and My Joys—the set 
contains the rarely if ever played 
Spring, The Ring (or The Betrothal, as 
it is also known) Bacchanal, and The 
Return Home. 

Except for My Joys, which is played 
somewhat matter-of-factly, Miss Slen- 





czynska succeeds in projecting the 
dancelike qualities of the songs as well 
as their lyrical aspects. She does, how- 
ever, add her own coda to My Joys, 
which completely cancels out the magi- 
cal lingering sigh of Liszt’s ending. 
Miss Slenczynska is at her best in 
the Ballades; her performances of them 
are in every way exceptional. Her First, 
in G minor, and Fourth, in F minor, 
rank among the best available on disks. 
Her interpretations are as imaginatively 
Chopinesque as they are technically im- 
pressive. Her tone sings, her rhythms 
are flexible but not distorted, and she 
builds up to thrilling climaxes. All in 
all, this disc can be highly recommended 
not only for Miss Slenczynska’s play- 
ing, but also for the recorded sound 
which is remarkably life-like 
Rafael Kammerer 


3ouquet from Mercury 


Rossini: /l 
Scotto, 


Cambiale di Matrimonio 
soprano; Nicola Monti, tenor; 
Panerai, baritone. Virtuosi di Roma, 
Fasano conducting. (Mercury OL2-109 
SR2-9009, $11.96**) 


Renata 
Rolando 

Renato 

$9 96" 


This set is another vocal bouquet 
from Mercury in its series of early 
Italian operas performed by the Vir- 
tuosi di Roma. This set is on the same 
high artistic level of the previous re- 
cordings of Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona and Paisiello’s The Barber of 
Seville. 

This is Rossini’s first opera, written 
when he was 18, and this is the first 
complete recording of it. It bubbles 
with youth and fun and can stand 
solidly on its musical merits. The whole 
cast is excellent and beautifully attuned 
to the frolicking score. The orches- 
tra’s playing, as might be expected, is 
always top-notch and the engineering 
is superb John Ardoin 


Blues and Banjos 


The Newport Folk Festival, 1960. Volume |. Pete 
Seeger, Oscar Brand, John Lee Hooker, Alan 
Mills, Jean Carignan, Tom Maken, Bill Lee, Eric 
Weisberg, Jimmy Driftwood, The New Lost City 
Ramblers. (Vanguard VRS-9083, $4.98*, VSD 
2087**, $5.98) 


The Newport Folk Festival, 1960. Volume 2. Bob 
Gibson, Dick Rosmini, Herb Brown, Bob Camp, 
Cisco Houston, Ed McCurdy, Peggy Seeger, Ewan 
MacColl, Lester Flatt, Earl Scruggs and The 
Foggy Mountain Boys (Vanguard VRS-9084 
4.98*, VSD-2088**, $5.98) 

As Stacey Williams says in his closing 
liner note, all that is necessary to re- 
live the exciting weekend that was the 
1960 Newport Folk Festival is to get 
these discs, “turn on your phonograph, 
and join the throng”. This is no mere 
advertising blurb. 

Recorded with Vanguard's usual en- 
gineering skill during the actual per- 
formances on the weekend of June 
24-26, 1960, these discs are alive with 
presence and the immediacy of inspira- 
tion afforded by audience participation 
and reaction. Enough of this, in the 
form of applause and the joining-in of 
a chorus or two, along with the sounds 
of distant honking auto horns, is re- 
tained to lend a note of realism to the 
proceedings. 

The performers all sing and strum 


OF THINGS TO COME 


In the past twelve months, without 
benefit of any record club organization, 
Artia has made impressive progress in 
becoming established as a front rank 
label on the American record scene. 
It has done this, first, by concentrating 
on two previously understressed fields 
of repertoire (19th-century Czech, 20th- 
century Soviet scores), and, second, 
through the great good fortune of hav- 
ing Sviatoslav Richter. 

The popular success of the Soviet 
pianist’s Artia and MK _ performances 
has undeniably contributed to the finan- 
cial security of other issues of un- 
familiar repertoire. But readers of this 
column will have noted that the Artia 
campaign toward new artists and new 
musical areas has been systematic from 
the first. 

Under the supervision of Peter Sutro, 
Artia’s vice president in charge of sales, 
the company has brought into the 
American catalogue the strengths of 
important performances hitherto avail- 
able only in Europe from Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Supraphon organization and the 
Soviet Union's MK lists. The service 
to American collectors interested in 
Janacek and Dvorak has been enor- 
mous. Today the record buyer is fa- 
miliar with many works which never 
have been performed in any American 
concert hall. Since the Soviet is now 
so much in vogue, Artia’s attention to 
Shostakovich, Prokofieff and Khatcha- 
turian is not likely to produce a cata- 
logue premiere. But here, its list of 
performers is the attraction: Rastro- 
povich, Doloukhanova, Ashkenazy. 
Mravinsky and the Leningrad Philhar- 
monic, Yuri Fayer and the Bolshoi, and 
Richter. 

Artia supplements its own regular re- 
leases by periodic import of long play- 
ing records pressed in Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. The Russian im- 
ports in particular provide all kinds of 
information about Soviet taste. The 
repertoire holds few surprises, strong 


their guitars and banjos with a zest 
that is catching. The fare offered, 
ranging from blues, westerns, French- 
Canadian Irish-like reels to ditties remi- 
niscent of old minstrel and country 
songs, is varied enough to please all 
tastes. No need to pick out the high- 
spots—you can do that yourself. 
Rafael Kammerer 


Lyric Pianist 


CuHopiIn: Sonata in B minor 
d'or; Reflets dans l'eau 
Louise Boehm 


Desussy: Poissons 
Bartok: Sonata. Mary 
(20th Century Fox 4007, $3.98*) 

The first thing that strikes one on 
hearing this new disc by Mary Louise 
Boehm is the completely lyrical quality 
of her playing. She has a highly re- 
fined sense of color and dynamics, and 
the two Debussy /mages are first-rate 
performances. 

This singing approach is highly ap- 
parent in the first three movements of 
the Chopin Sonata, and the first move- 
ment is especially distinguished by it 


on Shostakovich and Prokofieff, Tchai- 
kovsky and Beethoven. However, the 
only currently listed recording of Sam- 
uel Barber’s Piano Sonata is an MK 
performance by Daniel Pollack, who 
made the record at the request of Rus- 
sian repertoire officials. 

The sound of all recent Soviet re- 
leases is excellent, and the discs (some- 
what heavier than domestic LPs) seem 
very durable. The appearance of the 
boxed sets of complete ballets and op- 
eras is frankly terrible—dreary in de- 
sign and execution, and in some in- 
stances bound with an imitation plastic- 
type velour. One hopes Artia eventually 
will repackage these notable issues in 
a style more sympathetic to its own 
striking format. 

Coinciding with the opening night 
of the Moiseyev Dancers’ new Ameri- 
can tour, Artia has announced the first 
stereo performance to come from 
Moscow. Tapes of a full typical Moi- 
seyev program were received in New 
York and the stereo is reported to be 
excellent. Another spring release is a 
new stereo set of Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances, recorded complete in Prague 
this winter by Karel Sejna and the 
Czech Philharmonic. To meet compe- 
tition in this repertoire, Artia will pack- 
age the two records as one, retailing 
at Artia’s regular $4.98 list price. There 
also will be a new Paul Robeson recital, 
recorded at a concert in Prague. 

After many months of duplication or 
parallel release with our own monthly 
lists, spring seems to have reached 
English record shops well ahead of ours. 
Literally, too, since Benjamin Britten's 
Spring Symphony headed the April new 
releases. Jennifer Vyvyan, Norma 
Procter and Peter Pears are the solo- 
ists, with Mr. Britten conducting the 
orchestra and chorus of Covent Gar- 
den’s Royal Opera. 

Another ambitious set is a new 
L’enfance du Christ. Colin Davis con- 
ducts the Goldsborough Orchestra and 
Elsie Morrison and Peter Pears are 
among the singers. 


It is only in the final movement of the 
Chopin and in the Bartok Sonata that 
Miss Boehm disappoints. Here the 
biting, stinging quality needed to carry 
this music is lacking. But there is no 
doubt that she is an interesting pianist 
and one whom it would be gratifying 
to hear in concert. —John Ardoin 


Flier Plays Kabalevsky 


KABALEVSKY: 


24 Preludes, Op. 38 
(Artia MK 1530, $4.98*) 


Yakov Flier, 


pianist 

Besides possessing a sovereign mast- 
ery of the keyboard, the Russian pianist 
Yakov Flier reveals himself as a con- 
summate artist. He brings out the 
beauty and variety of these Kabalevsky 
Preludes with seemingly unlimited tonal 
and technical resources. The Preludes 
themselves are among the finest things 
Kabalevsky has written, yet they remain 
the least known of his works. I can 
think of no better way to become 
acquainted with them. 
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Written in all the major and minor 
keys, the Preludes range in mood from 
the tranquil simplicity of the ones in A 
and F major to the passionately elo 
quent ones in F sharp and G sharp 
minor. Some, like the G minor, re- 
quire a kid-gloved virtuosity, while the 
closing D minor demands a Horowitz- 
like drive 

Flier’s playing reflects them all. In 
addition, there are magical pedal effects 
to be heard in the G sharp minor and 
some stunning dynamic contrasts in the 
agitated C sharp minor. The mellow 
tone of his piano, too, is a welcome 
relief from the overly brilliant instru- 
ments favored by most _ recording 
artists—or 1s it engineers? 


Rafael Kammerer 


Complete Histoire 


L’Histoire du 
Tale). James Mitchell (The Soldier), Alvin Ep 
stein (The Devil), Melvyn Douglas (Narrator) 
Members of the Kapp Sinfonietta conducted by 
Emanuel Vardi. (Kapp KDC-6004-S** $5.98.) 


STRAVINSKY Soldat (The Soldier's 


This is the only complete recording 
of L’Histoire currently in the catalog, 
although there have been others in the 
past. I would advise seeking out RCA 
LM-2079, for the marvelous 
Cockney translation read with 
insinuation by Robert 
others. This new translation, by Stella 
and Arnold Moss, sacrifices too much 
of the cynical folk-like flavor of the 
Ramuz original in favor of something 
more palpably dramatic, and in doing 
so violates the spirit both of the original 
text and of Stravinsky's musical con- 
ception of it. The speakers are also 
partly at fault in this violation, 
they too are more in search of 
than of flavor 

More’s the pity, because Vardi’s con- 
ception of the and its brilliant 
and fanciful execution by seven excel- 
lent musicians are most decidedly in 
the proper spirit. Not since Stravin- 
sky’s own recording of the more fa- 
miliar set of excerpts (Columbia 4964, 
a must!) there been a recorded 
performance with such crackle and wit 
But against the frantic oration of 
Messrs. Douglas and Epstein 
that of Mr. Mitchell), his efforts go for 
nought Alan Rich 


semi- 
winning 
Helpmann and 


since 
drama 


score 


has 


(less so 


Heart of Tosca 
PUCCINI To 1 ght Renata 


(Tosca) Mar lel Monaco 
George Londo (Scar 


t Tebaldi 
(Cavaradossi ) 
pia) Assisting Artists and 
Chorus ar Orchestra of L’Accademia di Santa 

Rome Conductor Francesco Molinari 
Pradel London OS 25218, $5.98**) 


Cecilia 


I¢ baldi’s 
beauty ot 


and 
Floria 
one had 


too-often 


resplendent 
production 
an ideal outlet 
forgotten how spacious the 
shrieked Puccini linc of the Roman 
heroine can sound. London’s gener 
ously planned stereo potpourri includes 
all the favorite moments of the score, 
produced with stunning sound appeal 
and performed to the hilt by the Italian 
diva and her regular recording col 
leagues, Messrs. del Monaco and Lon 
don. There is also surprisingly good, 
if conventional, conducting from 
Molinari-Pradelli John W. Clark 


security 
find in 


Tosca In fact, 
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Smetana Opera Program 


SMETANA: Libuse: Premsyl’s Arias; The Devil's 


Wall: Voxk’s Aria and Two Duets; The Bartered 
Bride: Marenka’s Aria, Duet of Jenik and Kecal 
Soloists and Orchestra of the Prague National 
Theatre. Conductors: Jaroslav Krombholc, Fran- 
tisek Jilek, Zdenek Kosler. (Supraphon LPV 473, 
$5.98*) 

Supraphon’s excerpts from three of 
Smetana’s eight operas is a useful in- 
troduction to 19th-century Bohemian 
opera, especially so for those who do 
not already own Artia’s complete sets 
of The Devil and Kate and The Bar- 
tered Bride. Of particular interest are 
the two baritone scenes from Libuse, 
a “festival tableau” which is often per- 
formed on Czech national holidays. (It 
was banned during the Nazi occupation 
of Prague.) 

These scenes inhabit the romantic 
realm of TVannhduser and Lohengrin, 
with an added orchestral dependence 
on Siegfried (Waldweben) in the second 
aria; but both imply the emergence of 
heroic vocal writing in Europe in the 
1870s. The excerpts from Smetana’s 
last opera, here called The Devil's 
Bride, find warm lyricism as_ their 
dominant factor, with pictorial orches- 
tration now less important than the 
melodic interest of the vocal lines. 

The excerpts from The _ Bartered 
Bride are conventionally chosen, but 
enormously pleasant to hear. If none 
of the singing qualifies for archive col- 
lections, it is always musically and gen- 
erically adept, and all the dramatic im- 
personations ring true. A useful addi- 
tion to the vocal catalogue. 


John W. Clark 


Classic Arias 


Guuck: Che faro senza Euridice, Che puro ciel 
(from Orefo ed Euridice); O del mio dolce ardor 
Divinités du Styx (from Alcestis). CHERUBINI: O 
Medea, solo un pianto (from Medea). PERGOLES! 
Stizzosa mio Sti o (from La Serva Padrona) 
HANDEL: Pianger la sorta mia (from Giulio 
Cesare). Patsteri Il mio ben quando verra 
(from Nina). Teresa Berganza, with the Orchestra 
of the Roval Opera House, Covent Garden 
Alexander Gibsor onductor. (London OS 25225 
$5.98** and 5591, $4.98*.) 


Miss Berganza has yet to learn the 
heroic classic style of an Alcestis or an 
Orfeo. She is always musical, but the 
voice lacks the grandeur to meet the 
demands of Divinités du Styx, or the 
calmness of the music of Orfeo. She 
excels in the lovely Pergolesi aria and 
is remarkable in the introduction of 
Vina 
singing is enough be- 
rdinary standard to be 
here it may be inappro- 
ganza has yet to make 
vorthy of many play- 

John W. Clark 
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Records from Russia 
SHOSTAKOVICH phony No. 11 
Philharmonic I 1¢ Mravinsky 
Piano Concert 2 (Dimitri Shostakovich 
pianist; USSR R Orchestra, Alexander Gauk 
conducting). (Mk 1 B, $11.98*) 


(Leningrad 
conducting ) 


BRAHMS: Qu F minor. Svaitoslav Richter 
pianist Borod ring Quartet (MK 1516 


S5.9R*) 


PROK OFIEFI P Sonatas 3 and 7 
Piano Sonata. D 
$5. 9R*) 


BARBER 
Pollack, pianist (MK 1513, 


Dimitri Shostakovich 


Artia Records is now making avail- 
able in this country a number of Rus- 
sian LP’s under the label MK. Tech- 
nically, these four records are below 
the standard we have grown to expect 
from our domestic companies. In the 
Shostakovich Symphony, the third re- 
cording of this overblown piece, the 
lower strings are too often just a smear 
of sound and the dynamic range is more 
limited than in Western recordings. 

Still, MK boasts a number of discs 
by Russian composers themselves (such 
as the Shostakovich Second Piano Con- 
certo with him as soloist) and the serv- 
ices of such artists as Richter, Rostro- 
povich, Vishnevskaya, and Ashkenazy. 

The Shostakovich set is of interest 
only because of the final side, the Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto which is played 
with gusto and directness by the com- 
poser. For a recording of the 1Ith 
Symphony, Stokowski’s on Capitol is 
far superior. 

This noisy Symphony is mainly sur- 
face glitter and sparks. If it is to suc- 
ceed at all, it must be first and foremost 
a vehicle for virtuoso orchestral play- 
ing. This is not what happens here. 

The Brahms Quintet, despite thin 
string sound, is a must for any library. 
What makes the disc so exceptional is 
the hypnotic beauty and power of Rich- 
ter’s performance. The Scherzo, in par- 
ticular, is hair-raising and bristling with 
sharp rhythms. Although the Borodin 
Quartet is not on a par with Mr. Rich- 
ter, their playing is never objectionable 
and they frequently are caught up in 
the fire of Mr. Richter’s playing. 

Daniel Pollack made this disc for 
MK after placing in the famed Moscow 
Competition of 1958 won by Van Cli- 
burn. His playing has been badly re- 
corded here—the piano sound is often 
downright ugly. His tempos tend to 
be too nervous and pushed, which some 
might find agreeable in the Prokofieff 
but which does not work in the expan- 
sive Barber Sonata. —John Ardoin 





Charles Rossi 
Mischa Elman, right, with Fritz Kreisler 


Two More Brahms Firsts 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 
monic, Leonard Bernstein 
ML 5062 $4.98*) 

London Symphony Orchestra, 
ducting (Mercury MG 50268 


New York 
conducting 


Philhar 
(Columbia 


Antal 
$4.98*) 


Dorati con 


Iwo more recordings have been is- 
sued of a work available in over 25 
different versions. The Bernstein is 
his first Brahms recording and the read- 
ing is not without a certain interest 
Unfortunately he has stiff competition 
in both the Klemperer and Walter re- 
cordings 

If anything, Bernstein is a bit brash 
in his approach and I, for one, am not 
entirely happy with his over-fast tempos 
in the first movement. It is a very sin- 
cere and personal approach to the work, 
but the final result is more Bernstein 
than Brahms. 

Dorati, on the other hand, sticks close 
to the tried and true paths, producing a 
rather stodgy and uninteresting result 
Sonically, the Mercury release is the 
more satisfying of the two, warm and 
velvety with wonderful transparent 
woodwinds. The Columbia is _ over- 
bright and rather too coarse for 
romantic music of this genre. Both re- 
leases are available stereophonically. 

Michael Sonino 


Homage to Kreisler 


KREISLER Liebesfreud 
Gitana; Rondino on a 
Caprice Viennois; Preghiera in the Style of Boc 
cherini; Sicilienne and Rigaudon in the Style of 
Francoeur; Praeludium and Allegro in the Style 
of Pugnani. DvoraK-Kreis_er: Slavonic Dances 
Nos. 1 and 2. TARTINI-KREISLER: Variations on a 
Theme of Corelli. Mischa Elman, violinist. Joseph 
Seiger, pianist. (Vanguard VRS 1066*, $4.98) 


Schon Rosmarin La 
Theme of Beethoven; 


Mischa Elman was the ideal person 
to record this tribute to Fritz Kreisler 
of his compositions and arrangements 
for violin and piano. Kreisler, now 85, 
ceased to play long ago, but his good 
friend, Mr. Elman, now a young 71, 
is as active and vital as ever. 

[he recording career of Mischa EI- 
man is a wonder in itself. No other in- 
strumentalist has been making records 


as long as he, and his recording career 
is almost the career of the industry it- 
self — acoustical, electrical, LP, and 
stereo. All of these phases have been 
generously favored by Mr. Elman’s 
gifts. 

This newest disc contains many fa- 
miliar pieces (Liebesfreud, Caprice 
Viennois) and many which are not too 
often heard today. Of special interest 
are the pieces Mr. Kreisler wrote in 
the styles of old masters (Pugnani, 
Francoeur, Martini), and for years 
played as transcriptions. It was only 
toward the end of his playing career 
that he admitted that they were his own 
work and not his “discoveries.” 

The Rondino on a Theme of Bee- 
thoven was dedicated to Mr. Elman 
many years ago by Mr. Kreisler. The 
Dvorak and Tartini transcriptions are 
true transcriptions and the two Dvorak 
dances correspond to Op. 46, No. 2, 
and Op. 72, No. 2 of the orchestral 
versions. 

The sound of the disc is very fine 
and one can but wonder at the vitality 
of Mr. Elman’s performance and his 
crisp rhythmic playing John Ardoin 


Stokowski Rhapsodies 


Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. ENESco: 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1. SMETANA: The 
Moldau; Overture to The Bartered Bride. Leo 
pold Stokowski and the RCA Victor Symphony 
(Victor LM 2471, $4.98*) 

Victor presents this nationalistic rep- 
ertoire in its “New Age of Sound”, a 
category to which it properly belongs. 
The conductor’s famous attentiveness to 
the usually least-noticed inner voices 
in each score brings forth undeniably 
kaleidoscopic orchestral brilliance, and 
in the case of the Liszt and The Mol- 
dau, the results still manage to be mu- 
sically imposing. When it comes to 
Enesco’s Rhapsody, the carnage is com- 
plete: one seems to be attending an 
uneasy marriage of Sleeping Beauty 
and Petrouchka, with apparent re- 
orchestration, if not re-emphasis, for the 
sake of the sound engineers alone. 

Remembering concert performances 
by Enesco himself, the Stokowski im- 
provements are gratuitous. It should 
be added that RCA Victor advertises 
these Rhapsodies as “voluptuous new 
interpretations by (the) Merlin of or- 
chestral witchery.” That should be suf- 
ficient warning as to the emphasis in 
all the selections John W. Clark 


Two Favorites 


Proxorirrr: Peter and the 
Nutcracker Suite 
ard Bernstein 
$4.98*) 


Wolf. TCHAIKOVSKY 
New York Philharmonic, Leon- 
conducting (Columbia ML 5593 


Through the years we have been 
showered with recordings of Peter nar- 
rated by actors running the gamut from 
Brandon de Wilde to Alec Guinness, to 
say nothing of world figures such as 
Eleanor Roosevelt. They appealed to 
the adult listener chiefly, because of the 
pleasure of hearing the reciter do some- 
thing that was not his usual forte. The 
majority of kids couldn’t have cared 
less, I think. 


Now, with Mr. Bernstein’s narration 
as well as his conducting, we have a 
fine, unaffected non-gimmicked _per- 
formance. This Peter will appeal to the 
kids even more than to their parents 
because it is direct and to the point. 
It does not talk down to them in the 
slightest. They should love it! 

Mr. Bernstein’s performance of the 
Nutcracker is a fine performance well 
recorded and crisply conducted. 

—Michael Sonino 


TELEVISION 


Boris Godunoff on TV 


March 26.—NBC/TV Opera Company. (Transla- 
tion by John Gutman). Giorgio Tozzi (Boris), 
Jeffrey Meyer (Fyodor), Jeanette Scovotti (Xenia), 
Joan Caplan (Nurse), Andrew McKinley (Shu- 
isky), Richard Torigi (Shchelkaloff), Richard 
Cross (Pimen), Frank Poretta (Grigori), Gloria 
Lane (Marina), Lee Cass (Rangoni), Spiro 
Malas (Varlaam), Robert Schmorr (Missail), 
Tamara Bering (Innkeeper), Dan Merriman 
(Frontier Guard), Robert White (Simpleton), 
Richard Fredericks (Nikitich), John King, Russell 
Christopher (Two Jesuits). Peter Herman Adler 
conducting 








The idea of a panoramic work such 
as Boris confined and compressed onto 
a television screen might seem to be 
folly. However, as produced by the 
NBC/TV Opera Company, it turned 
into a television triumph of the highest 
order. 

As the work itself is somewhat cine- 
matographic in scope, the disjointed 
dramatic impact which sometimes 
makes itself felt in the opera house 
vanished entirely, and was replaced by 
a swiftly paced, highly exciting entity. 
As seen in color, this was enhanced, and 
the small screen was transformed into 
a series of glowingly somber icons. 

Rather than trying to overwhelm the 
viewer with “busy” sets, designer Ed 
Wittenstein devised backgrounds of 
Stairs, walls and trees that served to 
heighten the brilliantly dressed charac- 
ters in the mob scenes. Kirk Browning's 
handling of the large crowds was very 
fine; they never seemed to come mean- 
ingless shapes on the screen. 

Musically, the performance was dis- 
tinguished, especially Giorgio Tozzi’s 
anguished characterization. This fine 
artist must soon give us his portrayal 
of the Czar on the opera stage. Gloria 
Lane’s Marina was stunning. Looking 
as though she had stepped from a Vero- 
nese canvas, her interpretation was 
musically subtle and vocally sumptuous. 

As Grigori, Frank Poretta gave a 
ringingly clear performance. The cast- 
ing of a young boy in the part of Fyo- 
dor, something that would be tricky on 
a stage, was most effective. It was af- 
fectingly sung by Jeffrey Meyer. The 
rest of the cast was good, the diction 
exemplary. 

Cuts were made to compress the 
opera into some 110 minutes of per- 
forming time, but the continuity of the 
work was never lost. The balance be- 
tween voices and orchestra favored the 
former. This production should make 
us grateful to NBC and indignant that 
no sponsor will underwrite this invalu- 
able series. —Michael Sonino 
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NATIONAL 
REPORT 


Winter Park, Fla. 
Annual Bach Festival 


[he Bach Festival of Winter Park, 
an annual event eagerly awaited and 
prepared for in this Central Florida 
community, took place March 2-3. 
While the emphasis is on Bach, the 
Festival has, of late, also given major 
works by other composers. On this 
occasion the cantatas Christ lay in 
death’s dark prison, and God is my 
King were followed by Haydn's Crea- 
tion. The Festival is well able to branch 
out in any direction because, besides 
its well trained choir, it can count on 
the services of the Florida Symphony, 
some other excellent resident artists 
and guests artists. But the secret of 
the success of the undertaking, and an 
inspiring example of how a regional 
cultural center can be established, is 
Rollins College, whose Conservatory 
furnishes the cadre and staging 
for the Festival. pis 

Robert Hufstader, musical director of 
the Festival, is also Director of the Con- 
servatory. Under his energetic leader- 
ship the performances in the College's 
Knowles Memorial Chapel rose to a 
level where no paternalistic praise for 
a “provincial” affair is in order; the 
music making was competent 
highly artistic. The choruses were 
crisp, accurate, and flexible, and the 
style of performance tasteful and au- 
thentic The fine quartet of soloists 
consisted of Lisa Della Casa, soprano; 
Walter Carringer, tenor; Ross Rosazza, 
baritone; and Yi-Kwei Sze, bass. Cathe- 
rine Crozier, another resident artist, 
gave a brilliant performance of two 
Handel concertos on the chapel’s fine 
organ J 





area 


and 


P. Goodenough 


Los Ange les 


Steinberg’s Return 


William Steinberg returned to the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic on March 
23-24 to devote the main portion of his 
program to the first local performance 
of Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony. The 
formidable and forbidding aspects of 
the work disappeared under Mr. Stein 
berg’s complete mastery of all the prob- 
lems involved. He conducted it with 
the mastery of profound conviction, 
shaping it with such flexibility and such 
a variety of instrumental color that the 
eloquence of the symphony surmounted 
the handicap of its extreme length. A 
sparkling performance of the Overture 
to Mozart’s The Impresario opened the 
program, and Tossy Spivakovsky played 
the Mozart Violin Concerto No. 5 
fluently, but with sometimes insecure 
intonation and an extremely free con- 
ception of classical style 
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Arturo Basile, on March 2-3 and 
9-10 conducted Giorgio Federico Ghe- 
dini’s Architecture, Concerto for Or- 
chestra, a glib essay in instrumentation 
without much depth or substance. 
Leonard Rose was the cello soloist in 
Bloch’s Schelomo. Philippe Entremont 
made his local debut on March 9, giv- 
ing a polished performance of Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 22 in E flat major, 
marred only by the brittle tone of some 
of the rapid passages. The Vivaldi- 
Malipiero Concerto for two Horns, 
Strings, and Cembalo, the Handel-Harty 
Water Music Suite and the suite from 
Casella’s La Giara, with John Guarnieri 
singing the tenor solo, completed the 
program. 

The Los Angeles Opera Company's 
second season attracted large audiences 
and generated much enthusiasm. Some 
of the singers were local and some im- 
ported—all were young artists of ability 
and the productions represented a con 
siderable advance in every way over 
the first season. The most exciting and 
well rounded performance was Manon 
Lescaut, March 18, which offered some 
remarkable singing by Giulia De Curtis. 
Jean Deis, Ned Romero, Robert Mesro- 
bian, Richard Robinson, Howard Chit 
jian and Raymond Gagan. Anton Gua- 
dagno’s fiery conducting was an impor- 
tant facior in the over-all success. 

In Masked Ball, on March 10 Miss 
De Curtis and Mr. Deis were again im- 
pressive, supported by a well-balanced 
cast including Hernan Pelayo, Marion 
Stevens, Francesco Sorianello, William 
R. Miller, Jean Handzlik, Mr. Chitjian 
and Mr. Gagan. Cosi Fan Tutte, the 
only opera of the season sung in Eng- 
lish, made rather severe demands on 
the young singers in the way of vo- 
calism, but was deftly and competently 
played by Dorothy Sandlin, Margery 


mcert during the 1961 


MacKay, Miss Stevens, John Guarnieri, 
Mr. Romero and Mr. _ Sorianello. 
Maurice Goldman conducted. The 
opening Madame Butterfly on March 4 
was slow getting under way and more 
tentative than the other productions. 
Leading roles were sung by Marie Gib- 
son, Miss MacKay, Chris Lacona, Her- 
nan Pelayo, Lorenzo Fonseca, Mr. Chit- 
jian and Rod Ristow. Mr. Guadagno 
conducted. 

Edgar Varése’s Déserts received a 
first West Coast performance under the 
direction of Robert Craft at the Monday 
Evening Concert of March 20. Written 
in 1954, the work combines harrowing 
dissonances played by 20 brass, wood- 
wind and percussion instruments, alter- 
nating with sequences of tape-recorded 
sound. The program also listed songs 
by Ives, Edmunds and Scarlatti, sung by 
Margery MacKay, soprano, and Bar- 
ber’s Excursions for piano, played by 
John Steele Ritter. The important items 
of the March 6 concert were Jean 
Mouton’s Missa Alleluya, sung by the 
Pomona College Glee Clubs; Schoen- 
berg’s Eight Songs, Op. 6, sung by 
Marilyn Horne, soprano; Debussy’s En 
blanc et noir; and Stravinsky’s Con- 
certo for Two Solo Pianos, played by 
Karl and Margaret Kohn. 

Other events: the Vienna Choir Boys, 
March 4; Kenneth Yerke, March 
7: the Roth Quartet with Andre Previn, 
March 7 and 14; Marian Ander- 
son, March 11; the UCLA Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Lukas Foss and 
Richard Dufallo, in an all-American 
program with Carl Sandburg as narra- 
tor, March 13; the Quartetto Italiano, 
March 15; Jennie Tourel, March 10; 
Mitchell Lurie, clarinet, Sanford Schun- 
bach, viola, and Pearl Kaufman, pianist, 
March 19; and Marni Nixon, soprano, 
March 21 Albert Goldberg 


Winter Park Bach Festival 





Chicago 


Podium Guests 


The continuance of Fritz Reiner’s 
illness beyond its expected course has 
brought the Chicago Symphony to the 
status, for this season at least, of a 
totally guest-conducted orchestra. The 
Feb. 16 concert was conducted by Elea- 
zar de Carvalho, with Dimitri Bashkiroy 
as soloist in the Mozart C minor piano 
concerto, K. 491. Opening the pro- 
gram, Mr. Carvalho conducted the 
version for large orchestra that Schoen- 
berg made in 1935 of his early Kam- 
mersymphonie, Op. 9. Mr. Carvalho 
broke the whole thing down to a mud- 
dle of sound pushing on to ever more 
nervous climaxes. Anyone not familiar 
with the score might easily have at- 
tributed the fault to Schoenberg, which 
makes Mr. Carvalho’s failure a great 
deal more reprehensible than if it were 
merely another weak performance of a 
familiar masterpiece 

On Feb. 23 Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducted the Interludes he has assembled 
from Strauss’s Die Frau Ohne Schatten; 
the Bruch Violin Concerto No. 1, with 
Sidney Harth, concermaster, as soloist; 
and Schubert’s C major Symphony 
(The Great). Sidney Harth had 
abundant flair, with a big enough tone 
and a secure enough technique to give 
it sustenance. 

The Living Music Series, directed by 
James Bolle, continued on Feb. 12 and 
Mar. 5 to offer programs of unusually 
interesting music. The Feb. 12 concert 
included the first performance of a 
chamber concerto by Donald Erb, a 
young Cleveland composer. This is an 
unimaginative score with squareness 
and irrelevance of rhythm, phrase, in- 
terval, and sonority. 

The Mar. 5 program featured Beth- 
any Beardslee, soprano, in a program 
of Webern’s Three Traditional Rhymes 
op. 17, two arias from Pergolesi’s Adri- 
ano in Siria, and Purcell’s music for 
Dryden’s Indian Queen. Also _per- 
formed was Easley Blackwood’s Con- 
certino for five instruments. 

Ben Boretz 


New York 
Metropolitan: 1961-62 


The repertory of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s 1961-62 season will comprise 
26 operas. Two works, Cilea’s Adri- 
ana Lecouvreur and Puccini's La Fan 
ciulla del West, have not been heard 
in New York for 52 and 29 seasons, re- 
spectively, while 16 others are being re- 
vived after absences of one to five 
years. Eight operas in the 1960-61 
repertory will be retained next year 

La Fanciulla del West will open the 
Metropolitan’s 77th season on Oct. 23, 
with Leontyne Price, Richard Tucker 
and Anselmo Colzani in the leading 
roles. Fausto Cleva will conduct. The 
production will be borrowed from the 
Lyric Theatre of Chicago in accordance 
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The new division, which will be known as “Fox 
and Wilford”, will act as tour management for 
legitimate theatre productions and concert at- 
tractions and will manage a selected group of 
concert and theatre personalities. 


Fox and Wilford, in addition to Charles K. 
Jones, will continue as officers of Broadway 
Theatre Alliance, Inc., Columbia’s theatrical 
subsidiary, through the 1961-1962 Season. 


CAMI Building, 165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





ALFREDO MARTINO 


Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his unique 
teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and operatic baritone (Mgt. C.A.M.I.). 

Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino’s Book, ““Today’s Singing,” mailed on request. 


260 West End Avenue, New York 23 (at 72nd Street) . Telephone: ENdicot? 2-7514 











William Pierce Herman 


Teacher of 
ROBERTA PETERS, PATRICE MUNSEL 
19 East 94th St., N. Y. 28 ° ATwater 9%-6735 
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with the Metropolitan - Chicago - San 
Francisco exchange agreement inaugu- 
rated last year. 

Francesco Cilea’s Adriana Lecouv- 
reur has not been heard at the Metro- 
politan since the 1907-08 season, when 
it was first presented on opening night 
with Lina Cavalieri, Enrico Caruso and 
Antonio Scotti. The new production 
will have Renata Tebaldi in the title 
role, Franco Corelli as Maurizio, Irene 
Dalis as Princess de Bouillon, and An- 
selmo Colzani as Michonnet. Nino 
Verchi will conduct 

4 new production of Verdi's Un 
Ballo in Maschera, to be staged by 
Giinther Rennert and designed by Ita 
Maximowna, will be presented in the 
second part of the season. In the cast 
will be Leonie Rysanek as Amelia, 
Carlo Bergonzi as Riccardo, Robert 
Merrill as Renato, Jean Madeira as 
Ulrica, and Anneliese Rothenberger 
as Oscar 

Carl Ebert will stage the revival of 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte last given, in 
the Ruth and Thomas Martin transla- 
tion, in 1955-56. 

Three cycles of Wagner's Ring of 
the Nibelungs will be presented under 
the direction of Erich Leinsdorf, with 
Nathaniel Merrill as stage director. 
Birgit Nilsson will sing the Briinnhildes 
in the three cycles 

Joan Sutherland will make her Metro- 
politan debut in the revival of Doni- 
zetti’'s Lucia, as will Galina Vishnev- 
skaya and Rita Gorr in Aida, and 
Joseph Rosenstock will conduct Lohen- 
grin 

Iwo 
Contes 


works by Offenbach Les 
d’Hofiman in French and La 
Perichole in English—will return to the 
repertory, while Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice and Strauss’s Salome, both absent 
since 1957-58, are scheduled for revival. 

In addition to the operas already 
named, the following works will com- 
plete the season: La Bohéme, L’Elisir 
d' Amore, La Forza del Destino, La Gio- 
conda, Macheth, Madama Butterfly, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Tosca, Traviata, Tur- 
andot and Martha 


Roche ste } 
. ’ — 
Ford Commissions 
Theodore Bloomfield, in his second 
conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic, has introduced three 
works written for the Ford Foundation 
commissioning project, with which the 
Rochester orchestra is associated The 
first of these, Variations on a Theme 
by Mussorgsky, by Bernard Rogers of 
the Eastman School of Music faculty, 
was presented in November. It was 
later played by the Knoxville Orchestra, 
which is also in the Ford project. 


year as 


Other works under this project which 
have been played were Contrasts for 
Orchestra, by Paul Fetler of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota faculty, and Sin- 
fonia by John Boda, Eastman School 
graduate, now on the Florida State Uni- 
versity faculty. The Fetler work made 
a particularly strong impact on the 
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Rochester audience. It was first pre- 
sented by the Minneapolis Orchestra 
two years ago. The Boda work had its 
premiere at Knoxville last year. 

The Eastman Philharmonia, made 
up of select Eastman School students 
and directed by Howard Hanson, was 
one of two orchestras selected to play 
in the all-American festival in Wash- 
ington in April, under the direction of 
Howard Mitchell, conductor of the 
National Orchestra of Washington. The 
Festival presented music of North and 
South America. 

Chamber music concerts presented 
by the Eastman School in Kilbourn Hall 
have included Rafael Puyana, harpsi- 
chordist; the New Art Wind Quintet; 
and three concerts by the Eastman 
String Quartet, composed of members 
of the Eastman string faculty. The 
Trio Concertante (Millard Taylor, vio- 
lin; Orazio Frugoni, piano; Ronald 
Leonard, cello) made its first appear- 
ance in this series and was warmly re- 
ceived. Anna Kaskas, former Metro- 
politan Opera contralto, now on the 
Eastman School faculty, gave a recital 
in the series. 

Concerts sponsored by the Schumann 
Memorial Foundation of Rochester in- 
cluded appearances by the Vienna Choir 
Boys, the Icelandic Singers, and the 
Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra 
ducted by Witold Rowicki. 


A new Eastman School group, or- 
ganized and conducted by David Fet- 
ler, made its first appearance in Janu- 
ary. The group is called the Eastman 
Collegium Singers and Ensemble, and 
consists of 25 mixed voices and 12 in- 
strumentalists. It performs mainly 
Baroque music. The featured number 
at the opening concert was the Sixth 
Chandos Anthem of Handel. 

Harvey Southgate 


con- 


Baltimore 


Chenier Finale 


The Baltimore Civic Opera ended its 
current season with Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier on April 15. The performance, 
conducted by Herbert Grossman and 
staged by Harold Stone, brought to 
light a remarkable young baritone in 
the role of Carlo Gerard — Sherrill 
Milnes. Though only 26 years old, Mr. 
Milnes had a confident stage presence 
and carried himself like the veteran of 
many a performance. This was, how- 
ever, his professional operatic debut and 
the first time he had ever sung Gerard. 
His voice was big and colorful and he 
sang with a high degree of intelligence 
and musicianship. There is more than 
just promise in his voice there is 
artistry and understanding. He seems 
ready to accomplish important things. 

The Maddalena was sung by Kira 
Baklanova. Though plagued by a bad 
cold, she gave a poignant characteriza- 
tion and displayed a handsome top 
voice. John Druary as Chenier seemed 
miscast as his voice was not equal to 
all the big moments of the score. The 


other singers acquitted themselves well. 

The orchestra played well, though too 
often on the loud side. It is hard to 
imagine what possessed Mr. Grossman 
to cut the heart out of the final duet— 
the focal point of the opera. There is 
no precedent for such a cut and his 
singers were certainly capable of deliv- 
ering this rousing music. 

Harold Stone made skillful use of 
his limited stage area and the entire 
performance had a stronger aura of 
professionalism about it than one might 
expect from a semi-professional group. 

This is probably due in great measure 
to the company’s good fortune in hav- 
ing Rosa Ponselle’s guiding hand as 
artistic director. 

Next season the Civic Opera is plan- 
ning Aida in November, The Marriage 
of Figaro in February and Madama 
Butterfly in April. Peter Herman Ad- 
ler conducted the opening performances 
of Aida with Lili Chookasian as Am- 
neris. John Ardoin 


Boston 


Bruckner Premiere 


After 78 years, it was the fortune of 
Charles Munch to perform the Bruck- 
ner Te Deum for the first time in Bos- 
ton, which he did at the Easter con- 
certs, along with the Fauré Requiem 
and the Good Friday Spell from Parsi- 
fal. The chorus was the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, pre- 
pared by Elliot Forbes, and the soloists 
were Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Mary 
MacKenzie, contralto; John Alexander, 
tenor; and David Laurent, baritone. 
These choral performances were most 
appropriately dedicated to the memory 
of Archibald T. Davison who, half a 
century ago, created the Harvard and 
Radcliffe singing societies as instru- 
ments for serious music. 

The choirs sang very well, with an 
exceedingly light, ethereal tone in the 
Fauré. But Mr. Forbes has been train- 
ing them to produce a subdued reso- 
nance, and there were moments of in- 
audibility in soft passages. The soloists 
were all excellent. 

The week before, Mr. Munch and 
the Orchestra had commemorated in 
advance the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Franz Liszt. Both Liszt piano 
concertos were performed with Byron 
Janis at the keyboard in a sort of play- 
ing not too common today—power but 
not pounding, and speed without racing. 
The program began with Tchaikowsky's 
Romeo and Juliet and included Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried Idyll. 

Harold Farberman’s new _ opera 
Medea, with libretto by William Van 
Lennep of Harvard, is a disappoint- 
ment. It is untheatrical—as much in 
the prosy text as in the notes—and non- 
descript, though the orchestral part has 
its own logic and force. With Corinne 
Curry (Mrs. Farberman) in the title 
role, and that young tenor of ringing 
sonority, George Shirley, as Jason, it 
was given its premiere at Boston Con- 
servatory Auditorium, March 26. There 





were distinctive settings by Horace 
Armistead in an interesting planes- 
cubes-elevations-and-mass conception. 
John Moriarty staged Medea, as well as 
Mozart’s Impresario, which began the 
evening, with Jack Davison, William 
Conlon, Elizabeth Labrun and Joan 
Gavoorian in its four parts. Mr. Far- 
berman conducted both. 

Sylvia Zaremba gave her first local 
concert as a mature artist in Jordan 
Hall, March 16. Her one previous ap- 
pearance here had been in 1939 as 
soloist with the now defunct Women’s 
Symphony, when she was seven and 
was photographed shooting marbles 
with a page boy in the Statler Hotel 
lobby. Miss Zaremba in 1961 per- 
formed Beethoven’s 32 Variations; the 
Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12, by Schumann; 
the first performance of Leonard 
Kastle’s agreeable Piano Suite; Ravel's 
Sonatine (the best-played of all the 
program), and Chopin’s B flat minor sea to Deana 
Sonata. Miss Zaremba is richly en- 
dowed technically, and she has a cer- 
tain honest quality as musician. But 
her powerful left hand has a propensity 
to overshadow the right; her pedaling ... She is easily the Myra Hess of the marimba” 
dined enles eat tae canara. -Louis Biancolli, New York World Telegram & Sun 

James Dixon, now in his third year 


as conductor of the New England Con. Orchestra — Recital — Radio — Television 


servatory student orchestra, time and me 

again has exhibited his remarkable Now Booking 1962 Season 
talent. Most recently he also displayed > , 

equally remarkable courage in leading Personal Representative: 


his forces through a program on March M. L. FITZPATRICK, 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. } A 
23, that once upon a time would not 


have been ventured with students: the Mt rray Hill 3-5453 
Mozart Adagio and Fugue in C minor 
(K. 546); Debussy’s Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun; Mahler’s Sones 








of a Wayfarer, with Eleanor Davis of 
the Conservatory faculty as soloist; and OF 
Schumann’s D minor Symphony. There 


were flaws, to be sure, but these per- 


formances amassed admiration for the 
orchestra and still more respect for its 
conductor Cyrus Durgin 


Naas Peak ... the only non-profit organization devoting its 
——— resources exclusively to the complete training of 

> ; ’ ; 
Rudolf Bing, general manager of exceptionalls talented singers. Students 


the Metropolitan Opera, presented a - ‘ 

contract and the Stuart and Irene accepted on Scholarship Basis Only 

Chambers Scholarship Award of $2,000 

to George Shirley, 26-year-old tenor 

from New York City, finalist from the it te — 

Eastern Region of the company’s an- Admission hy Competitive 

nual regional auditions. Mr. Bing also aa 

awarded an apprentice contract to Fran- A d 0 i 

cesca Roberto, 26-year-old soprano, also u itions n y 

from New York ¢ ity. Miss Roberto 1920 Spruce Street 

was also the recipient of the $2,000 , . 

Fisher Foundation Scholarship. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Other winners were as _ follows: 

Maria de Francesca, soprano, Central 

Region winner of the $1,000 John S. = - 

Newberry Scholarship; Billie Lynn | 

Daniel, soprano, Eastern Region final- 

ist, together with Shirley Verrett-Carter, AOI SD CINCTIN 

mezzo-soprano, Eastern Region final- Facul TEACHER. OF SINGING— : 

ist, of the $1,000 Euclid W. McBride scum: Now York Cotege of Biuste, since 1999 


: . nee 2 Member: New York Singing Teachers’ Association, National Association of Teachers of Singing 
Memorial Scholarship; and Edna Mae Studio: 194 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. SC 4-7717 
Garabedian, mezzo-soprano, Western 
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Shirley, winner of the 1961 


Metropolitan Opera Auditions 


George 


Regional finalist, of the $2,000 Fred- 
erick K. Weyerhaeuser Scholarship. 

All winners, plus two finalists from 
the Eastern Region, Armand McLane, 
baritone, and Gene Ferguson, tenor, 
have been invited by Erich Leinsdort 
and Ignace Strasfogel to join the regu- 
lar courses of the Kathyrn Turney Long 
School 

The 13 finalists were chosen in pre- 
liminaries involving almost 2,000 sing- 
ers throughout the country in 12 re- 
gional centers and in national semi- 
finals held on the Metropolitan’s stage, 
April 3 

An audience of National Council 
members in New York for the annual 
spring membership’ meeting, _ their 
guests, and guests of the Council (a 
total of 2,000 persons), were in the 
auditorium to hear the auditions ac- 
companied by members of the Metro- 
politan Opera orchestra, conducted by 
Kurt Adler and Mr. Strasfogel. The 
judges were Mr. Bing, John Gutman, 
Mr. Leinsdorf, Robert Herman, Paul 
Jaretzki, Mr. Adler, Mr. Strasfogel and 
William Marshall. 

The speakers at the beginning of the 
program were Anthony A. Bliss, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Frederick K. Weyer- 
haeuser, honorary president of the 
National Council and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association 


Sante Fe 


Berlin-Bound 


The Santa Fe Opera will appear in 
September, 1961, at the West Berlin 
Music Festival. With the company in 
West Berlin will be Igor Stravinsky 
associated with the Santa Fe Opera 
since its first season—to conduct per- 
formances of his Persephone and 
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Oedipus Rex. Also to be presented is 
The Ballad of Baby Doe by Douglas 
Moore. Both works form part of the 
repertory for the 1961 season in Santa 
Fe, and will be presented in Europe 
exactly as given during the coming 
summer. 

Officially approved by the American 
National Theatre and Academy 
and the United States’ State Depart- 
ment, the company will be the first 
opera group from this country to par- 
ticipate in the Festival. Vera Zorina 
will be featured in Persephone, costumes 
for which are being adapted from origi- 
nal designs by Mrs. Vera Stravinsky. 


National Music Week 
Set For Early May 

National Music Week, the first full 
week in May, will be celebrated for 
the 38th year on May 7-14 under the 
sponsorship of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. C. Arthur Bul- 
lock of Canton, Pa., president, and 
Mrs. Stanton Huber of Anderson, In- 
diana, chairman. 

The theme chosen is “Let’s Make 
Music—Around the World,” and the 
purpose is to focus attention of the 
public on the influence of music as 
a means of communication and under- 
standing between all peoples. 

Schools, churches, libraries, 
clubs, recreation centers, homes and 
hospitals, business firms, industries, 
newspapers and radio and TV stations 
are expected to participate in this ob- 
servance. Mayors of many cities and 
the governors of many states will pro- 
claim the date as National Music Week. 
1961 will be the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Edward MacDowell, Nellie 
Melba and Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
musicians of renown. Celebrations will 
center around these people as well as 
projects of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs 
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Be rlin 


Choral Revivals 


This season, Ferenc Fricsay turned 
his attention to choral works with which 
ten years or more ago, he laid the foun- 
dations of his career. After Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex there followed 
Verdi's Requiem, and finally Honegger’s 
King David. Although the perform- 
ance was neither weaker nor less in- 
spired than in 1952 in Berlin’s Titania 
Palace, the Honegger seemed pale. 

Fricsay ran the stylistic gamut from 
the bucolic soprano solo of Pilar Loren- 
gar to the wild outbreaks of actress 
Giesela Uhlens; it was very dramatic. 
A female voice was contrasted with 
Erich Schellow’s in the narrative melo- 
dramas—unusual, but effective. Sieg- 


linde Wagner, the alto soloist, and 
Donald Grobe, a fresh, noble tenor, per- 
formed bravely. 

I find it shameful that one must re- 
sort to borrowing outside of Berlin for 
choral performances (the Hamburg 
Radio sent its singers), Karajan also has 
similar plans for 1961-62. It is high 
time for Berlin to acquire a concert 
choir capable of fulfilling modern de- 
mands. The performance of the Radio 
Symphony Orchestra was perfect, as 
was that of the small RIAS Chamber 
Choir. 

Even during the lifetime of Richard 
Strauss doubts arose as to the dura- 
bility of his music. Karajan made the 
test on a Philharmonic evening with 
three works: the Oboe Concerto, Zara- 
thustra, and Metamorphosen. The sym- 
phonic poem took a back seat. Cheap 
euphoria, groundlessly heightened exul- 
tation in being alive (no more appeal- 
ing than Tchaikovsky’s groundless 
Weltschmerz), sometimes lead _ in 
Strauss to an aura of superficialty. | 
prefer the later Strauss, completely 
without problems, of the Oboe Con- 
certo with its three movements rattled 
off without pause. This is especially 
true when it has a superlative virtuoso 
performance such as that of young 
Luthar Koch of the Philharmonic, per- 
haps the best oboe player of Central 
Europe. 

Finally came the Metamorphosen, 
Strauss’s most serious composition after 
Elektra. Karajan — obviously with the 
blessing of the composer—lifts the 
work, which was written for 23 solo 
strings, to a new height by using the 
more massive sonority of the fuller 
string ensemble. The transparent quality 
can be realized only by a first-class or- 
chestra. The reiuvenated Philharmonic 
players have reached an optimum of 
brilliance and discipline during their six 
years under Karajan. The maestro 
himself was in a lively mood, returning 
sometimes to his former exaggerated 
gestures as if trying to embrace the 
whole world. It was a triumph for him 
and for his musicians. 

“Composers conduct new music” was 
the motto that Winfried Zillig carried 
through in a series of Philharmonic pro- 
grams when he came to the podium of 
the Hochschule. Alban Berg’s Lulu 
Symphony is no longer a problem—as 
it was at the unforgettable premiere of 
1934 under Kleiber. It exists in the ro- 
mantic tradition. The question is 
whether a concert performance benefits 
it. Zillig’s rendition, while excellent, 
led me to doubt it. This velvet or- 
chestra, which envelopes the variations 
of the Wedekind Lied in a system of 
motifs and chords—rings of Saturn 
thrown about the substance—belongs 
in the vast anonymity of the theatre. 
Zillig softens the sound and brings 
Berg’s art closer to the art of Schreker 
or Puccini than to that of Schoenberg, 
from whom it is neverthless derived. 

Zillig proved himself to be an im- 
pressionist as a composer. Six Ariettes 
oubliées of Verlaine, in Stefan George’s 
chiselled German, are scored for so- 
prano and orchestra. They are stylisti- 





cally uneven. Whoever knows De- 
bussy’s compositions felt his shadow in 
the first two songs. The strongest— 
Birds in the Night—is like an echo of 
Mahler's scherzos. The last one—Wis- 
dom—follows its harmonious and melo- 
dious course like honey. In spite of 
an impeccable performance by Evelyn 
Laer, I was less convinced than I was 
by Zillig’s operas, especially the Sacri- 
fice. Hindemith’s Nobilissima Visione, 
questionable in concert (and as a ballet 
also), concluded the evening. 

The renaissance of Mahler’s work will 
remain incomplete, even after the an- 
niversary of his death on May 18. 
Through two seasons the orchestras 
and conductors of the world (in both 
East and West) have tried to achieve it 
and have recruited singers such as 
Fischer-Dieskau for the songs. The re- 
sult is unsatisfying, not with respect to 
the work, but rather with respect to 
the appraisal of it. It is spoken of as 
the object of reparation. As if Mahler 
would have been forgotten, if the Nazis 
had not persecuted and forbidden Jew- 
ish music! 


Rafael Kubelik and the Philharmonic 
players placed the Fifth Symphony at 
the end of a program of Czecholso- 
vakian music. Kubelik followed Mah- 
ler’s pathos in its outbreaks of pain 
and joy; he understood the popular feel- 
ing of the Landler as well as the tragic 
feeling of the marches. He is also 
able to entice song from the orchestra, 
which is important for Mahler's slow 
movements. High point was_ the 
Scherzo, wherein Kubelik brought to 
fruition the isolating and highly in- 
dividualized style of Mahler’s instru- 
mentation. It is a child of the Czecho- 
slovakian landscape with its healthy, 
bright colors, which never melt to- 
gether. The work itself fluctuates be- 
tween divine originality and a tortured 
struggle that sometimes falls short of 
the great vision. But who, around 1904, 
wrote greater music? 

Martinu’s Cello Concerto, which fol- 
lowed the lightly played overture to 
The Bartered Bride, was only fugitive 
sound. It is a simple composition in 
three movements, so brilliantly played 
by Pierre Fournier—to whom it is dedi- 
cated—that we were grateful for the 
performance. Unfortunately, little has 
been written for cello and orchestra, 
and even concertos by such masters as 
Hindemith and Toch have not secured 
a place in our programs. 

H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Vienna 
Onegin Revival 


An ever-increasing number of people 
are becoming interested in the world 
of theatre and music in Vienna, and 
even the carnival season, which had 
lost its attraction for some time, is once 
more playing an important part in the 
life of the Viennese. Its climax was 
the Opera Ball, which was attended by 
the President, the members of the gov- 
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ernment, the diplomatic corps, and 
numerous foreign visitors. The inside 
of the Opera seemed a flower garden, 
with 14,000 multicolored carnations 
sent from Italy for the decoration of 
the audience room and the boxes. The 
host, Herbert von Karajan, accom- 
panied by his lovely young wife, wel- 
comed the guests and could well be 
pleased with the success of this Ball 
which was opened by 199 dancing 
couples 

The last weeks have seen a revival of 
Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegin. It had 
been re-studied and provided with new 
scenery and costumes designed by Leni 
Bauer-Ecsy The scenery proved an 
unhappy mixture of romanticism and 
realism so that the stage effects of the 
opera were not given a suitable back- 
ground. Sena Jurinac sang Tatiana and 
was excellent, as always. The title role 
was sung by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
but this magnificent Lieder singer’s 
nature and temperament did not lend 
itself to the nervous and sensitive char- 
acter of Onegin. 

Another revival was Strauss’s Capric- 
cio, which gave Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
the opportunity to display all her charm 
» and the full beauty of her voice. The 
effective part of the theatrical manager 
found an excellent interpreter in Otto 
Wiener 

Albert Lortzing’s comic opera, The 
Poacher third revival of this 
season the exception of the 
famous If billiard scene, which is 
the what opera buffa fun 
should be, this German romantic opera 
is covered with dust which some of the 
singers, in particular Irmgard Seefried 
and Carl Donch, managed to clear 
away. Heinz Wallberg conducted, and 
the only criticism to be made is that 
he might occasionally have tuned down 
the sound of the orchestra. 

The Die Fledermaus in a 
completely new production was accom- 
panied by all the symptoms of a great 
success. It took place on New Year's 
Eve and New Year’s Day. For weeks 
there were no seats to be had, and the 
black market dealers rubbed their hands 
with joy as the few tickets which were 
available on the last day sold at exorbi- 
tant prices. Herbert von Karajan con- 
ducted and made all the details and 
shades of the score come out to per 
fection. Eberhard Wichter appeared 
as a bourgeois Don Juan in the part of 
Eisenstein. He enchanted both his de- 
lightful-looking partner, Hilde Gueden, 
whose voice was in excellent condition, 
and the audience. In honor of Giu- 
seppe Zampieri the part of Alfred had 
been transformed into an Italian lover 
trying to speak German. Success was 
bound to Leopold Lindberg’s 
production was most pleasant and in 
very good taste, and Erni Kniepert’s 
costumes and Jeannine Charrat’s chore- 
ography were perfectly true to style. 

The 
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tion should be made of Gloria Davy. 
who won great success in Aida, and 
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The opening waltz of the 


cellent reviews in the tenor part of 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos and as 
Alvaro in La Forza del Destino. Among 
other visitors of recent months, the 
Canadian tenor Jon Vickers as Flores- 
tan in Fidelio especially stood out. 

Vienna has this season been given 
a new little opera house which presents 
small operas in the style of a studio 
theatre in a basement hall. These are 
mostly forgotten and_ rediscovered 
operas such as Cimarosa’s Le Astuzie 
femminili, Monteverdis Lament of 
Arianna, and Martinu’s amusing The 
Marriage, after a story by Gogol. Al- 
though this theatre has kept its char- 
acter as a studio, it boasts a good en- 
semble and an experienced manager 
and conductor in Hans Gabor, who, as 
head of the orchestra of the Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, looks after the per- 
formance. Two works by Menotti will 
be performed in Vienna during the 
next weeks. The Volksoper is prepar- 
ing a revival of his Old Maid and the 
Thief, and preparations are being made 
for a special television production of 
The Medium 

Paul Hindemith celebrated his 65th 
birthday in Vienna. In his honor and 
under his leadership a concert perform- 
ance of his Harmonie der Welt was ar- 
ranged. The libretto, which was also 
written by the composer, deals with 
the life of the famous astronomer 
Johannes Kepler 

A splendid performance of Das Lied 
von der Erde, conducted by Mr. von 
Karajan, particularly stands out in ret- 
rospect. Wolfgang Sawallisch, a mem- 
ber of the younger generation of con- 
ductors who is coming more and more 
to the fore, conducted the festive con- 
certs in honor of the 60th anniversary 
of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 
The memory of a remarkable perform- 
ance of Anton Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony is especially lively. 

Aram Khachaturian appeared for the 


Fritz Mohl 
1961 Vienna Opera Ball . 


first time at the head of the Vienna 
Philharmonic as conductor of a concert 
dedicated to his works. He left im- 
pressions of a diverse character. There 
is no doubt that he is an eminent musi- 
cian, but the effects of his Second 
Symphony are more wide than deep. 
His manner of composition, in spite of 
making frequent use of original and 
subtle orchestral effects, and while dis- 
playing ample technical knowledge, 
keeps too much to the surface. 

A great career is sure to lie ahead of 
Zubin Mehta, a young Indian con- 
ductor. He conducted Strauss’s Don 
Quixote with the Vienna Philharmonic 
during the Festival Weeks before be- 
ginning work as the permanent con- 
ductor of the Montreal Orchestra. The 
Prague Philharmonic and their expert 
conductor, Karl Ancerl, thrilled Vien- 
nese audiences with a program of Sme- 
tana and Dvorak. —E. v. Mittag 


Datelines ... 
Vienna, - 


The International Society 
for Music Education, initiated by 
UNESCO and founded by 40 nations 
in 1953, will hold its Fourth Inter- 
national Conference in Vienna, June 
22-28. More than 200 delegates from 
the United States will attend. Topics 
to be discussed include “Music Educa- 
tion at School”; “Community Music”; 
‘*“Education of Music Teachers”; 
“Teaching of Professional Musicians”; 
and “Modern Technical Aids for Music 
Education.” In addition, there will be 
special presentations by the Vienna 
State Opera, famous Viennese orches- 
tras, a music evening of the Vienna 
Academy of Music, and a folk song 
evening. 

London.—A new arts center on the 
south bank of the Thames, combining 
the Royal Festival Hall with a smaller 
concert hall and an art gallery, will be 
built here within three years. 
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Parsifal 


March 22.—Hermann Uhde (Amfortas), William 
Wildermann (Titurel), Jerome Hines (Gurne 
manz), Ramon Vinay (Parsifal), Ralph Herbert 
(Klingsor), Margaret Harshaw (Kundry), Mignon 
Dunn (Voice), Gabor Carelli, Louis Sgarro 
(Knights), Mildred Allen, Helen Vanni, Charles 
Anthony, Robert Nagy (Esquires), Laurel Hurley, 
Teresa Stratas, Helen Vanni, Lucille Kailer 
(debut), Joan Wall, Margaret Roggero (Flower 
Maidens). Karl Boehm conducting 


1 would give much to know what 
Karl Boehm really thinks of the Metro- 
politan’s Graf-Kerz-Merrill production 
of Parsifal. Mr. Boehm inherited this 
year’s Easter assignment for the first 
time, and while he was virtually making 
over everything within the pit, all on- 
Stage remained substantially as it was 
betore. 

Some of Ramon Vinay’s singing was 
dramatically moving and _ powerful, 
especially his Amfortas, die Wunde! 
I simply don’t think his nasal tones are 
in any way suited to Wagner (from his 
opening lines to an exceptionally un- 
attractive Nur eine Waffe taugt), and 
his acting was inadequate. As he showed 
no reaction whatever to Amfortas’ pain 
in the first Grail scene, his sole func- 
tion there was to block the view of a 
few happy spectators on the right 

Margaret Harshaw suceeded with a 
few well-chosen strokes in giving us 
an essentially different yet recognizable 
Kundry with each act. It was one of her 
most impressive achievements, in light 
of her dramatic limitations. Her work 
was further simplified by the fact that 
Kundry, like most of the cast of Parsi 
fal, has no ensembles to sing, only solo 


Louis Melancon 


Jerome Hines as Gurnemanz 


lines, and she was thus spared the im- 
possible task of blending with Mr. 
Vinay. The tender appeal of Ich sah das 
Kind contrasted well with the horror of 
Kenntest du den Fluch,, both facets 
projected for the most part with con- 
siderable ease. 

Ralph Herbert’s local debut as Kling- 
sor was spotlighted by the only scene 
staged with real imagination. (1 am 
not including the brief reappearance 
with the woeful spear business.) The 
greenish glow and the few simple; 
stylized gestures were far more evoca- 
tive of evil than all the melodramatic 
posturing of Klingsors we have seen. 
Mr. Herbert used a small and not very 
frightening voice with subtle artistry to 
complete the baleful effect. 

Hermann Uhde again performed a 
like service for Amfortas, though act- 
ing more exclusively with his voice than 
with his body. William Wildermann, as 
the offstage voice of Titurel, was barely 
audible. Laurel Hurley was a bright 
spot in the vapid flower scene as the 
first maiden, while Helen Vanni as- 
sumed two roles owing to the indisposi- 
tion of Mary MacKenzie. 

Amid the spate of undernourished 
voices, both solo and choral, that ot 
Jerome Hines shone forth with the full 
majesty of a bygone age. 

The management apologized before 
Act III because Mr. Hines was continu- 
ing, though not feeling quite himself. 
To the contrary, the only things I re- 
gretted were the cuts in his part. 

Along with Mr. Hines, the orchestral 
sounds evoked by Karl Boehm were the 
most consistent reminder that here was 
enacted one of the most magnificent 
tonal dramas in the repertory. 

The mystic power of the play moved 
inexorably without dragging—intense 
but not ponderous. Jack Diether 


Price Triumphs 
As Donna Anna 


March 25.—George London (Don Giovanni), 
Leontvne Price (Donna Anna), Mary Curtis- 
Verna (Donna Elvira), Laurel Hurley (Zerlina), 
Charles Anthony (Don Ottavio), Bonaldo Giaiotti 
(The Commendatore), Ezio Flagello (Leporello), 
Theodor Uppman (Masetto). Karl Boehm con- 
ducting 


Mozart is the supreme test of the 
singer as well as of the pianist, and 
Miss Price’s Donna Anna proved just 
as impressive in its own right as had 
her Leonora in // Trovatore, her Aida 
and her Cio-Cio-San (I did not hear her 
Lit). 

Not merely in beauty of tone, finish 
of phrasing and nobility of style, but 
in its dramatic aspects, her singing was 
superb. The Or sai chi l’onore was im- 
passioned without becoming rough, and 
the Non mi dir was exquisitely 
phrased, with impeccable passage-work. 
She had already been acclaimed in 
Europe for her performance of this 
role, and the audience here left no 
doubt of its appreciation of her artistry. 

Miss Curtis-Verna had sung the role 
of Donna Anna at the Metropolitan, 
but this was her first Donna Elvira. 
If not really distinguished in this tre- 
mendously demanding part, she none- 


theless got through it very creditably. 

The same could not be said for 
Charles Anthony, who has been doing 
excellent work this season. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Anthony proved innocent 
of any conception of Mozart style. He 
sang his arias precisely as he would 
sing Puccini and the results were rather 
like encountering a strong New York 
accent in an Old Vic Shakespeare pro- 
duction. The rest of the cast was fa- 
miliar. Mr. Boehm was a joy in the 
pit, as always. —Robert Sabin 


Elektra 


March 25, 2.30.—Jean Madeira (Klytaemnestra), 
Inge Borkh (Elektra), Leonie Rysanek (Chryso- 
themis), Ramon Vinay (Aegisth), Hermann 
Uhde (Orest), Norman Scott (Guardian of 
Orest), Mary Fercana (Confidant), Athena Vicos 
(Trainbearer), Robert Nagy (Young Servant), 
Edward Ghazal (Old Servant), Thelma Votipka 
(Overseer of Servants), Mary MacKenzie, Mignon 
Dunn, Margaret Roggero, Carlotta Ordassy, Ter 
esa Stratas (Five Serving Women). Joseph Rosen- 
tock conducting 


The season’s final Elektra introduced 
Leonie Rysanek’s first Metropolitan 
Chrysothemis. Her interpretation was 
heartbreaking, and she managed to in- 
fuse the role with a real sense of des- 
peration and meaningful emotion. Her 
singing of Immer sitzen wir auf der 
stange wie angehdngte Voégel . . . man- 
aged to convey the entire character in 
a nutshell. Miss Rysanek had just re- 
covered from illness, but there was no 
indication of this in her opulent voice. 

The rest of the cast and the orchestra, 
under Rosenstock, played as though 
possessed, and the audience reaction at 
the close was a concerted roar of ap- 
proval. —Michael Sonino 


Don Carlo 


March 28.—Jerome Hines (Philip II), Eugenio 
Fernandi (Don Carlo), Frank Guarrera (Rod- 
rige), Hermann Uhde (Grand Inquisitor), Leonie 
Rysanck (Elizabeth), Irene Dalis (Princess 
Eboli), Joan Wall (Theobald), Gabor Carelli 
(Count Lerma), Louis Sgarro (A Friar), Robert 
Nagy (A Royal Herald), Martina Arroyo (A Ce- 
lestial Voice), Audrey Keane (Countess Arem- 
berg). Nino Verchi conducting 

After two cancellations because of 
illness, Leonie Rysanek sang her first 
Elizabeth of the season. Despite pitch 
problems and a wobble during the 
warm-up period, she came _ through 
brilliantly in Act IV, which is Eliz- 
abeth’s entirely. The pianissimos here 
were ravishing and the vocal coloration 
a constantly shifting spectrum. 

Also new to the cast were Frank 
Guarrera, singing his first Rodrigo at 
the Metropolitan, and Jerome Hines, 
who sang the role of Philip for the 
first time this season. Occasional dif- 
ficulties with the top notes did not mar 
Mr. Guarrera’s generally excellent pro- 
jection. Power and pathos marked Mr. 
Hines’s portrayal of the lame King 
Philip. In the great scene that reveals 
the turmoil of the King’s divided feel- 
ings, Mr. Hines was so carried away 
at several points that he forgot momen- 
tarily to simulate lameness and even 
knelt on the bad leg. 

Irene Dalis and Hermann Uhde were 
superb in familiar supporting roles, and 
Eugenio Fernandi his usual unconvinc- 
ing self. —Warren Cox 
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Wozzeck 


March 30.—Hermann Uhde (Wozzeck), Eleanor 


Steber (Marie), Margaret Roggero (Margaret), 
Paul Franke (The Captain), Lorenzo Alvary 
(The Doctor), Albert Da Costa (The Drum 
Major), Charles Anthony (Andres), Alessio De 
Paolis (The Fool), Ezio Flagello (First Appren- 
tice), Calvin Marsh (Second Apprentice), Earl 
Ringland (A soldier), Charles Kuestner (A towns- 
man), Thomas Cooke (Marie’s child). Karl 
Boehm conducting 


Lorenzo Alvary and Albert Da Costa 
made their first Wozzeck appearances 
of the season as the Doctor and Drum 
Major at this performance. Mr. Al- 
vary’s well acted and well sung char- 
acterization was properly sinister and 
detached. But Mr. Da Costa’s voice 
sounded small and metallic, and his 
strutting was more pigeon than pea- 
cock Michael Brozen 


Don Carlo 


April 3 Giorgio Tozzi (Philip II), Franco 
Corelli (Don Carlo), Mario Sereni (Rodrigo), 
Hermann Uhde (Grand Inquisitor), Mary Curtis- 
Verna (Elizabeth), Nell Rankin (Princess Eboli), 
Joan Wall (Theobald), Gabor Carelli (Count 
Lerma), Louis Sgarro (A Friar), Robert Nagy 
(Royal Herald), Martina Arroyo (A Celestial 
Voice) Audrey Keane (Countess Aremberg) 
Nino Verchi conducting 


This performance brought Franco 
Corelli’s first Don Carlo at the Metro- 
politan. Two traits which have marked 
his performances during the 
came into full blossom on this occa- 
sion—oversinging and posturing. There 
were interpolated high notes at the end 
of each duet, wrong notes, scooping, 
sliding and other blemishes. He had a 
congenial Rodrigo in Mario Sereni, who 
matched his faults of style and tech- 
nique 

Nell Rankin’s first Eboli of the sea- 
son was very well sung, and her O don 
fatale produced the biggest ovation of 
the evening The most outstanding 
characterization, though, was Hermann 
Uhde’s chilling interpretation of the 
Grand Inquisitor. This fine artist tow- 
ered above the others in this perform- 
ance with his unerring sense of the dra- 
matic, created by a remarkable fusion 
of voice and acting John Ardoin 


season 


L’Elisir d’Amore 


April 4 irel 
chini Nemorir 
Belcore), Fern 
Mildred Aller 


d ng 


Hurley (Adina), 
Frank 


Dino 
Guarrera 


Formi 
(Sergeant 


indo Corena (Doctor Dulcamara), 


Giannetta Fausto Cleva con 
In the final 
Laurel Hurley 
young ladies 
was one of 


weeks of this season, 
was one of the busiest 
at the Metropolitan. She 
the Flower Maidens in all 
three Parsifals; she sang Zerlina in Don 
Giovanni; and when the new produc- 
tion of Donizetti's L’Elisir d’ Amore was 
given for the ninth and last time, Miss 
Hurley stepped into the role of Adina 
for the first time 

She stepped lightly and well. Sou- 
brettes such as Adina are especially 
winning when Miss Hurley plays them 
Her light, lyric voice floated beautitully 
in Chiedi all'aura lusinghiera, and in 
such delightful duets as Quanto amore 
the mellowness and clarity of her sing- 
ing were a joy to hear. That she acts 
these roles with girlish gaiety enhances 
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Louis Melancon 


Laurel Hurley as Adina 


her vocal performance. 
of the cast had been heard in almost 
all the other performances, and the 
male principals were, again, a constant 
delight. Wriston Locklair 


The remainder 


Rigoletto 


April 5.—Gianna D'Angelo (Gilda) (Debut), Jan 
Peerce (Duke), Robert Merrill (Rigoletto), Wil- 
liam Wildermann (Sparafucile), Mignon Dunn 
(Maddalena), Thelma Votipka (Giovanna), Louis 
Sgarro (Monterone), Clifford Harvuot (Marullo), 
Gabor Carelli (Borsa), Calvin Marsh (Count 
Ceprano), Teresa Stratas (Countess Ceprano), 
Joan Wall (Page), Paul De Paola (Chief Guard) 
Nino Verchi conducting 

The strange shuffling of major and 
minor singers in and out of the Metro- 
politan for practically one-night stands 
that has characterized much of the past 
season never seemed more unfortunate 
than it did on the occasion of Miss 
D’Angelo’s debut. Here is a first-rate 
and valuable artist who suddenly ap- 
pears a week before the season’s end, 
covers herself with glory — and then 
what? Will we hear her soon again, 
or must Fortune’s wheel continue to 
spin and stop at will? 

At any rate, Miss D’Angelo was 
wonderful. She made of Verdi's flut- 
tering ninny a creature of genuine life 
and emotion, and she did this with 
every resource of voice and stage pres- 
ence. Her voice is silvery and com- 
pletely pure, lacking just the slightest 
warmth at its lower end, but free and 
totally manageable all the way to its 
impressive soaring top. She gave us at 
many turns the kind of velvety pianis- 
simo that generally exists only in Ver- 
di’s fondest dreams. Intelligence, con- 
trol, variety, color—they are all there 
in splendid abundance. Furthermore, 
she is a marvelous actress and beautiful 
besides. She is American, born in Hart- 
ford. An adornment for some years 
now of several Italian operatic stages, 
she also owns a goodly amount of the 
heart of San Francisco, where I heard 
her first (as Gilda and Lucia) two years 


ago. You can also hear her Gilda in 
the otherwise middling Columbia Rigo- 
letto, but she must be seen to be com- 
pletely believed. I can only pray that 
her tantalizingly brief hour on the stage 
in New York is but the promise of 
things to come. 

Unfortunately, there is little else to 
be said for this final Rigoletto of the 
season. Mr. Peerce gave his by now 
familiar demonstration of sustained vo- 
cal struggle, and practically shouted at 
Miss D’Angelo throughout their long 
scene in Act II. Robert Merrill sang 
quite beautifully throughout the eve- 
ning, but gave little indication that he 
is aware of the dramatic implications 
of his tremendous role. Mignon Dunn 
and William Wildermann gave sturdy 
and credible accounts of the villainous 
duo, but seemed understandably 
cramped by Eugene Berman’s smaller- 
than-life last-act setting. Nino Verchi’s 
conducting, if not particularly eloquent, 
was at least honest and serviceable. 

—Alan Rich 


Turandot 


April 8.—Birgit Nilsson (Princess Turandot), 
Alessio De Paolis (Emperor Altoum), Bonaldo 
Giaiotti (Timur), Franco Corelli (Calaf), Licia 
Albanese (Lid), Frank Guarrera (Ping), Robert 
Nagy (Pang), Charles Anthony (Pong), Thomas 
Russell, Craig Crosson and Robert Bishop (Ser- 
vants of Ping, Pang and Pong), George Cehan- 
ovsky (A Mandarin), Edilio Ferraro (Prince of 
Persia), Hubert Farrington, Wally 
William Burdick (Executioners). 
kowski conducting. 


Adams and 
Leopold Sto 


The season’s seventh and penultimate 
Turandot featured Licia Albanese in 
her first appearance as Lid at the Metro- 
politan. Miss Albanese has sung this 
role many times at other houses, and 
she brought great warmth and under- 
standing to her performance tonight. 
If anything, she was almost too shy 
and self-effacing as the slave girl, one 
of the few recognizably human types 
in the opera. She was in fine shape 
vocally, and won a well-deserved ova- 
tion from the audience. 


-Michael Brozen 


Louis Melancon 


Gianna D'Angelo as Gilda 





Coulter Makes | MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 
Debut as Musetta Leave New York via Swissair June 28 or July 11 
April 10—Pucerst: Le Bohime. Dine Formichin AIX EN PROVENCE - ATHENS - BAYREUTH - EDINBURGH + GLYNDEBOURNE 
0), “ r Cc , J 
‘ehanovsky (Schaunard), G T (Col- 
line), “Victoria de Tos Arigeles (Mimi). “Dorothy HOLLAND - LUCERNE - MUNICH - ROME - ag 8 by 
Coul } d ( , Fern ) ren 
(Benoit), Frank D’Elia “(Parpignol), Norman 45 days . O60 .6 8 & ee + ts .from b nal toh 
Saen, (Alenere) . Uere sens 16 rome: includes jet air transportation, firstclass hotels, transfers, sight- 
onn Fry { ustoms cer) omas chip- ~aEP ore oat ‘s = 
pers candusting Act I; George Schick conducting seeing, TICKETS TO PERFORMANCES a 
ae iy Ee ee Also independent arrangements for the festivals in Bergen, 
Except for the lovely singing and Stockholm, Helsinki, Vienna and Zurich —s 
sensitive acting of Victoria de los ; ee Se San Juan, P.R. 
Angeles, this was a generally humdrum FESTIVAL CASALS Fh 1961 
performance. Dorothy Coulter, the a ‘ ’ : - ; 
young American soprano who made her This outstanding event should not be missed this year. Only a few 
a ony Musett: hours away from the Continental United States. 
debut with the company as Musetta, 
was musically adequate, but neither her one week at the Festival ....from $68.00 
singing nor her acting was at all distin- (plus air fare) 
guished. includes hotel accommodations, sightseeing, excursion, transfers 
Even with allowance for debut nerves, and TICKETS FOR FOUR PERFORMANCES 


her singing of top phrases was strident 


and unsteady and her voice did not | MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 7 


sound os fresh and vital os ‘8 should 119 W. 57 Street, New York 19, N.Y. Tel. Plaza 7-5985 
have in so youthful an artist. Her act- 


ing was almost amateurish, with exag- 
gerated facial expression and stock 
movements and gestures. Now that the 


ordeal of her debut is passed, Miss n 
Coulter may make a better showing e en (0 ~ ‘ or 

— a ra his first Rodolfo Author of: Pitches; Intervals; Meter & Rhythm; Chords 

at the Metropolitan, husbanding his MUSICIANSHIP and SIGHTSINGING 

rather slender voice for the big phrases Audition by Appointment 

very cannily and revealing a thorough 111 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. PL 7-3689 
command of the part. He was scarcely 
a romantic poet or an ardent lover, but 
he did sense the exquisite quality of 


Miss de los Angeles’ singing of the S AMUEL Among outstanding Metropolitan Opere 
more delicate and intimate passages artists studying with Mr. Margolis 
and match it with some fine lyricism of 




















are: the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 
his own. MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
Mr. Valentino, Mr. Cehanovsky and JEROME HINES, famous basso, 
Mr. Tozzi were singing their roles for and other celebrated singers. 
the first time this season. I am sorry 


152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. COlumbia 5-9155 
to report that Mr. Cehanovsky was all 


but inaudible much of the time and 
that Mr. Valentino sang so foggily that 
one almost wished that he were. As for 
Mr. Tozzi, he turned in his customary 
admirable performance. If not perfect- THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
ly focussed, tonally, the Vecchia zim- 
arra was tenderly done, and his voice is the only monthly journal 
was a pillar of strength in the rather F f A 
decrepit quartet of Bohemians. in magazine format in the 
Thomas Schippers suffered an acute . 
attack of indigestion during Act I Western Hemisphere 
(which did not surprise me), and George 
Schick took over for the remaining devoted to all phases and needs of 
three acts in efficient fashion. i 
Robert Sabin organists and church musicians 








Irene Dalis Proves $3 yearly — $5 two years 
A Superb Kundry 


April 7.—Hermann Uhde (Amfortas), William 
Wildermann (Titurel), Jerome Hines (Gurne- THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, Dept. MA 
manz), Ramon Vinay (Parsifal), Gerhard Pech- 
ner (Klingsor), Irene Dalis (Kundry). Mignon 280 Broadway 
Dunn (A Voice), Gabor Carelli (First Knight of 
the Grail). Louis Sgarro (Second Knight of the Staten Island 10, N. v. 
Grail), Mildred Allen (First Esquire), Helen 
Vanni (Second Esquire), Charles Anthony (Third 
Esquire), Robert Nagy (Fourth Esquire), Laurel 
Hurley. Teresa Stratas, Helen Vanni, Lucille 
Kailer, Joan Wall and Margaret Roggero (Flower 
Maidens). Karl Boehm conducting 


NAME 


; :, STREET ADDRESS 
The Metropolitan can now boast of 


another memorable Kundry in the per- 
son of Irene Dalis, who was heard for 
the first time in the role at the sea- 
son’s last performance of Parsifal. This 
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role, which Wagner himself considered 
to be his most difficult, requires not 
only a musician of the highest rank 
but a subtle and powerful actress. And 
all this Miss Dalis proved to be, in a 
performance that held the audience 
breathless and won her a stormy ova- 
tion at the end of Act I 

Like her illustrious predecessors in 
the part, Kerstin Thorborg and Astrid 
Varnay, Miss Dalis was able to achieve 
convincingly the transformation from 
the tortured, ambiguous, wild creature 
of Act I to the terrible instrument of 
magic and vengefulness in Act II, with 
her revulsions of feeling that call for 
an incredible gamut of expression. 
Like them, she was radiant with a 
mysterious loveliness and at the same 
time subtly menacing. And the beauty 
of her singing and gesture always 
sprang. from the music and _ text. 
Nothing was superimposed. 

As if inspired by Miss Dalis, Mr. 
Vinay gave by far the best performance 
I have heard from him in years. Here 
was a Parsifal that one could believe 
in and not a butter-tub, impervious to 
spiritual agonies! And never has Mr. 
Hines (perhaps the most eloquent 
Gurnemanz on the operatic stage to- 
day) sung more magnificently. Nor 
should Mr. Uhde’s poignantly acted 
Amfortas go unpraised; here again is 
an artist of the first water. Though not 
of this stature, the Klingsor of Mr 
Pechner is a vivid figure. The others, 
too, were inspired 

Karl Boehm’s Parsifal is more “secu- 
lar” and vehement than Stiedry’s or 
Knappertsbusch’s, but it is a glowing 
conception. Thanks to Miss Dalis and 
her fellow singers, and to Mr. Boehm 
and the orchestra, we were able to sense 
this miraculous work in all its unearthly 
beauty Robert Sabin 


Carmen 
April 12.—Risé Stevens (Carmen), William Olvis 
Don José), Lucine Amara (Micaela), Robert 
Merrill (Escamillo), Norman Scott (Zuniga), 
Clifford Harvuot (Morales), Gloria Lind (Fras 
ta), Margaret Roggero (Mercedes), George 
Cehanovsky (Dancaire), Paul Frank (Remen 


lado Jean Morel conducting 


Risé Stevens made her only appear- 
ince of the 1960-61 Metropolitan sea- 
son in this eighth and final presentation 
of Bizet’s Carmen. The house was sold 
out for this special non-subscription per- 
formance, and the audience indicated 
quite early that it had missed Miss 
Stevens 

In fact 
ment, of 


there was an air of excite- 
anticipation, that apparently 
across the footlights, for Car- 
was sung and played with more 
enthusiasm than I can recall in recent 
Jean Morel’s conducting had 
much to do with the liveliness of things 
on stage and in the pit. He led a crisp 
performance that pointed up the more 
dramatic elements of the score. 

William Olvis acquitted himself nicely 
in his first Don José of the season. 
Gloria Lind, in her eagerness to do well 
by Frasquita, was often shrill and color- 
less 

As for Miss Stevens, it was a big 
night. She has a vast following, al- 


reached 
nen 


scasons 
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Houston Rogers 
Irene Dalis as Kundry 


though there are those, including me, 
who have misgivings about some of her 
vocal and dramatic ideas. But there 
was no denying that she dominated 
every scene on this occasion, and there 
was a tremendous ovation for her at 
the final curtain. Wriston Locklair 


Nilsson and Cvejic 
Heard in Last Aida 


April 14 Ezio lagello (The King), bGiserka 
Cvejic (Amneris) (Debut), Birgit Nilsson (Aida), 
Kurt Baum (Radames), Anselmo Colzan 
(Amonasro), Norman Scott (Ramfis), Robert 
Nagy (A Messenger), Carlotta Ordassy (A Priest- 
ess). Nino Verchi conducting 


[he Metropolitan now has four mag- 


nificent Aidas: Renata Tebaldi, Leonie 
Rysanek, Leontyne Price and Birgit 
Nilsson, who sang the role for the first 
time at the season’s last performance 

It also has several admirable Am- 
nerises, including Giulietta Simionato, 
Irene Dalis, Nell Rankin and Biserka 
Cvejic, who made her debut with the 
company in this role on this same occa- 
sion. Now all it needs is a good 
Radames and a new production and we 
shall all be happy. 

Miss Cvejic was not to be envied in 
making her debut at the same perform- 
ance at which the dazzling Nilsson was 
heard for the first time in this major 
Italian role. But she came through with 
flying colors and richly deserved the 
ovation she received at the end of the 
Judgment Scene. She is a handsome 
woman and a good actress. Hers was 
a sullen, fiercely jealous, yet somehow 
pitiable princess, torn between pride, 
possessiveness and a sincere love. The 
voice is richly colored, with a solid top, 
definitely a mezzo-soprano and not a 
contralto. At times it seemed a little 
spread and it did not always ring 
through in heroic phrases as one could 
have wished, but there was no doubt 
that Miss Cve can sing beautifully, 
besides dominating the stage. 

Everyone knew that Miss Nilsson 
would sing the role of Aida excitingly 
but they may not have. anticipated how 
well she would act it. Her Aida was 


passionate, primitive and yet endowed 
with natural dignity. In the Triumphal 
Scene her voice soared through the 
huge ensembles with that effortless 
gleam that makes her Turandot so 
stunning. But there was quite as much 
beauty in the lyricism of the Nile scene, 
in which she spun pianissimo phrases 
of exquisite texture. All that this needs 
to be a completely satisfying Aida is 
a more complete integration of the 
heroic with the lyric vocal elements 
and a firmer line of dramatic con- 
tinuitv. Miss Nilsson still has a tend- 
ency to do each scene as a separate 
entity rather than as a link in an emo- 
tional chain. 

Thank heaven we had Kurt Baum 
as Radames. His voice may be thread- 
bare and his acting pretty sad, but he 
knows the style and he is considerate 
of his fellow artists. Of the other artists, 
all of whom had appeared earlier in 
the season, Mr. Colzani was outstand- 
ing. Mr. Verchi conducted again in 
routine and slipshod fashion, and at 
the second recurrence of Radames’ 
soaring phrase on the words Pur ti 
riveggo, mia dolce Aida, he did not 
even provide the expected ritardando 
(It is little things like this that cause 
operatic scenes behind the scenes be- 
tween singers and conductors.) 

An unexpected comic note was in- 
troduced by the three plump young 
ladies who trotted into Amneris’ 
chamber and cavorted around in music 
hall style before tripping out, presum- 
ably to be fed to the crocodiles, if Am- 
neris was a connoisseur of dancing. 
They would have provided toothsome 
morsels. But why bring up painful 
memories of the Metropolitan’s Aida 
production? At least we could enjoy 
Miss Nilsson and Miss Cvejic. With 
singers of this calibre at his disposal it 
is a foregone conclusion that Mr. Bing 
will do something about Aida one ot 
these davs. 


—Robert Sabin 


Louis Melancon 


Birgit Nilsson as Aida 





Wozzeck 


April 15.—Hermann Uhde (Wozzeck), Brenda 
Lewis (Marie), Margaret Roggero (Margaret) 
Paul Franke (The Captain), Ralph Herbert (The 
Doctor), Albert Da Costa (The Drum Major), 
Charles Anthony (Andres), Alessio De Paolis 
(The Fool), Ezio Flagello (First Apprentice), 
Calvin Marsh (Second Apprentice), Earl Ring 
land (A_ soldier), Charles Kuestner (A towns 
man), Thomas Cooke (Marie's child) Karl 
Boehm conducting 


This year the Metropolitan season 
ended “not with a bang, but a whim- 
per,” in the high, unresolved .chord 
that closes Wozzeck. This was an ironic 
vindication of Berg’s equally ironic 
modern masterpiece, introduced late in 
the 1958-59 season with no provision 
for its continuance in 1959-60. The 
moral seems to be never embalm a 
succes d'estime in advance 

Brenda Lewis sang Marie for only 
the second time here, and the first time 
this season. She was more seductive 
and less slatternly than Eleanor Steber, 
and both her dramatic and vocal pro- 
jection were more unified. Love of life 
and despair seemed to go completely 
hand-in-hand, and low, conversational 
tones were less divorced in style from 
high, ringing ones than were Miss 
Steber’s. 

In the curtain calls, wisely 
to the close in Wozzeck, the loudest 
cheers were bestowed on Mr. Boehm 


—Jack Diether 


confined 


BROOKLYN OPERA 
I] Trovatore 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Consiglio (Manrico), Joann Grillo 
Judith Mallin (Inez), Herva Nelli 
Arthur Budney (Count di Luna), Louis Sgarro 


Ferrando), Glen Ellsworth (Ruiz), Robert 
Campi (Gypsy). Carlo Moresco conducting 


April 8.—Giovanni 


(Azucena), 
(Leonora), 


There are certain predictable ele- 
ments in the productions of the Brook- 
lyn Opera Company, which launched 
its six-week spring season with Verdi's 
Trovatore. First, the parts will be well 
cast, if not excitingly so. Second, the 
staging will be old-fashioned, but 
earnest. Third, the audience will be 
large and highly enthusiastic. All these 
predictions came true, once again, on 
opening night 

Herva Nelli, as Leonora, and Louis 
Sgarro, as Ferrando, were borrowed 
from the Metropolitan Opera, the first 
of seven singers from the company who 
will appear during the Brooklyn sea- 
son. Giovanni Consiglio was Manrico, 
Joann Grillo sang Azucena, and Arthur 
Budney was Count di Luna. 

Miss Grillo contributed some fine 
moments as the wandering gypsy, and 
for sheer volume, if not color or beauty, 
Miss Nelli’s voice dominated the scenes 
in which she appeared. Carlo Moresco 
did a commendable job in the pit. 

—Wriston Locklair 


MANNES COLLEGE 


Ariadne auf Naxos 


Wagner Junior High School, March 28.—Mannes 
College Opera Production Workshop and Or- 
chestra. Ralph Herbert (Major Domo), Thomas 
Lewy (Music Teacher), Simona Pekelis (Com- 
poser), Tullio Rosa (Tenor, Bacchus), John 
White (Officer, Scaramuccio), Robert Schmorr 
(Dance Master, Brighella), Edward Taylor (Wig- 
maker, Truffaldin), Chester Thornhill (Lackey), 


Devy Barnett (Zerbinetta), Joanna Owens (Prima 
donna, Ariadne), Fred Griesinger (Arlecchino), 
Kate Hurney (Naiad), Shari Boruvka (Dryad), 
Joan Bishop (Echo). Carl Bamberger conducting 


The Mannes College opera produc- 
tion workshop and orchestra are to be 
congratulated on their near-professional 
Ariadne. Despite the cramped stage, 
the awkward translation (by Leopold 
Sachse), and some minor vocal and 
orchestral mishaps, things came off sur- 
prisingly well. 

Joanna Owens, a beautiful girl, has 
a large voice which she kept subdued 
in the more intimate parts of the opera, 
but which was strong enough to be 
heard in the more heavily orchestrated 
sections. The taxing role of Zerbinetta 
was well characterized by Devy Barnett, 
but its vocal demands began to take 
their toll by the end of the evening. 

The commedia dell’arte business was 
delightfully staged by Ralph Herbert 
and as delightfully performed by Miss 
Barnett and Messrs. Griesinger, White, 
Taylor and Schmorr. The rest of the 
cast gave good accountings of them- 
selves, as did the orchestra under Carl 
Bamberger’s apt direction. 


Michael Brozen 


Charence €.Cramor 
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Thor Johnson and the 
Chicago Littie Symphony 
20 Virtuosi—unique programs 
Youth concerts; orchestra festivals 
Cramer's Opera Festival in 
The Barber of Seville; important 
artists; in English 
The Medleys, duo-pianists 
Another coast-to-coast tour 
Theatre Men, male, octet, soprano, 
pianist. Bernard Izzo, director 
Serenaders Male Quartet: Ralph 
Nielsen, 4 of Chicago's finest voices 
Remarc Trio with Prudencija Bickus, 
Thomas MacBone, Richard Best 
“In Operetta Time” with Bernard 
Izzo, Janet Carison, David Burk 
St. Louis Trio with Melvin Ritter, 
Olga Zilboorg, Jane Allen 
"Vignettes"; stage incidents with 
Dorothy Cothran, Blanche Lewis, 
Russell Stephan 
Solo recitalists: 
Dorothy Cothran, Soprano 
Ralph Nielsen, Tenor 
Bernard Izzo,Baritone 











ORCHESTRAS 
IN NEW YORK 


Les Indes Galantes 
In U. S. Premiere 


Town Hall, March 1 RAMEAL Les Indes Gal 
antes. Presented by the Clarion Music Founda- 
tion. Festival Orchestra and Chorus, Thomas 
Dunn conducting. Albert Fuller, harpsichord 
Judith Raskin and Maria Ferriero, sopranos; 
Charles Bressler and George Shirley, tenors; 
Robert Trehy, baritone 





The lavish production of Rameau’s 
opéra-ballet Les Indes Galantes at the 
Paris Opéra a few years ago called in- 


ternational attention to this work. | 
am informed on good authority (in- 
cluding that of a well-known French 
musicologist) that the production, 
though visually sumptuous, was a musi- 
cal travesty. Rameau’s score had been 
doctored in a manner that would make 
some of Leopold Stokowski’s Bach ar- 
rangements seem positively chaste, by 
comparison. 

All the more credit to the Clarion 
Foundation for bringing us the music 
unpadded and “unimproved”. Of 
course, without the spectacle, we can 
get no just idea of its total effect, but 
even in concert form and stripped of 
much of its ballet music, the score is 
unquestionably a masterpiece. The 
arias are ravishingly beautiful and the 
scoring reveals everywhere Rameau’s 
marvelous color sense and harmonic 
richness. 

The libretto is delicious. It is pos- 
sibly the only opera in which the villain 
uses a volcanic eruption to further his 
evil ends. And the scene in the Ameri- 
can forest between the very Parisian 
Indians and the Frenchman and Span- 
iard is hysterically funny, if looked at 
from a 20th century viewpoint (which 
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we must not do). But the music carries 
everything before it 

The performance was respectable in 
quality, if not distinguished. A shining 
exception to the prevailing adequacy 
was Judith Raskin, who sang ex- 
quisitely. But the others (notably Mr 
Bressler) deserve credit for their taste 
and sense of style. Mr. Dunn was a bit 
stolid, but he brought out the essential 
beauty and vitality of the score. Spe- 
cial praise must go to Mr. Fuller for 
his admirable continuo playing. Some 
day, the Clarion Foundation and George 
Balanchine should get together! : 


Robert Sabin 


Memorial Concert 
For Mitropoulos 


Carnegie Hall 


March 5.—Symphony of the Air 
BEETHOVEN 


Egmont Overture (Karl Boehm cor 
ducting). Mozart: Bella mia fiamma (Eleanor 
Steber, soprano; Mr. Boehm conducting). CILEa: 
Poveri Fiori (from Adriana Lecouvreur) (Renata 
di yprano; Fausto Cleva conducting). VERDI 

) om the Requiem) (Barry Morell 

leva conducting) dve Maria 

mezzo-soprano; Mr. Cleva con 

lacerato spirito (from Simon Box 

io Flagello, bass; Mr. Cleva conduct 

ing); Offertorio (from the Requiem) (Miss Tebaldi 
Miss Dunn, Mr. Morell, Mr. Flagello; Mr. Cleva 
onducting ) GOLDMARK Air from Violin Con 
erto (Mishel Piastro, violinist; Mr. Cleva con 
Jucting ) PROKOPIEFE Piano Concerto No. 3 
Van Cliburn pianist-conductor ) WAGNER 
e to Act I of Lohengrin (Mr. Cleva con 
Trauermarsch (from Die Gétterddim 

(Mr. Boehm conducting). Srrauss: Im 

Four Last Songs) (Miss Steber; Mr 


conducting) 


Boehm 


One of Dimitri Mitropoulos’ inter- 
ests was the Musicians’ Aid Society and 
the help it provides indigent musicians. 
Chis Memorial Concert, sponsored by 
the Society, was designed to raise funds 
to endow a home for aging musicians 
in the name of the late conductor. 

lributes were paid to Mr. Mitropou- 
los by His Eminence, Archbishop 
lakovos of the Greek Archdiocese of 
North and South America; Senator 
Jacob K. Javits; Rudolf Bing of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Van Cliburn; 
David M. Keiser of the New York 
Philharmonic, and Leonard Bernstein. 

[he concert also marked the first 
appearance of Mr. Cliburn as pianist- 
conductor in the Prokofieff Third Piano 
Concerto, a favorite piano-conducting 
vehicle of Mr. Mitropoulos. The young 
pianist even used the special transparent 
piano top created for Mr. Mitropoulos 
or his last appearance as _pianist- 
conductor in the Prokofieff Concerto, 
in 1953, at the Steinway Centennial 
Concert 


} 
‘ 
i 


Mr. Cliburn has been studying con- 
ducting with no less a master than 
Bruno Walter, and brought off his per- 
formance in a_ highly professional 
manner. The savage drive and bravura 
of his playing brought the evening’s 
most enthusiastic and prolonged ova- 
tion. Renata Tebaldi was in her best 
vocal form—and that is formidable. It 
was very interesting to hear her in the 
excerpt from Verdi's Requiem with 
Miss Dunn and Messrs. Morell and 
Flagello, a part in which she won 
acclaim under Toscanini at the outset of 
her career. Praise should go also to Mr. 
Morell for his splendid singing of the 
Ingemisco from the Requiem. 
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Ozan Marsh 


Karl Boehm is back in New York 
following his recent eye operation. He 
led a brilliant performance of the 
Egmont Overture. When has the Sym- 
phony of the Air sounded so polished? 
Eleanor Steber joined Mr. Boehm in a 
touching performance of Strauss’s /m 
4Abendrot. and a_ variable one of 
Mozart's Bella mia fiamma. 

John Ardoin 


Bernstein Turns 

Key to 20th Century 

Carnegie Hall, March 5, 3:00.—New York Phil- 
harmonic, Leonard Bernstein conductor. MOZART 
Symphony in C major, K. 425 (Linz). Bere 


Three Orchestral Pieces, Op. 6. Ives: Symphony 
No. 2 


This was the first of Mr. Bernstein's 
programs called Keys to the Twentieth 
Century and it brought us a shattering 
masterpiece by one of the giants of the 
Viennese school and a lovable work 
by our own Charles Ives. The hall was 
filled (with many young people in the 
audience) and the Berg and Ives pieces 
received just as much attention as en- 
thusiasm as the Mozart, to judge from 
the concentration and applause. I won- 
der how many people realize how 
miraculous this is? One of the keys to 
the 20th century is to get people to 
live in it and understand it, artistically 
speaking. And this Mr. Bernstein is 
doing. 

rhe secret is, of course, that he loves 
and believes in contemporary music 
and is therefore able to share his in- 
sight into it. He conducted the pro- 
phetic Berg pieces very romantically, 
but if details sometimes tended to ob- 
scure the whole, the essential drive and 
meaning of the music were never lost 
for a moment. To me, this score re- 
mains one of the most terrifying ex- 
periences in the realm of music—an 
intuitive vision of horror and catas- 
trophe that yet remains abstract, an 
incredibly sensitive refraction of the 
atmosphere of 1914. 


[he almost Brahmsian Ives Second, 
which had its belated premiere on Feb. 
22, 1951, with the Philharmonic under 
Mr. Bernstein, reveals an accessible and 
charming side of this fantastically origi- 
nal and indomitable musical pioneer. 

—Robert Sabin 


Ozan Marsh Soloist 

With Philharmonic 

Carnegie Hall, March 4.—New York Philhar- 
monic, Andre Kostelanetz conducting Ozan 
Marsh, pianist. Mozart: Symphony No. 23 in 
D major, K. 181. Raver: Mother Goose Suite 
Lis7t Piano Concerto No. 1. Tocn: Circus 
Overture. BORODIN Polovetsian Dances (from 
Prince Igor). Kern: Portrait for Orchestra; 
Mark Twain. Rovcers: Ballet Music from On 
Your Toes 


Mr. Marsh’s performance was some- 
thing special. His playing encompassed 
the lyricism of Liszt as well as his 
virtuosic grandeur. Due to the pianist’s 
strength and sensitivity of temperament, 
this was an extraordinarily communca- 
tive and evocative performance. 

Mr. Kostelanetz effectively con- 
ducted the lighthearted Symphony No. 
23, a Salzburg work in three continuous 
movements written when Mozart was 
17 years old. And the Ravel had a 
tender reading, re-creating the fairy tale 
atmosphere which was its inspiration. 

The Toch, which sometimes re- 
minded one of Petruchka, had a lively 
exposition, as did the brilliant Borodin 
and the pops remainder of the pro- 
gram. —David J. Baruch 


Stokowski Revives 

Schoenberg Gurrelieder 

Carnegie Hall, March 7.—Philadelphia Orches 
tra, Leopold Stokowski conducting. Margarita 
Zambrana, soprano; Rudolf Petrak and Thomas 
Hageman, tenors; George Hoffman, bass; Temple 
University Choirs SCHOENBERG: Gurrelieder 
(edited by Erwin Stein). 


Arnold Schoenberg’s two-hour dra- 
matic cantata, Gurrelieder (1900-11), is 
a complete adventure in musical evolu- 
tion. It begins stylistically in that 
forest where Siegfried rested for twelve 
years while Wagner was composing 
Tristan and Meistersinger, and proceeds 
with irresistible logic to the very 
threshold of Pierrot Lunaire. 

This most extravagantly romantic 
piece of music since Berlioz is surely 
not for our age. On that point alone I 
am at one with the daily press. Our 
means are too limited, our imaginations 
too fettered, our judgment too im- 
patient, our outlook too practical to 
render it full justice—even, alas, on a 
once-a-generation basis. Yet Carnegie 
Hall was packed to the roof with ana- 
chronistic souls eagerly lapping it up, 
with many more trying to get in. 

What they heard inside was a scoring 
drastically scaled down from its pre- 
scribed orchestra of 150, with much- 
simplified choral writing—an edition 
specially prepared, for “practical” per- 
formance, of course, by the late Erwin 
Stein (unpublished). They also heard an 
abridgment of the music itself, the 
whole of the Melodrama (The Summer 
Wind's Wild Hunt for speaker and or- 
chestra) being omitted. 


There is, however, no connection 





between this abridgment and the Stein 
edition itself. It was strictly a local 
matter. No text was provided in the 
program, and one noted many patrons 
hopelessly scanning the inadequate 
synopsis for a clue to what was going 
on. 

As though dampened somewhat by 
these limitations and his own temporary 
lameness, Leopold Stokowski led a per- 
formance that must have seemed a trifle 
perfunctory to those who know his 
famous recording of thirty years ago 
with the same orchestra (then his own) 
It was still a miracle of tonal organiza- 
tion, beautifully played, but lacking the 
extra lift, the glow that irradiates such 
music when everything is _ perfectly 
geared. 

In the central role of King Walde- 
mar, Rudolf Petrak’s tone was continu- 
ally forced, his manner stolid. I did not 
see whether he jumped his cue in Mit 
Toves Stimme or the players missed 
theirs, but he recovered only by stop- 
ping dead in mid-line. 

Margarita Zambrana, his Tove, 
barely got by with the aid of a score 
Mr. Stokowski had to adopt an ex- 
tremely mechanical beat for her in the 
exultant Sterne jubeln, while in Du 
sendest mir ein Liebesblick she was too 
occupied to know what kind of glances 
he might be sending her. Her final high 
tones were good. 

George Hoffman, another bookworm, 
managed as the peasant to divide his 
attention more successfully Thomas 
Hageman as Foolish Klaus had a 
pleasantly light voice and splendid dic- 
tion, which he projected as well as he 
could without straining. 


The best solo performance was that 


of Nell Rankin as the Wood Dove, who 
delivered her one extensive scena with 
all the ardor and cumulative power 
which the music demands. Her Helwigs 
Falke war’s was the only vocal moment 
of the evening that was spine-tingling 
The college choir was quite good, but 
the expedient of using women to 
strengthen the tenor lines in the male 
choruses was less so. 

Miss Rankin had originally been 
scheduled to deliver the speaking part 
in the melodrama, a _ role usually 
assigned to a baritone. One can imagine 
her feelings on learning that it would 
be cut! 

When I inquired whether the cut was 
caused by the problem of musicians’ 
Overtime, the management denied it, 
and claimed ignorance of the reason 
for the cut. Whatever the cause, the 
occurrence illustrates precisely what I 
meant by “not for our age,” and it 
dealt the coup de erdce for true Gurre 
lovers too. 

The melodrama is the most advanced 
point in the evolutionary scheme of the 
work. Schoenberg’s orchestration, attest- 
ing from the start the incredible genius 
of a young man with but four pub- 
lished works to his credit, becomes 
refined here to purest intensity. And 
thus we arrived at a moment of supreme 
expectation, only to be whisked by Mr. 
Stokowski into the final chorus, leaving 
nought but a gaping hole. 


Then, jerked back to reality, we rose 
and applauded that hardy soul hobbling 
off the stage. For come what may, this 
was Gurrelieder 1961: our only point 
of contact with a masterpiece. 

—Jack Diether 


New York Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, March 
20th Century, Program Il 
monic, Leonard Bernstein conducting Schola 
Cantorum of New York. HINDEMITH: Concert 
Music for Strings and Brass, Op. 50. STRAVINSKY 
Symphony of Psalms. Rave: Daphnis et Chloe 
(Complete Ballet Score) 


12, 3:00.—Keys to the 
New York Philhar 


Considering the great number of 
times the Second Suite from Ravel's 
idyllic ballet has been performed about 
New York, it seems very odd that the 
complete work had not been essayed 
by the Philharmonic before now. The 
suite itself (the final quarter of this 50- 
minute composition) is certainly a sat- 
isfying entity. But those who still, des- 
pite four complete recordings, imagine 
that the whole ballet score, minus stag- 
ing, is simply the suite quadrupled with- 
out much justification, reckon without 
one factor: the wordless chorus 

The recurrent entry of the chorus 
into the orchestral fabric molds what 
would otherwise be diffuse indeed into 
a strangely but perfectly contoured for- 
mal scheme, and transforms the final 


scene (all the more if the music itself 


is overly familiar!) into an exciting new 
experience. No staging is required to 
enhance the rapture of this astonishing 
tour de force. 

Mr. Bernstein juxtaposed his “Keys 
to the 20th century” in such a way 
as to utilize the utmost contrast not 
only of style, but also of texture and 
instrumentation. From Ravel’s word- 
less pagan chorus to Stravinsky’s stern 
Latin psalms, from the wonderful or- 
chestral blending of Daphnis to the an- 
tiphony of Hindemith’s festive music 
for strings vs. brass, and the vertical 
cutting edge of Stravinsky’s massed 
winds with piano-percussion-string bass, 
the entire program was a marvel of 
tonal variety. And not simply for its 
own sake, but in the service of the 
most ecstatic and profound musical 
thought. At least I hope it was as 
thought-provoking as it was obviously 
stimulating. 

Mr. Bernstein was in as near-total 
command of this protean ensemble as 
I have ever seen him. It was his day, 
and if any other individuals can be 
singled out amid the general triumph, 
it must be John Wummer for his flute 
obbligato in the Ravel finale, oboist 
Harold Gomberg for his leading of the 
fugue in Psalm 39, and Hugh Ross, 
the genial and beloved director of the 
Schola Cantorum Jack Diether 
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Henryk Szeryng Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 


Carnegie Hall, Mar. 8.—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Charles Munch conducting. Henryk Szer- 
yng, violinist. HonecceR:Symphony No. 1. ScHuU 
MANN Violin Concerto in D minor DVORAK 
Symphony No. 4 in G major, Op. 88 


[his program of seldom heard works 
was rewarding. As a product of the 
composer’s late years, when he was 
mentally ill, the Schumann Violin Con- 
certo may not represent him at his best, 
yet it contains some lovely things. The 
slow movement, for instance, Is one of 
breathtaking, ethereal beauty. 

Mr. Szeryng communicated its serene 
melancholy with exquisite refinement 
of tone and phrasing, as did Mr. Munch 
and the orchestra. While the violinist 
had no difficulty in handling Schu- 
mann’s brilliant but awkwardly written 
his playing was somewhat 
lacking in temperament in the outer 
movements. The fault may have been 
Mr. Munch’s, since he took Schumann’s 
nicht zu schnellen” tempos far too 
literally 

Dvorak’s G major Symphony is hon- 
forthright music that is neither 
ashamed to sing with sentiment nor to 
tickle the ear with dancing rhythms 
of bucolic vigor. It was played con 
amore 

In many ways, the most interesting 
item in the program was the Honegger 
Symphony. A typical product of the 
1920s, it is a dark, foreboding work 
that mingles sentimental cafe-type mel- 
odies with grinding dissonances, huffing 
and puffing rhythms and other motor- 
istic elements suggestive of the machine 
age. The Adagio, which rises to an 
agonizing climax, is a kind of bitter- 
sweet Bach chorale heard through the 
musical equivalent of a distorting mir- 
ror. The final Presto—a jazzed up tar- 
antella—ends surprisingly with a coda 
of serene beauty and touching sim- 
plicity Rafael Kammerer 


passages, 


est, 


Silverstein Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 


Hall, March 11, 
Orchestra, Charles 
Joseph Silverstein, violinist 
tion du Monde. PROKOPIEFF 

o. 2 in G minor, Op. 63 
in D minor 


2:30 
Munch 
MILHAUD 
Violin 
FRANCK 


Boston Sym- 

conducting 
La Créa 
Concerto 
Symphony 


Carnegie 
phony 


It was a delight to be present once 
again at Milhaud’s own personal version 
of the Creation. This funny, yet some- 
how sad and touching piece is one of 
the few jazz-oriented scores from the 
1920s that have kept their validity. Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra gave it a lively 
reading and brought to the fore all its 
bittersweet feeling 

Joseph Silverstein, soloist in the 
Prokofieff G minor Violin Concerto, is 
a member of the orchestra’s violin sec- 
tion. In 1959 he won third prize in the 
International Music Competition at 
Brussels, the only musician from the 
United States to reach the finals, and in 
1960 won the Naumburg Award. 

He plays like a dream, with beautiful 
tone, perfect intonation, and the tight- 
est, most poignant use of vibrato im- 
aginable. The considerable technical 
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Henryk Szeryng 


difficulties of the Prokofieff at no time 
hindered Mr. _ Silverstein’s music- 
making; he came through them as clean 
as paint. The young violinist deserves 
more than applause. 

Mr. Munch gave his all to the Franck 
Symphony, as did the orchestra. It was 
a stirring performance, and even man- 
aged to inject a feeling of freshness into 
this overworked piece. The strings 
sounded marvelous, while the winds 
kept their typical French flavor, a sound 
quite annoying at times. 

Michael Brozen 


Philharmonic Gives 
Young People’s Concert 


March 18, 12:00 
Leonard Bernstein, Elyakum Shapira, 
Stanger and Gregory Millar conducting 
Harrell, cello; Jung Ja Kim, piano; Ver- 
onica Tyler, soprano; Henry Chapin, narrator 
Dvorak: Cello Concerto, Finale (Mr. Harrell, 
Mr. Shapira). CHopin: Piano Concerto No. 1, 
Romanza (Miss Kim, Mr. Stanger). Puccini 
iddio (from La Bohéme); Menorti: Hello, hello 
(from The Telephone). (Miss Tyler, Mr. Millar) 
BRITTEN: Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra 
(Mr. Chapin, Mr. Bernstein). Mozart: Symphony 
No. 36, Minuet and Rondo (Mr. Bernstein). 


Carnegie Hall 
harmonic, 
Russell 
Lynn 


New York Phil 


Joseph Silverstein 


Youth was the order of the day as 
Mr. Bernstein produced his second an- 
nual Young Performer’s Day, the third 
in his admirable series of youth con- 
certs. Of the young soloists I was most 
immediately taken with Miss Kim, a 
16-year-old Korean girl whose Chopin 
was strongly phrased, beautifully shaped 
and full of tender and elevated thoughts. 
1 .also liked her exceptional sense of 
ensemble; there seemed to be a real 
meeting of minds between her and Mr. 
Stanger about making music. 

Mr. Harrell, also 16, seemed a bit 
ill-at-ease during the truncated version 
of the Dvorak finale, for reasons that 
may not be entirely his fault (see be- 
low), but there were moments of strong 
and brave playing that indicate promise. 
Miss Tyler, a venerable 22, has a lovely, 
strong and clean voice and a superior 
sense of diction. Mr. Chapin, who is 
all of 12, guided his audience through 
Britten’s variations with wonderful earn- 
estness and aplomb, although I would 
be hard put to determine whether either 
he or Mr. Bernstein cared much for the 
music itself. 

Much as it pains me to speak against 
so worthy a venture as these concerts, 
I must protest the genuine discomforts 
thrown in the way of the live audience 
by the demands of television. The bank 
of lights shining out into the audience 
made it impossible for anyone on the 
right side of the auditorium to watch 
Stage proceedings for more than an 
occasional glance. Throughout the con- 
cert the mobile cameras wandered 
around the stage nibbling on the per- 
formers, butting into their most reflec- 
tive moments and creating what must 
be a horribly unnerving experience for 
a young person trying to please an 
audience. I think the distractions are 
excessive, and I would suggest that some 
thought be given to filming the concerts 
at a separate session. You can put up 
with this nonsense for “What's My 
Line,” but at least the tickets are free. 
I should add that my ten-year-old com- 
panion at this concert concurred com- 
pletely. —Alan Rich 


New York Philharmonic 

Carnegie Hall, March 18.—New York Philhar 
monic, Leonard Bernstein and Russell Stanger 
conducting. CRESTON: Janus, Op. 77 (New York 
Premiere). Bartok: Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta. BeeTHOvVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A 
major, Op. 92 

Paul Creston’s Janus was commis- 
sioned by the Association of Women’s 
Committees for Symphony Orchestras 
and was premiered by the Denver Sym- 
phony under Saul Caston on July 17, 
1959. 

The title, Mr. Creston informs us, has 
nothing to do with the two-faced 
Roman deity, but merely designates its 
two-part form—Prelude and Dance. 
On the whole it is a mild, easily listen- 
able, impressionistic piece despite its 
“multimeters, polymeters, polyrhythms” 
and other rhythmic complexities. Rus- 
sell Stanger, one of Mr. Bernstein’s as- 
sistant conductors, led the work with 
skill and authority. 

Mr. Bernstein himself conducted the 
remainder of the program. His Bartok 





was superb, but his Beethoven was 
pushed and pulled in all directions. It 
was interpretation stretched to the limits 
of exaggeration. Rafael Kammerer 


Gould Soloist 
With Bernstein 
Carnegie Hall, March 19, 3:00.—New York Phil 
harmonic, Leonard Bernstein conducting. Marni 
Nixon, soprano. Glenn Gould, pianist. Pierrt 
BouLez: Improvisation on Mallarmé, No. 2 (Une 
dentelle s'abolit) (United States Premiere, March 
16), Gregory Millar conducting. Bartok: Music 
for Strings, Percussion and Celesta. BEETHOVEN 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major 

Although Pierre Boulez is widely ad- 
mired as a composer, I must freely con- 
fess that my admiration for him is based 
rather upon his services to contempo- 
rary music in general than upon his own 
music. True, I have heard few of his 
works and those only once or twice, 
but they have invariably impressed me 
as the music of an expert craftsman who 
has nothing to say. 


Glenn Gould 


This Mallarmé setting had a charac- 
teristically finely-spun and richly-tinted 
texture. The vocal line (valiantly sung 
by Miss Nixon) leaped wildly about 
with intentional disregard of normal 
verbal accents and rhythms. And (at 
first hearing) it all seemed to add up to 
a clever stunt. Mr. Millar, a first-rate 
musician as well as a gifted conductor, 
solved the formidable technical prob- 
lems of the score brilliantly and easily 

All the more powerful was the effect 
of the Bartok masterpiece. It seems in- 
credible that this score is only 25 years 
old, for it obviously belongs to all time. 
Here is a 20th-century composer who 
can stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Brahms, Beethoven or Bach and not be 
dwarfed. Mr. Bernstein’s approach to 
the music was poetic and romantic. 
Less sharply defined in rhythm and bril- 
liantly colored than some interpreta- 
tions, his had the advantage of intro- 
spective depth and lovely sound. 

I would not be so foolish as to 
assert that Glenn Gould can do no 
wrong. But it is sufficiently clear that 
he is one of the most profoundly gifted 
and spiritually refined pianists of his 
generation (in some ways unique) and 
therefore I am willing to accept many 
of his idiosyncrasies as the divine right 
of the supremely gifted musician. 


What if he did bring out basses in the 
Beethoven in unorthodox fashion? 
What if he did roll chords and indulge 
in peculiar accents and phrasings? It 
was still one of the most tonally ex- 
quisite, poetically evocative and emo- 
tionally vital performances of the G 
major Concerto that I have heard in 
many years. This young man is a ma- 
gician. If he is to be dubbed eccentric, 
then my reply is that we need more 
eccentrics! Robert Sabin 


Little Orchestra 


Town Hall, March 20.—Little Orchestra Society 
Thomas Scherman conducting. Choral Art Society, 
William Jonson, Director, CHERUBINI: Symphony 
in D major (1815); Requiem in D minor (1836) 


The survival of such composers as 
Cherubini in today’s concert halls serves 
a valuable, if somewhat negative, func- 
tion as a yardstick against which the 
greatness of their contemporaries can 
be measured. During an evening of 
Cherubini one constantly hears in one’s 
mind the way Beethoven or the young 
Schubert might have worked out the 
same idea; one is then drawn up short 
as the meager and academic mind of 
Cherubini lets these ideas fall to earth 
half-realized. Throughout this concert 
there raged a constant struggle between 
form and content, with the unhappy 
spectacle of the almost-great composer 
pilloried by his own inability to deal 
with what he had contrived. 

Could not some analogy be drawn 
between the lot of Cherubini and Mr. 
Scherman himself? Once again there 
was the conflict between good intention 
and insufficient powers of extension and 
realization. Mr. Scherman and the or- 
chestra gave a reasonable approxima- 
tion of the notes in the Symphony— 
give and take a rather large number of 
ragged entrances—but the spirit rarely 
triumphed over the flesh. The over-all 
effect was that of preparation measure 
by measure, with little regard for line. 
The Requiem was better played, with 
loving attention paid to such fleeting 
sublimities as the final pages of the 
Dies Irae and the dying away of the 
Agnus Dei. But this is the kind of 
music that needs a projection some- 
what larger than life. Mere affection, 
alas, seemed only to accentuate its 
weaknesses. Alan Rich 


Marlowe Celebrates 
Bach’s Birthday 


Hall, Mar. 21.—Sylvia Marlowe, 
Festival Orchestra, Thomas 
Gerald Tarack, violin 
continuo. BacH: Concertos for Harpsichord and 
Orchestra in D minor, A major, and F minor 
Vivato: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in G 
minor, Op. 4, No. 6. VivaLpt-BacH: Concerto for 

Solo Clavier in G minor, Op. 4, No. 6 


Town 
chord 
ducting 


harpsi- 
Dunn con- 
Eric Leber. 


No finer tribute could be paid Bach 
on the 276th anniversary of his birth 
than did Sylvia Marlowe and her en- 
semble of 13 strings in this concert. 
The approach of all concerned was one 
of dedication, but the music emerged 
warm and vibrant, stylistically correct 
without being pedantic, and with pris- 
tine freshness. 

Since all the works were transcrip- 
tions of one sort or another, the pro- 
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Sylvia Marlowe 


gram was a living refutation of the 
arguments of the anti-transcriptionists. 
The most telling example of this was 
the juxtaposition of the Vivaldi Violin 
Concerto (beautifully played by Gerald 
larack and the ensemble) with Bach’s 
transcription of same for solo clavier. 
Fine as the original is, Bach enriched 
it with touches of his own perceptive 
genius 

As for Miss Marlowe's performance 
of this, as well as the other concertos, 
it was as masterly as any Bach playing 
I can recall. While Mr. Dunn and the 
ensemble gave her excellent support, 
they sometimes smothered the sound of 
the harpsichord in the tuttis, but then, 
flown Hall’s acoustics are anything but 
kind to harpsichord tone 

Rafael Kammerer 

Orchestra of America 
Carnegie Hall, March 22 
Richard Korn conducting. Vida Chenoweth, ma 
rimba; Roman Totenberg, violin. Puitie James 
Overture, Bret Harte. WiLttIaM SCHUMAN: Con 
erto for Violin and Orchestra. Paut CRresTON 


Concertino for Marimba and Orchestra. RANDALI 
THOMPSON: Symphony No. 2 


Orchestra of America, 


Except for the Schuman Concerto, 
which dates from 1958, the works 
heard tonight were the product of a 
single decade—1930 to 1940. Philip 
James’s Overture, composed in 1934 
and based on bits of songs relative to 
the times, locales and people Bret 
Harte wrote about, made a rousing 
opener. Thompson's serious, expertly 
written though conventional Second 
Symphony, which was completed in 
1931, brought the concert to a suc- 
close 

Both the Schuman and Creston works 
are primarily virtuoso vehicles designed 
to show off the solo instruments for 
which they were written. Neither could 
have been in better hands. Mr. Toten- 
berg negotiated the difficulties of the 
former with virtuosic aplomb and a 
tone that fairly glowed in the lyrical 
passages 

Creston’s Concertino, written in 1940, 
afforded lighthearted contrast. All 
prancing rhythms and ear-tickling melo- 
dies, it was, as played by Miss Cheno- 
weth, a delight from start to finish. No 


cessful 
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one plays the marimba, or any other 
instrument, for that matter, better or 
more beautifully than Miss Chenoweth. 
On this occasion she outdid herself; so 
did Mr. Korn and the orchestra through- 
out the evening. —Rafael Kammerer 


Waldman Conducts Music 
Forgotten and Remembered 

Rogers Auditorium, March 25.—HAanpeL: Over- 
ture to Berenice. BoccHERINI: Cello Concerto in 
B flat major. HinpEMITH: Kammermusik No. 3 
(Cello-Konzert), Op. 36, No. 2. Mozart. Three 
German Dances, K.605; Symphony in C major, 
K.200. Raya Garbousova, cello. Frederic Wald- 
man, conductor 


[he two most enchanting and ex- 
pertly played works on this program 
were the Hindemith Kammermusik No. 
3 and Mozart’s Three German Dances. 
In the latter work, Mr. Waldman 
elicited performances that had grace 
and charm, particularly in the stunning 
trios of each dance. The third dance, 
The Sleigh Ride, with its instrumenta- 
tion calling for two post horns and 
bells, is the essence of lighthearted 
music. 

Persons who think that the brilliant 
theoretical mind of Paul Hindemith is 
only capable of producing music of a 
ponderous sort should hear the work 
performed on this program. Scored for 
cello obbligato and ten solo instru- 
ments, this composition has the fluent 
transparency of Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concertos. In both the _ Allegros, 
Hindemith never fails in producing 
melodic lines of infectious charm which 
are interwoven with the art of a mas- 
ter craftsman 

Miss Garbousova fared much better 
in this work than in the Boccherini con- 
certo, in which she ran into intonation 
problems. The orchestra’s playing was 
at all times first-rate—Richard Lewis 


Masselos Introduces 

Weber Piano Concerto 

Carnegie Hall, March 26.—New York Philhar- 
monic, Leonard Bernstein, conductor. William 
Masselos, pianist. Mozart: Symphony in E flat 
major, K. 543. Ben Weser: Piano Concerto, Op 
a (Premiere, March 23). Sme.tius: Symphony 

Ben Weber's Piano Concerto is one 
of the works commissioned under the 
Ford Foundation’s Program in the Hu- 
manities and the Arts. Under the grant, 
William Masselos was allowed to choose 
the composer whose work he would in- 
troduce. The result is a concerto that 
is interesting, original and well worth 
having, whatever its ultimate fate. Mr. 
Masselos played it superbly. His intel- 
lectual power as an interpreter of con- 
temporary piano music is matched by 
his sensitivity and versatility as a mu- 
sician. 

Mr. Weber is a serial composer, but 
his music always has shape and direc- 
tion, and frequently it sounds tonal. 
He has a wonderfully inventive sense 
of color, which comes to the fore in 
the last pages of the work, in which 
the piano is accompanied by mysterious 
scales clouded in dissonance. And he 
can use formal devices with emotional 
power, as in the Andantino con rubato 
(In memoriam Dimitri Mitropoulos— 


1960) of this concerto. This highly 
lvric movement has a middle section 
consisting of a passacaglia of five varia- 
tions. 

At first hearing, I must confess that 
this obviously firmly-wrought composi- 
tion did not win me over. There were 
long stretches that seemed forced and 
manufactured. But with closer ac- 
quaintance, this impression might 
change; I might well discover a con- 
sistent drive and compelling plan in it. 

Mr. Bernstein is commendably try- 
ing to achieve greater refinement and 
transparence in his Mozart, but he went 
too far in his interpretation of the E 
flat Major Symphony. Both the intro- 
duction of the first movement and the 
slow movement were robbed of their 
rhythmic definition and noble strength. 
And he was inconsistent in his treat- 
ment of the appoggiature (he was right 
the first time). Nonetheless, there were 
many lovely passages, and the Philhar- 
monic strings sang seraphically. 

I have never been an extravagant ad- 
mirer of Sibelius, who has had the 
effect of loco weed on certain of my 
colleagues. But the faded bombast and 
long-winded purple passages of the 
Fifth Symphony sounded not only gor- 
geous but convincing, as Mr. Bernstein 
conducted them. It was a superb inter- 
pretation and the orchestra outdid 
itself. —Robert Sabin 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Give Bartok Premiere 
Carnegie Hall, March 28.—The Philadelphia Or 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting. Isaac Stern, 
violinist. Proxorierr: Classical Symphony. V1- 
oTT!: Violin Concerto No. 22. Bartok: Violin 


Concerto No. 1 (New York Premiere). Desussy 
La Mer 


It seems incredible that this early 
Bartok Concerto is 53 years old and 


had its premiere only in 1958. The 
first movement, some of the most rav- 
ishing music ever written for violin and 
orchestra, is known as one of the Two 
Portraits Op. 5, but the second move- 
ment has remained somewhat of a 
mystery. 

The work, finished in 1908, was 
written for Stefi Geyer, Hungarian vio- 
linist, with whom Bartok was deeply in 
love. When she died, she left the manu- 
script in Paul Sacher’s care. It was he, 
with Hans-Heinz Schneeberger, violin- 
ist, who premiered the work at the 
Bartok Festival in Basel. The peculiar 
thing is why Bartok shelved such a 
major accomplishment and why, in 
later years, he seemed to have even 
forgotten its existence! 

The first movement opens with an 
exquisite theme played by the soloist. 
who is soon joined by the concertmaster 
and then another solo violin. The entire 
movement rarely varies from a nostal- 
gic lyrical mood. It contains marvelous 
half-shadow moments, with the solo 
violin weaving a chromatic course 
through a diatonic orchestral support. 

The “mystery” movement, Allegro 
giocoso, has less of Bartok’s distinct 
stamp upon it. It is full of crackling 
rhythms and brilliant writing for the 
solo instrument, but the movement is 





not always a worthy companion to the 
first. It seems to start and stop too often 
and there are moments of banality. But 
this two-movement Concerto does work 
and should spread like wildfire among 
violinists. Isaac Stern’s performance 
could only be termed perfect. It was 
by turn limpid and fiery and executed 
with the firmness of a master, as was 
the Viotti Concerto, whica 
heard these days. 

The rest of the program was familiar 
Philadelphia fare, and the Orchestra 
and Mr. Ormandy provided some of 
the best orchestral playing heard here 
this season. John Ardoin 


is rarely 


Little Orchestra 
Stages Two Premieres 

Hunter College Assembly Hall, 
March 25, |! a.m.—To conclude its 
13th season of Orchestral Concerts for 
Young People, the Little Orchestra 
Society invaded the world of Lewis 
Carroll on two fronts—opera and ballet. 

Although Ezra Laderman’s Hunting 
of the Snark was listed as “an entertain- 
ment,” its eight character parts were 
all sung, and the informal staging was 
what one might call “instant opera,” 
with chairs and a few props moved by 
the cast. Based on the Lewis Carroll 
nonsense poem and with Reginald 
Gardiner as the urbane narrator, The 
Hunting of the Snark (part snake, part 
shark) by an unlikely crew (baker, 
butcher, beaver, banker, etc.) made 
frequent use of jazz and blues and was 
sometimes amusing 

Unfortunately, only Mr. Gardiner 
could be understood, and the work. 
both music and story, seemed way ove! 
the heads of the first of two matinee 
audiences of youngsters. In the cast 
were Paul Ukena, bass-baritone; Robert 
Eckert, tenor; Norman Grogan, bari- 
tone; Perryne Anker, soprano; Jan De 
Gaetani, contralto; Joseph Sopher, ten- 
or; Eileen Laurence, soprano; Barbara 
Crouch, contralto 

The second offering—both were first 
performances—was a delight from start 
to finish. This was Mary Lynn Whit- 
man’s Alice in Wonderland, based on 
the Carroll stories, and choreographed 
with skill and imagination by Herta 
Payson. Bernie Joy was the designer 

Utilizing all the front stage and side 
aprons, a large cast acted and danced 
the important episodes from this classic 
adventure, including the Mad Hatter’s 
tea party and the croquet game with 
flamingos. The costumes were opulent, 
and the entire production obviously 
well rehearsed. Mr. Gardiner was the 
narrator again, and Thomas Scherman, 
who led the program, asked both Mr. 
Laderman and Miss Payson to share 
the applause. Wriston Locklair 


Schola Cantorum 


Carnegie Hall, March 31, 7:30—Schola Cantorum, 
Hugh Ross conducting. The University of Mary 
land Chapel Choir, Fague Springman, director 
Maria Esther Robles, soprano; Evelyn Sachs, 
mezzo-soprano; William Lewis, Willard Pierce, 
tenors; Fague Springman, Ara Berberian, basses 
Michael Rosenker, Frank Guillino, violins; Carl 
Stern, viola da gamba; John Wummer, flute; Al- 
bert Goldzer, oboe; Fernando Valenti, harpsi 


chord. Members of the New York Philharmonic 
Boys of St. Thomas Church Choir. Bacn: St 
Matthew Passion 


No greater or more appropriate music 
for Good Friday ever has or ever will 
be written than Bach’s monumental 
Passion According to St. Matthew. It 
is difficult to say just why this perform- 
ance failed to meet expectations. Per- 
haps it was due to lack of sufficient re- 
hearsal, or it may have been Mr. Ross’s 
seemingly wavering indecision as to 
what he wanted from the huge forces 
assembled. The instrumentalists played 
acceptably; the choristers sang well and 
the soloists were competent, if not 
wisely chosen. There was, however, a 
general Jack of spirit and conviction. 

Among the soloists, only Miss Sachs 
reached the expressive heights the 
music called for in Erbarme dich. A 
notable feature of this was Mr. Rosen- 
ker’s beautiful playing of the violin 
obbligato. 

Miss Robles has a pleasing, sweet 
voice and while she sang with great 
earnestness of purpose, she also sang 
prettily, which is about the last thing 
Bach calls for in this work. Mr. Lewis, 
with his bright, clear tenor voice, 
struggled valiantly with the Evange- 


list’s narrations, but with the breathless 
urgency of 
school. 

Mr. Springman’s fine bass was ideally 
suited to the role of Jesus, yet his sing- 


one telling tales out of 


Janet Chall (Alice), 


Fred Grades 


(Mad Hatter) 


ing remained too consistently doleful. 
The same can be said for the lugubrious 
singing of Mr. Berberian. Mr. Pierce, 
on the other hand, sang his recitatives 
and arias as though they were ballads. 

The University of Maryland Chapel 
Choir is a well-trained group of fresh 
young voices. When given the chance, 
which wasn’t often, they made the 
rafters ring. —Rafael Kammerer 


Bernstein Illumines 

Memory of Mitropoulos 

Carnegie Hall, April 2, 3.00—New York Philhar 
monic, Leonard Bernstein, conductor. Martha Lip- 
ton, mezzo-soprano. Women’s Chorus from the 
New York Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, director 
Boys’ Choir from The Little Church Around the 
Corner, Stuart Gardner, director. MAHLER: Third 
Symphony 

Before he died, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducted the Philharmonic in an in- 
terpretion of Mahler’s Ninth Symphony 
that will keep his memory green for 
all of us who were fortunate enough 
to hear it. Only a great master with 
a great heart and a great brain could 
have made this towering work so glow- 
ing in every fiber. 

And I can pay no higher tribute to 
Leonard Bernstein than to say that his 
interpretation of Mahler’s Third Sym- 
phony, played in memory of Mitropou- 
los (who was to have conducted it), 
reached comparable heights of vision 
and comprehension. Mahler was a 


Wiutestuue cnote 


and Risa Breslau (Dormouse) 


in a scene from Alice in Wonderland, by Mary Lynn Whitman 
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Rodin’s head of Mahler 


giant. A glance at the Rodin bust that 
accompanies this review will reveal far 
more clearly than words his greatness 
of soul 

What if he was a tortured and fate- 
driven being? What if he made super- 
human demands upon his listeners, just 
as he did upon himself? He left us a 
Series of masterpieces unique in scope, 
in style, and in passionate integrity. 
[hey have always shocked the piddling 
and the petty conformists, 
have never failed to set au- 
diences on fire, in my long experience 

After his incredible Ninth, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos told a friend that the spirit 
of Mahler had perhaps entered into his 
own soul. I could not help feeling that 
Mr. Bernstein (who prefaced the per- 
formance with a few moments of silent 
prayer ) similar identifica- 
Robert Sabin 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 

conductor KABALEVSKY: Over 

Breugnon. Lato: Scherzando from 

, } (Isaac Stern, violinist 
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a tribute to one of the world’s 
worst violinists and one of the most in- 
defatigable fund-raisers for musical or- 
ganizations throughout the country, 
this concert will provide a very happy 
hour for television viewers. For the 
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spectators present it was equally divert- 
ing. We were afforded the spectacle of 
the entire Philadelphia Orchestra attired 
in pale blue shirts, waist coats and 
“white tie.” We also heard Messrs. 
Ormandy, Goodman and Stern and Miss 
Peters toss off a few ad lib witticisms. 
(After all, if Mr. Benny can play the 
violin, why should they not gag it up 
a bit?) 

Mr. Stern presented an award to Mr. 
Benny in recognition for all that he 
had done for our symphony orchestras, 
saying that while his appearances on 
these programs were meant to be funny, 
Mr. Benny “never made fun of music, 
only himself.” 

Mr. Benny pointed out that the most 
expensive tickets at these benefits were 
those farthest away from the stage and 
that those outside the hall itself were 
even more costly and in the greatest 
demand. Before the presentation, both 
artists performed a movement of the 
Bach Concerto for two Violins. Mr. 
Benny performed with an expression 
of Olympian hauteur. His phrasing was 
novel and his technique startling. 

Michael Sonino 


Janis Soloist With 
Boston Symphony 


Carnegie Hall 
Carles Munct 
BEETHOVEN: Syr 
Idyll. Liszt: P 


April 5.—Boston Symphony, 
ynductor. Byron Janis, pianist 
hony No. 4. WAGNER: Siegjried 
» Concertos No. 1 and 2 


Byron Jar 
the Liszt Ar 
with both P 
difficult to 
ately volatile 


is certainly celebrating 
versary in a big way 
no Concertos. And it is 
lagine a more appropri- 
ianist for these two show 


pieces. His was the kind ot pertorm- 
ance calculated to leave audiences 
shouting themselves hoarse, and they 
did. His playing was of a savage, let- 
the-notes-fall-where-they-may genre and 
his lean, brittle tone sounded as if it 
might snap at any moment. 

Whether or not Mr. Janis’ playing 
was good Liszt or not depends on one’s 
feeling for these pieces. If they are 
viewed only as effective virtuoso works, 
then one could ask littlke more from 
Mr. Janis. 


Charles Munch and the Orchestra 
found themselves caught up in the wild 
drive of Mr. Janis’ performances and 
gave him ideal support. As for the bal- 
ance of the program, the Wagner went 
well enough but the Beethoven was stiff 
and unyielding. John Ardoin 


Poulene Gloria 
In New York Premiere 


Carnegie Hall, April 8.—Boston Symphony 


Charles Munch, conductor. Adele Addison, so 
prano. Chorus Pro Musica, Alfred N. Patterson, 
conductor. SCHUMANN: Overture to Genoveva 
MENDELSSOHN: Octet for Strings, Op. 20 (tran 
scribed for full orchestral strings). PouLenc 
Gloria, for Soprano Solo, Chorus and Orchestra 
(New York Premiere) 

First of all, let it be said that Francis 
Poulenc’s new Gloria is an enchanting 
piece of music. Never have his melodic 
spontaneity, marvelous color sense, 
economy of style and wit been more 
felicitously combined. 

Some of my readers may raise their 
eyebrows at my praising a religious 
work for its wit, but they should re- 
member that Poulenc, like Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert and hundreds of lesser 
masters, does not banish secular ele- 
ments or earthiness from his sacred 
music. The 18th century would have 
laughed to scorn the Victorian concep- 
tion of religious music as something 
solemn, stuffy and terribly respectable. 
Did not Bach use an aria originally 
composed in praise of the hunt in his 
B minor Mass? 

What matters is that Poulenc never 
loses his sense of praise and respect, 
even in the jazzy Gloria and Laudamus 
Te or the bouncy Qui sedes ad dex- 
teram Patris. The solo sections, like 
the Domine Deus, are exquisite and in 
quite another vein. The nature of God 
must remain an eternal mystery, but 
I, for one, shall never believe that He 
is a middle-class snob. We can praise 
Him in myriad tongues and accents 
and He will know if there is truth in 
our hearts. 

The performance of this difficult 
work, with its reflections of Stravinsky, 
Prokofieff and even Mahler, was superb. 
Miss Addison is unquestionably one of 
the most musical sopranos before the 
public today. No matter where the 
tricky vocal line took her (sometimes 
gliding up to a high pianissimo note in 
a piquant harmonic context, as in the 
Domine Deus) her tone was always 
lovely and impeccably focussed. The 
chorus and orchestra were also brilliant 
and inspired. No wonder Mr. Munch 
and his artists enjoyed a_ prolonged 





ovation. This is an irresistible score. 

Schumann’s Overture to Genoveva 1s 
one of the masterpieces of German ro- 
manticism—as noble and powerful as 
Brahms and much fresher in lyric spon- 
taneity. If the rest of the opera meas- 
ures up to this introduction, it is a 
crime that we never get a chance to 
hear it. The Mendelssohn suffered from 
the thickening of texture, of course, 
but it was still a joy to hear it. Al- 
together, this concert was one of the 
most enjoyable that the Boston Sym- 
phony has given here in years 


Robert Sabin 


The Cantata Singers 


Carnegie Halli, April 10 HANDEL: Belshazzar 
Saramae Endich (Nitocris), Betty Allen (Cyrus), 
Florence Kopleff (Daniel), Charles Bressler (Bel 
shazzar), Tom Paul (Gobrias), William Ramsey 
( Messenger ) The Festival Orchestra and the 
Cantata Singers, Thomas Dunn Albert 
Fuller, harpsichord 


conductor 


Handel's Belshazzar is _ probably 
known to most people only through the 
recording on Bach Guild, for it is in- 
frequently performed. Like the major- 
ity of Handel's oratorios, the choral 
parts are the lifeblood of this piece 
Handel seems to be most inspired when 
voicing the feelings and emotions of 
an entire group rather than an individ- 
ual. Belshazzar is in this vein and 
teems with noble and moving choral 
writing—the jubilant Sing, O Heavens, 
with its glorious concluding Hallelujah, 
and the poignant Recall, O King, per- 
haps the score’s most touching moment 

So the burden of performance falls 
primarily on the chorus despite the ex- 
tensive solo passages. Mr. Dunn’s Can- 
tata Singers were fresh and sincere in 
their singing but failed to penetrate as 
deeply as they might have into the heart 
of the music. It was to Mr. Dunn's 
credit that he held his chorus to about 
70 and used a chamber orchestra. This 
gave a transparency that is always miss- 
ing when Handel is approached in a 
festival manner. 

Mr. Dunn assembled a group of well- 
known soloists with excellent voices 
Unfortunately, some of them did not 
display an understanding of that elusive 
thing called Handelian style, which 
boils down to the manner in which 
Handel's particular brand of vocal writ- 


Ruggiero Ricci 


ing is approached. The long stretches 
of coloratura cannot be handled like 
exercises. They have to be shaped to 
be meaningful. Also, various arias and 
recitatives must be gauged for tempos 
in accordance with the unmusical text. 
(What a terror to have to sing The 
monster in its proper bowels feeds 
pride!) In this respect, Mr. Dunn was 
not always fair to his soloists. 

But the performance had enthusiasm 
and energy, and, since it was a rare 
chance to hear this beautiful work, one 
can only be grateful to Mr. Dunn and 
his singers. John Ardoin 


Birthday Tribute 
To Fritz Kreisler 


Carnegie Hall, April 2.—Symphony 
Laurence Siegel conducting. Ruggiero Ricci, vio- 
linist. TARTINI-KREISLER: Sonata in G minor (The 
Devil's Trill). Kreister: Concerto in C major (in 
the style of Vivaldi). PaGantni: Concerto in D 
major (in one movement). KReIsLeR: Praeludium 
ind Allegro (in the style of Pugnani); Recitative 
and Scherzo-Caprice (for unaccompanied violin); 
Liebeslied; Liebesfreud; La Gitana 


of the Air, 


This program of Kreisler composi- 
tions and arrangements was sponsored 
by the Cultural Affairs Office of the 
Austrian Consulate General. As a birth- 
day tribute it was somewhat belated, 
since Mr. Kreisler celebrated his 85th 
birthday on Feb. 2. But as a sampling 
of his works it was delightful. 

The pieces in Baroque style show a 
real affinity for the period, and the 
cadenzas for the Tartini and Paganini 
works are appropriately virtuosic. The 
arrangement for string orchestra of the 
lartini gave the piece added interest. 

Mr. Ricci, who learned the program 
on two weeks’ notice, was in his typi- 
cally fine form, and the Symphony of 
the Air, under Laurence Siegel, played 
as if they meant it. It was too bad 
that Mr. Kreisler, who was indisposed, 
could not be present.—Michael Brozen 


Hollander Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


Hall, April 9, 3:00 
Leonard Bernstein 
pianist. CHAVEZ 

Piano Concerto 


Carnegie 
harmonic, 
Hollander 
CHATURIAN 
Symphony 


New York Phil- 
conductor. Lorin 
Sinfonia India. Kia 
Prokorierr: Fifth 


What a pity that the brilliantly gifted 
16-year-old Lorin Hollander wasted his 
appearance with the Philharmonic on 
that atrocious bit of musical Kitsch. 
the Khachaturian Piano Concerto! The 
fact that this work has enjoyed an en- 
ormous success in Russia and a con- 
siderable one here merely reflects upon 
the saddening level of taste in both 
countries. And why, pray, choose this 
trashy work when there are neglected 
first-rate modern works like the Mar- 
tinu Sinfonietta giocosa, the Bartok 
First Piano Concerto, the Stravinsky 
Concerto for Piano and Winds. and 
the Hindemith Chamber Music No. 2. 
not to mention the Copland and Kirch- 
ner Concertos? Mr. Hollander, who is 
studying at the Professional Children’s 
School in New York, should return to 
the Philharmonic soon with a better 
piece than the Khachaturian concerto! 

However, play it he did and with 
enormous skill and panache. Mr. Bern- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Four Soviet 
were entertained at 
March 21 by 
Russians wert 
the State 


leading musicologists 
a cocktail party on 
MusicaL AMERICA. The 
invited to this country by 
Department as part of our 
The Soviet 
included Konstantin Kon- 
Stantinovich Sakva, editor-in-chief of 
the State Music Publishing House: Vera 
Andreevna Vasina-Grosman, a worker 
in the History of Art Institute of the 
Academy of Izrael Valdimo 
rovich editor-in-chief 
of the magazine Sovetskaya Muzyka 
ind author of the recently published 
iography of Serge Prokofieff; Yekater- 
ina Nicolaievna Alexeva. the head of 
the Museum of Musical Culture (the 
Glinka Museum) of Moscow: and Yulli 
A. Kremly« 

the Re rch 


cultural exchange program 


delegation 


Sciences; 


Nestyev, deputy 


} 


chief of 
Theatre 


and 
Institute of 


composer 


Music and Cinematography in Lenin- 
grad 

The delegation arrived in this country 
on Feb. 26 and returned to the Soviet 
Union a month later. During the time 
they were in the United States they in- 
spected the musical activities of our 
cities, communities and schools. Among 
the places they visited were Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ Asheville, N. C., Blooming- 
ton, Ind., and Princeton, N. J. The 
Musical AMERICA party was an in- 
formal one. Its purpose was to afford 
the visitors a few hours’ informal ex- 
change of ideas and impressions with 
some American colleagues. To keep the 
informal atmosphere, the party was 
given in MusicAL AMERICA’s offices 

Among the distinguished guests were 
Samuel Barber, Ulysses Kay, Ned 
Rorem and Elie Siegmeister, compos- 


ers; Carl Haverlin, president of BMI; 
Rudolf Nissim of ASCA!; Oliver Dan- 
iel of BMI; Leonard Feist, publisher; 
George London, of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Philip Johnson, architect; Mrs. 
Grace Belt, of the Siate Department; 
and members of the staff of Musical 
AMERICA. 


PICTURE CAPTIONS 


A: George London, left, Michael Ryw- 
kin (Interpreter), and Yekaterina Nico- 
laievna Alexeva 
B: Vera Andreevna 
and Samuel Barber 
C: Robert Sabin, left, and Konstantin 
Konstaninovich Sakva 
D: Izrael Vladimorovich Nestyev 
E: Yuli Anatolyevich Kremlyov 
Mrs. Grace Belt 

All photos by John Ardoin) 


Vasina-Grosman 


and 








PERSONALITIES 


Regina Resnik will take a leave ol 
absence from the Metropolitan Opera 
next season to fulfill engagements in 
Stuttgart and at Covent Garden, the 
Vienna State Opera, and the Teatro 
Colon. At Stuttgart she will sing in 
Wieland Wagner’s new production ot 
Elektra. Miss Resnik will also appear 
at this summer’s Bayreuth Festival as 
Fricka in Das Rheingold and Die 
Walkiire. . . . Frieder Weissmann will 
conduct a performance of Mahler’s 
Fifth Symphony at the Florence May 
Festival (as he did last year), and 
make guest appearances with the RAI 
Orchestras of Naples, Rome and Turin 
and the Santa Cecilia of Rome. In 
November, Mr. Weissmann will con 
duct Elektra in Catania and Ariadne 
auf Naxos in Naples 

Marcel Hubert, French cellist, ts 
now residing in this country after sev 
eral years of concertizing and teaching 
in Europe Weekley and Arganbright 
gave a one-hour duo-piano recital on 
a Fort Wayne, Ind., TV broadcast on 
April 28. . . . Among the artists to ap- 
pear at the Bonn Beethoven Festival 
and the Berlin Festival this September 
will be Betty Allen. 

Otto Lehmann wil! conduct the final 
performance of the spring season of 
the Brooklyn Opera, Cavalleria Rusti 
cana and Pagliacci, on May 13 

Marjorie Mitchell performed the 
Gershwin Piano Concerto with the 
Richmond (Va.) Symphony Orchestra 
April 24, prior to her European tour 
While in Vienna, Miss Mitchell will 
record Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Sym 
phonique with the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra under Vladimir Golschmann 

At the invitation of the official Soviet 
Concert Organization, Ruggiero Ricci 
is giving 12 concerts in five major Rus- 
sian cities from April 20 to May 14 
In addition to recitals, he will appear 
with the Leningrad Symphony 





PICTURE CAPTIONS 


A: Reri Grist as Zerbinetta in a T\ 
production of Ariadne auf Naxos in 
Stuttgart (Photo by Hugo Jehle) 


B: Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, Thomas 
Scherman and Marian Anderson at a 
party given by Miss Anderson for the 
15th Anniversary Season of The Little 
Orchestra Society (Whitestone Photo) 


C: Three American artists sight-seeing 
between performances at the Vienna 
Staatsoper: Regina Resnik, Jean Ma- 
deira and Phyllis Curtin (Photo by 
Eugene Cook). 


D: Birgit Nilsson with part of her col- 
lection of operatic dolls (Photo by 
Lennart Edling). 


F: Michael Tree, left, Alexander 
Schneider, center, and Jaime Laredo re- 
hearse for the final program of the New 
School Concerts in New York (Photo 
by Victor Laredo). 
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stein (I am horrified to report) seemed 
to like the work, which was just as 
well, as long as he was conducting it, 
and the accompaniment was as stun- 
ning as the solo performance. 

Carlos Chavez never quite equalled 
his delightful Sinfonia India, and Mr 
Bernstein made its rhythms and sonori- 
ties so hypnotic that one felt like rush- 
ing into a public square and joining in 
the festival 

The incomparable Philharmonic brass 
and percussion also had a field day in 
the Prokofieff Fifth, but here Mr. Bern- 
stein (while achieving great eloquence 
and power) drove the music too hard. 
He should have taken a hint from his 
master Serge Koussevitzky, who 
was just as exciting and much more 
poetic in his approach to 


Robert Sabin 


great 
noble and 


this score 


Bernstein Conducts 
Season’s Finale 
Hall, April 16, 3:00.—New York Phil 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor. Zino 
escatti, violinist. TosHmro Mayuzumi: Bac 
chanale (New York Premiere, April 13) (Con- 
ed by Seiji Ozawa). Branms: Violin Con 
to IN SKY Le Sacre du Printemps 


With a 


sonorously 


rhythmically hypnotic and 
overwhelming performance 
of Stravinsky’s Sacre, Leonard Bernstein 
ended the final concert of the New 
York season in a blaze of glory. 
[he audience (which included a large 
proportion of young people and older 
people with youthfully alert minds) 
gave conductor and orchestra a heart- 
felt ovation 

The opening number 
hands across the sea. It was the Bac- 
chanale by Toshiro Mayuzumi, who 
Yokahama in 1929 and 
visiting us under the Young 
Artists Project, administered by the In- 
stitute of International Education for 
the Ford Foundation. And it was con- 
ducted by Seiji Ozawa, 25 - year - old 
Japanese artist who was recently ap- 
pointed one of the New York Philhar- 
monic’s assistant conductors for the 
1961-62 season Mr. Ozawa, who is 
going with the orchestra on its spring 
tour to the South, Alaska, Canada and 
Japan, made his debut at the April 13 
concert 

Mayuzumi composed his Bacchanale 
between 1952 and 1954, after a year 
of study in France. He considers the 
strongest influences upon it music from 
the Javanese, Siamese and Arabian tra- 
ditions and the music of the contempo- 
rary French composer, André Jolivet. 
he title is not intended to be program- 
matic. His purpose, he tells us, was 
to create a cosmos of sounds which 
reflects vital energies of the origin of 
of music.” And he adds that “compared 
to the structure of sound, melodic, har- 
monic, and rhythmic structures have 
less importance.” 

If this makes the score sound like a 
mess, that is precisely what it was. 
The orchestration is turgid, the dy- 
namics explosively uneven and there 
are patches of embarrassingly bad jazz 


stretched both 


born in 
who is 


was 
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in this curious mishmash. I am in- 
formed by friends whose judgment I 
trust the Mr. Mayuzumi has written 
very different and far better music since 
1954 and | hope to hear some of it 
soon. This Bacchanale was definitely 
a sin of youth. 

Mr. Ozawa, however, made an ex- 
cellent showing. His control was firm 
at all times; his understanding of the 
music was obvious; and his conducting 
technique was admirably fluid, clear and 
graceful. No wonder he won the Kous- 
sevitzky Memorial Scholarship at the 
Berkshire Music Center in 1960! Let 
us hear him again soon in a better work 

possibly one by Mr. Mayuzumi. 

Mr. Francescatti played the Brahms 
with disarming simplicity and devotion 
and a fabulous virtuosity that was com- 
pletely subservient to purely musical 
feelings and intentions. It was a joy 
to observe the close collaboration be- 
tween soloist, conductor and orchestra 

The Sacre, of course, is one of Mr. 
Bernstein’s best pieces and it made a 
wonderful coda to the season. Recently 
several of my colleagues have made ad- 
verse comments on Mr. Bernstein’s con- 
ducting and his policies with the Phil- 
harmonic. It seems to me that the over- 
whelming facts are that he saved the 
orchestra from a rapid decline; that the 
Philharmonic is at a Zenith of popu 
larity; that it plays superbly for him; 
and that it has probably the most ex- 
citing and rewarding repertoire in the 
world 

Irue, he is away too much of the 
season; true, he can be vulgar and ex- 
hibitionistic at times: true, he is not 
as distinguished in the classical reper- 
toire as in the modern. But the fact 
remains that he is a magnificently gifted 
musician (only recently he impressed 
visitors at a rehearsal of the Mahler 
[Third Symphony by correcting parts 
meticulously that still contained errors) 
He is a far humbler and more hard- 
working artist than he was before his 
Philharmonic triumphs. He is still 
growing, and he has touched greatness 
in many of his recent interpretations 
notably the above - mentioned Mahler 
Third. It was he who introduced the 
Lukas Foss Time Cycle which has just 
received the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle Award 

No one could be more aware of Mr. 
Bernstein’s trying qualities than I am, 
but I say wholeheartedly: Thank God 
he is at the helm of the Philharmonic! 

Robert Sabin 
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Berl Senofsky .... . Violinist 
Judson Hall, | 22.- 


Mozart: Sonata in B flat 
Faure: Sonata in A major, Op 
Duo in A major, Op. 162 
ita in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2 
anist 


major, K. 454 
13. SCHURERT 
BEETHOVEN: S 
Brooks Smith 


In almos 
IS an imt 


ill respects Berl Senofsky 
sssive and exciting per- 


Antony di Gesu 


Berl Senofsky 


former. The qualification is necessary 
because his is not a suave or sumptu- 
ous sound, the kind of sound that seems 
so popular with audiences today. What- 
ever deficiencies may exist in his tone 
are more than compensated for by his 
expert musicianship and sensitivity. 

Mr. Senofsky demonstrated, in a 
notably weighty program, a_ strong 
technique and a fresh, rough-and-ready 
approach to the music. His impetuosity 
was least advantageous to the Mozart, 
which would have benefited from more 
restraint. In the fast music there was 
a tendency to rush, and in the startlingly 
beautiful slow movement a tendency 
toward sentimentality. In the softer 
passages he sometimes produced a 
somewhat gravelly sound 

The Fauré was closer to Mr. Senof- 
sky’s home ground and his performance 
possessed a wonderfully free, almost 
improvisatory feeling. In some of the 
violinist’s octave work the intonation 
became inaccurate, seemingly due to 
his being swept along by the excitement 
of the music. This was a small flaw 
and almost seemed to add to the fervid 
feeling of the performance, rather than 
detract from it. The scherzoesque Al- 
legro vivace, third of the four move- 
ments, should be singled out as par- 
ticularly delightful playing and a wel- 
come relief to the rich texture of the 
rest of the piece. 

Intermission fortunately separated 
the two large A major works and gave 
the listener a respite from that key. 
The magnificent Schubert Duo got the 
kind of performance it deserves. The 
abrupt, at times almost bitterly desul- 
tory writing, alternating with music of 
typical Schubertian lyricism, perfectly 
matched Mr. Senofsky’s temperament. 
The Beethoven was given a perform- 
ance of great variety and, especially 
in the Adagio, of great beauty. 

If Berl Senofsky is a violinist’s vio- 
linist, then Brooks Smith is a violin- 
ist’s pianist. Except for a tendency to 
over-pedal, his accompaniments were 
faultless and supplied the perfect set- 
ting to Mr. Senofsky’s fervor. 

—Michael Brozen 





Duo Cassado 


Judson Hall, Feb. 23 
ations on a Theme from Mozart's 
Sonata in A major, Op. 69. Bacu 
minor, No. 5 (for cello). Braums 
major, Op. 99 


BEETHOVEN: Seven Vari 


Magic Flute 
Suite in ¢ 
Sonata in I 


A capacity audience was present to 
hear Gaspar Cassado and his wife 
Chieko Hara in their first joint recital 
here. The program came from the 
standard “three B” repertory, but their 
interpretations were far above standard; 
in fact, at many moments during the 
evening the Cassado Duo was as near 
perfection as one is likely to hear from 
the cello-piano combination. The 
Adagio cantabile movement of the 
Beethoven sonata was just one example 
of this beautiful integration 


Miss Hara’s physical features are 
light and delicate, and she can move 
with extraordinary speed and accuracy 
across the keyboard. And the more 
powerful and virile requirements of the 
Brahms were equally well met by the 
pianist. It would be interesting to hear 
her in a concerto 

Mr. Cassado was least successful in 
his solo appearance in the Bach Suite. 
Some of his playing in the Fugue was 
rough, and sections of the Sarabande 
and Gavotte I were marred by too much 
bow-flexibility. But once Miss Hara 
rejoined him, everything was as smooth 
aS gossamer Wriston Locklair 


Donald Currier Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 24 
cio in D minor; Romance in F major. CHOPIN 
Sonata No. 2. Quincy Porter: Sonata (1930 

RICHMOND BROWNE 16 Variations for Piano 
1959) (New York Premiere). BEETHOVEN: SX 

nata in E major, Op. 109 


BrauoMs: Capric 


Springtide’s premature rustles had 
thawed many local spirits, but not Mr. 
Currier’s. Not for his capable but glacial 
fingers were the warm pleadings of 
Brahms and Chopin, or of Beethoven's 
celestial finale. As a study in clarity, 
dynamic control and rhythmic defini- 
tion, Mr. Currier’s playing was impres- 
sive; aS an experience in communication 
through music, much less so. 

Mr. Porter's sonata is now 30 years 
old, but remains one of the most inter- 
esting works by this respected elder 
statesman. It come from an exciting 
time in American music. Copland was 
writing his Piano Variations, names like 
Bartok and Schoenberg represented new 
horizons, and American composers 
were trying on for size any number of 
new styles. The Porter work is a little 
rough-and-tumble, much under the 
Bartok influence, but tremendously 
vital. Even here, however, I felt that 
Mr. Currier’s performance lacked spirit 
and dash. 

Mr. Browne, a faculty colleague of 
Messrs. Porter and Currier at Yale, has 
written a more advanced work in a 
sense, but a far less successful one. All 
the earmarks of the twelve-tone manner 
are there: jagged melodic lines, con- 
siderable stress on tritone and seventh 
intervals, fluid and irregular rhythmic 
patterns. But the work declines in 
interest shortly after it begins; the row 
becomes as melodically obvious as any 


Schubert tune; and not enough happens 
to it to keep the music aloft. | begin to 
wonder, in hearing these exercises in 
rather conservative twelve-tone style, 
whether the idiom isn’t in danger of 
developing as confining a set of clichés 
as, say, the late Italian baroque. 

Alan Rich 


Don Cossack Chorus 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24.—An eager 
audience was on hand to give the Don 
Cossacks an enthusiastic greeting. To a 
disinterested observer, however, the 
evening was less than enchanting. While 
the two dozen male singers produce 
a surprisingly large sound, the chorus 
was badly balanced. The wildly exag- 
gerated dynamics, extremely quick cres- 
cendos and diminuendos and sudden 
changes from fortissimo to pianissimo, 
did not seem musically justified. There 
were severe lapses in intonation and 
many scrambled passages 

The program consisted of religious 
music, folksongs and soldiers’ songs 
Of the last, Mr. Jaroff’s arrangement of 
VUeadowland employed sleigh bells, sig- 
nal horn and a battery of clip-clop ef- 
fects. It was nice to hear the old chest- 
nut again. 

The dancers listed in the program 
turned out to be two men who per- 
formed what seemed to be very much 
the same dance at the end of each half 
of the concert. But there was no ques- 
tion that the overwhelming majority of 
the audience was having a wonderful 
time Michael Brozen 


Music Past and Present 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb 5, 8:30.—Patric 
Brooks, Velia Matera, Francesca Roberto. so 
pranos; Benjamin Rayson, baritone; Edward Ruhl, 
tenor; Walter Cataldi-Tassoni, pianist. RespicHi 
Nebbie. ALPano: Dio piet Piangi, si piangi 
from Risurrezione. CaTALDI-TASSONI: Mascherina 
Wotr-Ferrari: Duet from I! Segreto di Susanna 
Dit CaGno: Nencio, ascoltami; O irresistibile voce 
from Ondina. Cr_ea: Come due tizzi accesi from 
L’Arlesiana; Poveri fiori from Adriana 
reur. GIORDANO: Duet from Siberia. CaTA.pi 
TASSONI: Che fai alma? Di CaGno: Campane 
Fascino; Yuet from Maremma. GtorDANo: La 
donna russa from Fedora; Tremante m'accostai 
from Mese Mariano. CAaTALDI-TASSONI: Nostalgia 
di Roma 


€ 


Lecou, 


The International Lyric Organization 
under the direction of Walter Cataldi- 
Tassoni, its founder, presented the 
fourth annual concert of Music Past 
and Present. It was devoted to Italian 
music of the first half of this century. 

In general, the concert suffered be- 
cause of too much volume, If the piano 
top had been lowered, or the singers 
had remembered that this was not the 
Metropolitan, but only Carnegie Recital 
Hall, a better quality might have been 
obtained. For the most part, the singers 
tended to push for emotional excite- 
ment, but lost the impact at the climax 
for lack of contrast. The baritone, 
Benjamin Rayson, presented the most 
polished singing of the evening in the 
Fedora selection. Velia Matera is beauti- 
ful and has a lovely tone, but she may 
well ruin her voice if she does not 
learn to control and use it more skill- 
fully. 

Both Francesca Roberto and Edward 
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Ruhl, who sang the Siberia and 
Varemma duets, should also change 
their vocal approach, even though a 
large audience delighted in their ex- 
clamatory performances. Singing is not 
just to show how big a voice one has, 
or how emotional one can be. Special 
credit must go to Patricia Brooks who, 
with six hours notice, substituted for 
Joan Dexter. She sang admirably. 
Nancy Lang 


Alice Shapiro 

lown Hall, Feb. 25, 5:30 P.M 
(K.511). SCHUMANN: Davidsbiindlertdnze, Op. 6 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata, Op. 8la. Bartok: Suite, Op 
14. HASLAM Five Dialogues for Piano (Pre- 
miere). GINASTERA: Sonata 


... Pianist 
Mozart: Rondo 


Miss Shapiro, who made her Town 
Hall debut in 1955, is a pianist with 
many admirable qualities. Her tone is 
warm and many-hued, and she pays 
careful attention to dynamics and 
phrasing—all important considerations 
for the lovely Schumann pieces. 
Beethoven’s Farewell Sonata also re- 
ceived a lovely, free-flowing interpreta- 
tion, the themes beautifully outlined, 
and the melancholy qualities of its slow 
movement sensitively portrayed 

Miss Shapiro then turned to con- 
temporary pieces. The afternoon's pre- 
miere, written for the soloist, was a 
not-very-exciting set of Five Dialogues 
by Herbert Haslam. Fragmentary anu 
dissonant, these pieces did not make 
much impression on a first hearing. The 
Bartok Suite was a more suitable vehicle 
for Miss Shapiro to demonstrate that 
she is a persuasive interpreter of 20th- 
century composers.. —Wriston Locklair 


Rafael Puyana . . Harpsichordist 


Town Hall, Feb. 24, 5:45 Unknown Composer, 
England, 16th Century Barafostus Dreame 
FRESCOBALDI: Partite sopra L’Aria di Ruggiero 
Joun Butt: Les Buffons. J.S. Bach: Toccata in 
F sharp minor. RAMEAt Allemande, Gavotte 
and Doubles. ScarLatti: Sonata in F major, K 
541;Sonata in A minor, K. 7. Feperico Mompot 

Cancion. Matto ALBENIZ: Sonata in D major 
}.S.Bacu: Prelude and Fugue in D major, Book 
I, Well-Tempered Clavier. J. K FISCHER: Pas 
sacaglia in D minor. J.S Fantasia in ¢ 
minor 


Bacu 


What strikes one immediately about 
Mr. Puyana is that he is a superb 
musician quite apart from his mastery 
of his instrument. His playing is fierily 
inspired and full of temperament, yet 
it is completely disciplined and _ illu- 
mined with dedicated scholarship. The 
performance of the Rameau Gavotte, 
with its splendid ornamentation and 
majestic registration, would have been 
enough to establish that. In no sense 
a literal imitator of his great teacher 
Landowska, he unites in his musical 
personality, as she did, passion with 
intellect 

His playing of the Bach Toccata in- 
dicated a new freedom and maturity of 
interpretative approach. Giving to 
each section its own rhythmic and tex- 
tural shape, he managed to lead the 
episodic work to its consummation in 
the glorious final fugue. 

No one can play Scarlatti with more 
bewitching crispness, coloration and 
verve than Mr. Puyana, and the two 
sonatas, as well as Albeniz’s, charmed 
his audience completely. The Mompou 
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Rafael Puyana 


piece, composed especially for him at 
Santiago de Compostela, Spain, last 
summer, was another charmer, full of 
the characteristic haunting melancholy 
and sensuousness of this belated 
Romantic. 

Not many harpsichordists get ova- 
tions for their Preludes and Fugues 
from The Well-Tempered Clavier, but 
Mr. Puyana did, with the D major 
from Book I. And the noble perform- 
ance of the Fischer Passacaglia was 
contrasted with his buoyant, impetuous 
playing of the Bach Fantasia. 

All in all, this was the best recital 
that he has given here, and it confirmed 
my conviction that he stands in the very 
front rank of harpsichordists today, 
both because of his inborn talent and 
because of his identification with the 
music he plays. Robert Sabin 


Dimitri Bashkirov 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 26.—ScHupert 
in C minor, Op. 90; Sonata in A 
143; Wanderer Fantasy 
Blitter PROKOFIEFF : Ten 
SCRIABIN Waltz in A flat 
DEBUSSY Three Preludes 


Pianist 


Impromptu 
minor, Op 
SCHUMANN Bunte 
Visions Fugitives 

major, Op 38 


The psychology of the concert-goer 
works somewhat against Mr. Bashkirov. 
As a Russian making his first American 
appearances this season, he must brook 


comparison with you-know-who. The 
test is unfair (wouldn't it be so for al- 
most anyone?) but inevitable. Why 
should there be any more similarity 
between Russian pianists than between, 
say, any two American politicians? 

On his own, Mr. Bashkirov stands 
up very well. I judge from reviews 
of his two previous New York appear- 
ances that his technique was found 
wanting at times; no such comment 
could be made on this occasion. He 
shrewdly chose a program quite beauti- 
fully suited to his own talent, and got 
through most of it with extraordinary 
bravura and more than a flicker of real 
musicianship. His strength lies largely 
in a real flair for color and fantasy, 
an impressive wit, and a lovely sense of 
loyalty toward melodic simplicity. 

He is not an introspective pianist, 
and where major interpretative prob- 
lems arise whose solutions are long in 
coming, he tends to lose patience. Thus, 
there were rough moments in the two 
major Schubert works, where the per- 


former is faced with several discursive 
lines that somehow must be made tc 
go in the same direction. The bardic, 
austere opening of the sonata lost much 
of its impact through overpedaling, and 
later episodes in this movement were 
hammered into submission rather than 
taken into account. The slow move- 
ment, on the other hand, was beauti- 
fully and poetically shaped. Again, in 
the Wanderer Fantasy, Mr. Bashkiroy 
seemed impatiently and angrily at sea 
at times, and, just as often, among the 
angels. 

[The second half of the program 
brought out more of the pianist’s con- 
sistent best. The Schumann miniatures 
were engulfed in a flood of warm po- 
etic ideas, never overstated, always im- 
mediate and spontaneous. Much the 
same held true for the lovely Prokofiefi 
pieces that followed (a neat juxtaposi- 
tion, this!), and for the rather awful 
Scriabin waltz. The Debussy group was 
by and large a failure, however. One 
got the impression that the Engulfed 
Cathedral had just emerged in bright 
sunlight behind the Great Gate at Kieff. 

—Alan Rich 


Gramercy Chamber Ensemble 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 27. — TELEMANN 
Trio in E minor (Philip Dunigan, flute; Ronald 
Roseman, oboe; Gilbert Kalish, piano). Bacu 
Arias from Cantatas 152, 13, 117 (Richard Frisch, 
bass; Mr. Dunigan; Mr. Roseman, English horn; 
Joyce Robbins, violin; Mr. Kalish). Ropert pt 
DOMENICA: Quartet (1959) (Allan Ohmes, vio- 
lin; Mr. Dunigan; Paul Ingraham, French horn; 
Mr. Kalish) DaLLaPiccoLa: Divertimento for 
Soprano and Five Instruments (1934) (Jan de 
Gaetani, soprano; Aaron Duvelier, viola; Michael 
Rudiakow, cello; Mr. Dunigan, flute and piccolo; 
Mr. Roseman, oboe; Stanley Walden, clarinet) 
MENDELSSOHN: Trio in C minor, Op. 66 (Miss 
Robbins, Mr. Rudiakow, Mr. Kalish) 


Look at that program: a beautifully 
balanced arrangement of new, middle 
and old. It remains only to add that 
the performances were able and spir- 
ited. My one complaint would be the 
use of the piano in Telemann and Bach; 
it simply does not blend properly with 
winds in the Baroque repertory, taste- 
fully as Mr. Kalish played, sympathetic 
as was the ensemble. Mr. Frisch is a 
fine young singer, not yet fully in com- 
mand of his voice, but thoroughly aware 
of the style. I liked particularly the 
way he treated each of the obbligato 
instruments in turn as of equal im- 
portance with his own part; this crucial 
aspect of the Bach vocal style is often 
overlooked. 

Mr. di Domenica is a young Phila- 
delphia-born flutist and composer who 
knows his way around. His quartet is 
an attractive piece, written in a conser- 
vative (i.e. Schénbergian) twelve-tone 
idiom, but remarkably fluent and con- 
stantly inventive. What makes it so, in 
particular, is a strong rhythmic sense 
and an excellent ear for varied and 
interesting sonorities. He makes his 
points neatly and knows when to stop. 

The Dallapiccola is a beauty. Con- 
siderably predating his involvement 
with atonality, it draws instead quite 
strongly on a folksong-oriented modal- 
ity, with clear, beautifully-shaped mel- 
odic lines and an extraordinary running 
interchange among the instruments. 





Miss de Gaetani is an enchanting singer, 
and there was nothing wrong with the 
supporting ensemble, either. The Men- 
delssohn was a bit anticlimactic; it is 
not one of his strongest chamber works, 
although it was played as though it was. 
It’s just that | would have preferred to 
hear the Dallapiccola again, and again. 

Alan Rich 


Charles Libove 


Judson Hall, Feb. 27.—Scuupert: Sonatina in D 
major, Op. 137 RIEGGER Sonatina, Op. 39 
BacH Sonata in C major for violin alone 
BRAHMS: Sonata in G major, Op. 78. REVUEL 

TAS: Three Pieces. TANSMAN: Aria and Mouve 
ment perpétuel. SARASATE: Caprice Basque. Nina 
Lugovoy, pianist 


Violinist 


A husband and wife team, Charles 
Libove and Nina Lugovoy gave a va- 
ried program. Mr. Libove’s technique 
was above reproach. His tone was small 
but agreeable, and his performances 
quite endearing. Miss Lugovoy’s accom- 
paniments, unfortunately, could only be 
described as adequate. 

Schubert’s delightful Sonatina and 
Wallingford Riegger’s not-so-delightful 
Sonatina received knowledgeable read- 
ings. The Riegger piece is composed 
in a noncommital contemporary idiom. 
It is in two movements, a pleasant 
enough Moderato and an over-long and 
sectional Allegro. 

The Bach Sonata posed some diffi- 
culties, of an interpretational rather 
than a technical nature. The organ- 
like first movement would have bene- 
fited from a slower tempo and a more 
maestoso feeling. The second move- 
ment, a giant fugue, was a disappoint- 
ment dramatically. Mr. Libove’s treat- 
ment of the recapitulation seemed al- 
most perfunctory and was a definite let- 
down. The third movement was played 
with admirable lyricism and the last 
movement with the kind of virtuosity 
it needs. 

Neither Mr. Libove nor Miss Lugo- 
voy had the kind of sound and style 
necessary to bring the Brahms Sonata 
to life. The Brahms chamber works 
need to be approached almost as if 
they were written for orchestra, with 
great scope and sweep. The Liboves 
had neither of these, and as a result 


Charles Libove 


the work sounded dullish and _ self- 


conscious. 

The much lighter, though well-written 
and enjoyable, pieces by Revueltas were 
excellently played. Michael Brozen 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 26 
Suite for Cello and Piano (Jules Eskin, cellist; 
Gilbert Kalish, pianist). E_tiotr Carter: Sonata 
for Piano (Charles Rosen, pianist). Rocer Ses- 
SIONS: Sonata for Sole Violin (Max Pollikoff, 
violinist). Lours CaLaBro: Bodas de Sangre (Max 
Pollikoff, violinist; Evalyn Steinbock, cellist; 
Douglas Nordli, pianist; Charles Russo, clarinet- 
tist, Herb Harris, timpanist; John Pizzarelli, 
guitarist; and Jack Shaindlin conducting) (Pre- 
muere ) 


CRESTON: 


Louis Calabro’s Bodas de Sangre was 
the one new work offered at this Music 
in Our Time concert. The score was or- 
iginally commissioned as_ incidental 
music for a production of Tennessee 
Williams’ The Purification, which never 
materialized. Mr. Calabro salvaged the 
music for a dance score based on Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding. There was not much 
in the music that one could really sink 
one’s teeth into. It ambles along and 
occasionally puffs up into something 
which might seem to be leading some- 
where, but never does. With dance, the 
music may well be more effective. 

The other works performed are fairly 
well known. The Creston and Carter 
pieces are time-bound in their conven- 
tionality, and the Sessions score is a 
knotty serial work running some 30 
minutes. John Ardoin 


... Violinist 


Cha- 
Sonata in E flat 
Partita No. 3 in 
alone. SPOHR Concerto No 
YSAYE: Berceuse. SaInt-SaENS 
Rondo Capriccioso Joseph 


Mischa Elman 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 28 
conne in G minor 
major, Op. 18 
major for violin 
9 in D minor 
Introduction and 
Seiger, pianist 


Now two full seasons beyond his 
well-publicized 50th Anniversary Con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall in 1958, Mr. EI- 
man shows few signs of age or any 
decrease in musical energies. At this 
concert he demonstrated a substantial 
tone, his usually secure bow-arm, and 
some really lovely legato playing in the 
Strauss Sonata. 

Although the unaccompanied Bach 
Partita did not sound as masterly as it 
has in other Elman performances, the 
Spohr concerto and the Saint-Saéns 
chestnut were tossed off with the air 
and authority of a virtuoso. The audi- 
ence was large and enthusiastic as it 
always is for Mr. Elman. The pianist 

and a very good one—was Joseph 
Seiger Wriston Locklair 


VITALI-CHARLIER 
STRAUSS 
BacH 


Grishman-Ryce Duo 


Carnegie Recital Hall. Feb. 28, 8:30 p.m 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata in G, Op. 30, No. 3. Braums 
Sonata in A, Op. 100. Stravinsky: Duo Con- 
certant. SCHUBERT: Rondo Brillant, Op. 70 


This warm, sensiti 
of Alan Grishma 
Ryce, pianist, pres | a delightfully 
blended recital devoted to the music 
of two B’s and two S’s: Beethoven and 
Brahms, and Schubert and Stravinsky. 


(Even their encores were the same two 
S's.) 


duo consisting 
inist, and Joel 
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Each work was beautifully shaped 
and developed. The Beethoven had 
sweep and subtlety. Mr. Grishman’s 
half steps could have been closer at 
times, but the interpretation was superb. 
The Brahms was rhapsodic and warmly 
controlled with just vugh rubato 
Che Stravinsky was spritely, articulately 
projected with good contrasting hues 

This team has been concertizing 
throughout Europe and the United 
States since 1956, and performed here 
last year. Each is a skilled artist in 
his own right. Mr. Grishman’s tone is 
beautiful, warm, sensitive and sweet 
lt is of very light texture, not bold, 
mainly due to the weight and angle of 
his bow and also the violin itself. In 
the Stravinsky, one marvelled at his 
dexterous right arm, which performed 
double-stops at the frog of the bow 
with crystal clarity. His able partner 
it the piano, Joel Ryce, performed with 
rhythmic vitality, clean touch and 
smoothness of line, and demonstrated 
his versatility notably in the Schubert 
Rondo. Each was able to infuse his 
own convictions and mold them into 

well-balanced whole Nancy Lang 


Composers’ Showcase 


Museum of Modern Art, March 2.—Ives: Songs 
Helen Boatwright, soprano; William Dale 

ino) RUGGLES: Portals and Lilacs for Strings 
ingels for Muted Brass (Ensembles conducted 
) Robert Craft); Evocations (Lionel Novak 


i 


Charles Schwartz’s second Com- 
posers’ Showcase program of the _sea- 
son honored the 85th birthday of Carl 
Ruggles. Owing to poor health, Mr 
Ruggles could not come down from 
Vermont. If he had, he would have 
been greeted by more than a dozen 
fellow composers of note who turned 
out to honor him and his spare, un- 
compromising music. 

It was coupled with that of his more 
prolific colleague, Charles Ives. The 
intrepid and clear-voiced soprano Helen 
Boatwright took charge of the Ives, and 
Robert Craft supervised most of the 
Ruggles, in an_ unclassifiable but 
uniquely satisfying concert. 

The Ives songs, from his published 
collection of 114, were sharply di- 
vided into two groups of five: those 
written before 1900, and those written 
between 1914 and 1925. Miss Boat- 
wright has recorded no less than 24; 
she sang some different ones here and 
repeated some triumphs such as Ives’s 
setting of Vachel Lindsay’s General 
William Booth Enters into Heaven 
(1914). Especially lovely was the Sea 
Dirge trom Shakespeare’s Tempest 
(1925), which later attracted Stravin- 
SKY 

The extremely concentrated works of 
Ruggles were diligently prepared and 
presented, with repeats of two of them: 
Portals and Angels. 1 was sorry that 
the complete Men and Mountains could 
not have been heard, of which Lilacs 
is but the second movement 

These pieces were composed between 
1922 and 1943, though both Portals 
and Evocations were revised quite re- 
cently. They are the testimonial of a 
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Alan Grishman and Joel Ryce 


lonely giant who believed in and propa- 
gated modern American music when it 
was totally without credentials, and 
who has never received his due. 

Jack Diether 


Musica Viva Offers 
Contemporary Program 


Town Hall, March 5, 5:30 
Contemporary Chamber Ensemble, 
burg, conductor. Philip Dunigan, flute; Ronald 
Roseman, oboe; Robert Listokin, Arthur Bloom 
and Stanley Walden, clarinets; Robert Cole, bas 
soon; Paul Ingraham, French horn; Carmine 
Fornarotto, trumpet; James Thompson, trombone; 
Alan Grishman and Joyce Robbins, violins; Jack 
Glick, viola; Evalyn Steinbock, cello; William 
Rhien, double bass; Lalan Parrott, piano; Sonya 
Kahn, harp; Michael Colgrass, percussion. Su 
VESTRE REVUELTAS: Toccata (1933). RutTH Craw- 
FORD: Three Songs for Alto on Carl Sandburg 
Poems (1932). (Barbara Crouch, alto). Bruno 
MADERNA: Serenata No. 2 (1957). Icor StTRavin 
SKY Ragtime (1915) NICCOLO CASTIGLIONI 
Tropi (1959) (United States Premiere). Pavt 
HINDEMITH: Herodiade (1944) 


Musica Viva Concert 
Arthur Weis- 


Musica Viva, founded early this year, 
is destined to contribute heavily to our 
musical life, if this enterprising and ex- 
traordinarily wide-ranging program is 
an earnest of its future achievements. 
Without splendid musicians, this pro- 
gram would have been a shambles, but 
Mr. Weisburg and his artists sailed 
through the most fearsome scores (and 
some of them made my every separate 
hair to stand on end) without a tremor. 

[he examples of Italian serialism 
were especially interesting. As far as 
I could guess, at first hearing, both 
Maderna and Castiglioni are primarily 
concerned with sounds and textures 
rather than form. Rhythmically amor- 
phous (as so much serial music is) 
their works were always transparent 
and delicately tinted. The relation of 
the score to the performance remained 
mysterious to me: how the artists trans- 
lated these incredibly complicated and 
schematic musical graphs into coherent 
sound was something of a miracle! To 
me, both works remained in the sphere 
of laboratory experimentation with 
new musical devices. 


[he Crawford songs, one of the two 
American works performed at the 
ISCM Festival in Amsterdam in 1933, 
have worn very well. True, the alto 
soloist spends her time “moanin’ low” 
on an unrewarding vocal line, but the 
rhythms and timbres of the score are 
fascinating — often suggesting dance 
torms, subtilized and transmuted. 

The Revueltas Toccata, bitingly dis- 
sonant, is yet an essentially lyrical and 
direct work, sweet and sound, like all 
the music of this Mexican composer | 
have heard. What a pity he died at 
the height of his powers! Stravinsky's 
Ragtime is incredibly dated and repre- 
sents the master at his “cutest” and 
weakest. But what a masterpiece is 
the Hindemith Herodiade, composed 
for Martha Graham, and almost agon- 
izingly beautiful! 

I noticed some of the “advanced” 
members of the audience leaving be- 
fore it was played, and I can only say 
that I hope that I never get that ad- 
vanced. -Robert Sabin 


Vienna Octet 


Rogers Auditorium, March 3.—Mozart Diver 
timento in B flat major, K. 287. ScHuBerT: Octet 
in F major, Op. 166. Anton Fietz, violin; Philipp 
Matheis, violin; Guenther Breitenbach, viola 
Nikolaus Huebner, cello; Johann Krump, bass 
Alfred Boskovsky, clarinet; Ernst Pamper!, bas 
soon; Josef Veleba, French horn 


The emotion most consistently pro- 
jected by the Vienna Octet this evening 
was love: love of the music and love of 
playing. Here were eight (or in the case 
of the clarinet-less Mozart, seven) men 
not competing with each other or the 
music, but working as a true ensemble 
toward achieving a work of art. Their 
joy communicated itself to the audi- 
ence, which was as delighted as the 
musicians themselves. 

Minor objections might be raised 
about the slowness of the Allegros and 
the use of rubato in the Minuets, which 
gave them a rather undancelike feeling. 
Mr. Feitz’s playing seemed at times too 
romantic for the Mozart, but he 
obviously was playing the music the 
way he felt it should be done, and with 
great conviction. 

The Vienna Octet was organized in 
1947, and is for the most part com- 
posed of members of either the Vienna 
Philharmonic or the Vienna Symphony. 
The spirit of that city seemed to perme- 
ate this program of Mozart and Schu- 
bert and the concert reflected the glow 
of a kind of musical life and atmos- 
phere that have by now almost com- 
pletely disappeared. It was a pleasure to 
be present at this re-creation, by men 
eminently suited to the task, of two 
timeless works. —NMichael Brozen 


New York — The High School of 
Music and Art marked its 25th year 
on March 24 with a special concert 
and art exhibition. The concert fea- 
tured two works especially composed 
for the occasion: Leonard Bernstein’s 
Fanfare, and Meyer Kupférman’s 
Little Jazz Cantata. 








WILLIAM 
SOWER WINE 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
234 Weet 10th St., New York 14, N.Y 
‘antata CMlelsee 32-3711 


Kupferman, Meyer: Little Jazz Cantata (High School of Music and Art, March 24) 
Martin, Frank: Le Vin Herbé (Schola Cantorum, Feb. 26) 


France Johan: Sonata No. 2 for Solo Cello (Composers Group of New York City, 


April 11) SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
FOR PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
hamber CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS 
: RECITALS AND LECTURES 
. JULY 3-29, 1961 
Erb, Donald: String Quartet No. 1 (Music in Our Time, March 19 : WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
r. Ay Soe Prelude and Fugue for String Trio (Composers Group of New York 117 E. 79th St., New York 21, N. ¥. «© RH 4-3196 


Ichiyanagi, Toshi: For Strings No. 2 (Village Gate, April 3) 
Mayuzumi, Toshiro: Metamusica; Sonans Objectivas (Village Gate April 


Ono, Yoko: Of a Grapefruit in the World of Park (Village Gate, April 3 DAVID L SLATES 
Wyner, Yehudi: Passover Offering (Music in Our Time, April 2) 
Teacher of the Scientific 
— ; ‘ - Technique for Singing and Speaking 
aderman, zra: The Hunting of the Snark (Little Orchestra Society arch 2 o 
Rameau, Jean Phillipe: Lé ‘ Galantes (Clarion Music Foundation, March 1 (as described by DR. DOUGLAS STANLEY 
in “THE SCIENCE OF VOICE" and 


Oratorio “YOUR VOICE") 
Handel, George Frideric th ow! al j ? Studio: 225 W 23 St NYC I! AL 5-4552 


First Performances in New York 


Band 


Gould, Morton: Derivations (Music in Our Time, April 2) 








Calabro, Louis: Bodas de Sangre (Music in Our Time, Feb. 26) 











Orchestra 





Alexander, Josef: Concertino for Trumpet and Strings (Little Orches c Feb 

Anderson, Ruth: Pieces for Strings (Music in the Making, March 17 laltonr 

Bartok, Bela: Violin Concerto No. 1 (Philadelphia Orchestra, March 28 . . 

Bergsma, William: Chameleon Variations (National Orchestral Association, Feb. 28 

Bernstein, Leonard: Fanfare (High School of Music and Art, March 24) = Asbson 

Boulez, Pierre: Improvisation on Mallarmé, No. 2 (New York Philharmonic, March 

Creston, Paul: Janus, Op. 77 (New York Philharmonic, March 18) COMPLETE OPERATIC PREPARATION 

Feldman, Morton Out of Last Pieces (Music in the Making, March 17 VOICE e COACHING e ACTING 

Hovhaness, Alan: Six Greek Tunes (Contemporary Music Society, Feb. I¢ , - n 

Ives, Charles: Decoration Day (( selemgenney Music Society, March 1 Italian Repertoire By Appointment 

Kubik, Gail: Violin Concerto in D (Music in the Making, March 17) 229 W. 78th St.. N. Y. C. 24 SU 7-8567 

Mayer, William: Two Pastels for Orchestra (Orchestra of America, Feb 

Mayuzumi, Toshiro: Three Pieces for Prepared Piano and Strings (Conte 
Society, Feb. 16) - — 

Mopper, Irving: Nero's Mother (Orchestra of America, Feb. 22) MENOTTI 

Orff, Carl: Entrata after William Byrd (Contemporary Music Society, March | Ss A 4 TT A 

Poulenc, Francis: Gloria (Boston Symphony, April 8) 

Surinach, Carlos: Feria Magica (Contemporary Music Society, March 1 Vocal Teacher and Coach 

Tansman, Alexandre: Suite Baroque (New York Philharmonic, Feb. 2¢ ONLY TEACHER OF IRENE KRAMARICH 

Ulehla, Ludmilla: Three Sonnets from Shakespeare (Contemporary Music ociety (widely acclaimed as one of America’s foremost 
March 1) mezzo contraltos) 

ha 7. —— ms encerto, =e. 1 « ag el Soule Sade , AK And Other Outstanding Artists 
ee Ce ee Ansonia Hotel, Suite 7-77, 2109 Bway. 

P New York 23, N. Y. TR 4-2937 
ercussion 


Ajiro, Keisuke: Three Short Dances (Manhattan School of Music, Mar 
Ardevol, José: Suite (Manhattan School of Music, March 14) 
Colgrass, Michael: Improvisation (Manhattan School of Music, March 
Gordon, David: Bali (Manhattan School of Music, March 14) 


carl 
Schaefer, Hal: Paramax for Percussion (Manhattan School of Music, March 14 e stough 
Sutcliffe, James: Two Pictures for Percussion (Manhattan School of Musi arch 1 
Piano 
Babbitt, Milton: Partitions for Piano (Chamber Music 61, March ! VOCAL Freee eer Ie 


Browne, Richmond: 16 Variations for Piano (Donald Currier, Feb. 24 TE HNI UE 
Corning, Andrée: Five Pieces for Piano (Composers Group of New York City il 1 BREATHING C ° 


Haslam, Herbert: Five Dialogues for Piano (Alice Shapiro Feb. 25) 54 W. léth St., N.Y.C. WA 4-7464 
Ichiyanagi, Toshi: Music for Piano No. 7 (Village Gate, April 3) 
Kastle, Leonard: Suite for Piano (Sylvia Zaremba, March 19) 

Lees, Benjamin: Six Ornamental Etudes (Joseph Bloch, Feb. 16) 
Stearns, Peter Pindar: Partita for Piano (Carnegie Recital Hall, Marcl 


Violin : SARAH PECK MORE 


Freed, Isadore: Fantasy for Violin and Piano (Eric Friedman, March 16) TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ichiyanagi, Toshi: Kaiki No. 3 (Village Gate, April 3) 
Peyton, Malcolm: Violin Concerto, first movement (Chamber Music 61, March 1! NATS-NYSTA 


Reizenstein, Franz: Fantasia Concertante for Violin and Piano (Hyman Bress, Feb 
a antasia vera e or won aT iano (¢ y ress € Studie: 36 Sutten Place Se. N.Y.C. 22 EL 56725 


























Voice 
Babbitt, Milton: Sounds and Words (Chamber Music 61, March 1 


Blitzstein, Marc: From Marion's Book (Alice Esty, March 13) 

Bowles, Paul: Roman Suite (Alice Esty, March 13) 

Cone Edward: Four Songs from Mythical Story (Chamber Music 61, March 1) 
Duke, Vernon: In American (Kay McCracken, Feb. 20) 


Edmunds, John: Of Dissembling Words, The Everlasting Voices (Douglas Bredt, Feb TEACHER OF SINGING 
Graener, Paul: Der Kuckuck; Mdnnertreu (Kay McCracken, Feb. 20) AND INTERPRETATION 
Helps, Robert: Image; Portrait (Chamber Music 61, March 1). 
Henze, Hans Werner: Natalies Lied, from Der Prinz von Homburg (Ethel Casey, ONE OF THE GREATEST INTERPRETERS 
March $5) : OF OUR TIME."* 
Herzogenberg, Heinrich von: Wéiegenlied; Friihzeitiger Friihling; Schifferlied; Aben CSCAR THOMPSON 
(Kay McCracken, Feb. 20) 334 Riverside Drive, New York 25, AC 2-0207 
Hoiby, Lee: Night (Douglas Bredt, Feb. 18) 
Horak, Alexander: Eldorado (Kay McCracken, Feb. 20) 
Ichiyanagi, Toshi: AOS (Village Gate, April 3) 
Krenek, Ernst: Du kannst dich zuriickhalten von den Leiden der Welt (Ethel ¢ 


March 5). ‘ ANNA HAMLIN 
Lee, Dai Keong: O Me! O Life! (Douglas Bredt, Feb. 18) 


Lekeu, Guillaume: Poémes (Kay McCracken, Feb. 20) 


Rapoport, Eda: Songs (Composers Group of New York City, April 11) TEACHER OF SINGING 


Stearns, Peter Pindar: Grand is the Seen (Carnegie Recital Hall, March 9) s : : 
Tailleferre, Germaine: Pancarte pour une Porte d’Entrée (Alice Esty, March 13) Teacher of Judith Raskin 
Winham, Godfrey: To Prove My Love (Chamber Music 61, March 1) 50 W. 67th St., NYC LY 5-3413 


NYSTA 
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ARTISTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


CAMI FORMS 
NEW DIVISION 


Kurt Weinhold, president of Colum- 
bia Artists Management Inc., has an- 
nounced the formation of a new man- 
agerial division named Fox and Wilford 
to be conducted by Herbert O. Fox and 
Ronald A. Wilford 

Fox and Wilford is the first division 
added to CAMI in more than a decade. 
While Columbia Festivals Inc. came 
into being during the past year, it is 
not a personalized managerial division 
with individual identity of operation 
such as Judson, O'Neill and Judd; 
Schang, Doulens and Wright; Kurt 
Weinhold and Andre Mertens. 

The new division will concentrate its 
efforts on the touring of legitimate 
theatre productions, concert attractions, 
arena attractions, and the management 
of a selected group of concert and the- 
atre personalities 

CAMI makes available through Fox 
and Wilford a more diversified list of 
artists and attractions, as it expands its 
spheres of offerings. The new division 
includes on its list: 

The national company of A Thurber 
Carnival, starring Imogene Coca, King 
Donovan and a third star to be an- 
nounced. Plans call for a 40-week 
coast to coast availability. A Pride of 
Lions, a new Ernest Hemingway play, 
to tour nationally for 11 weeks prior 
to its Broadway premiere in November, 
1961, with Rod Steiger as one of its 
three Hemingway's exclusive 
theatrical collaborator, A. E. Hotchner, 
adapted and produced this play, which 
is directed by Frank Corsaro, known 
for his staging of A Hatful Of Rain, 
who is now scheduled to direct new 
plays by Tennessee Williams and Wil- 
liam Inge on Broadway next season. 
Jo Mielziner is the scenic designer and 
Bernardo Segall writer of the inciden- 
tal music 

Also, the National Phoenix Theatre 
which will tour with Eva La Gallienne 
and other leading theatrical personal- 
ities in Schiller’s Mary Stuart, and Max- 
well Anderson’s Elizabeth The Queen. 
These are the first in a series of greatly 
expanded repertory programs planned 
for future seasons 

Soloists under the Fox and Wilford 
division are Cornell MacNeil, leading 
baritone of the Metropolitan and San 
Francisco Operas; Rita Gorr, mezzo- 
soprano of the Covent Garden and Paris 
operas, who will make her Metropolitan 
Opera debut next season; and Marcel 
Marceau, French mime, for whom the 
new division will be tour management 
for solo and theatrical bookings. Heavy 
European schedules may keep Mr. 
Marceau away from the United States 
during the 1961-62 season. 

Herbert O. Fox, vice president of 
CAMI and president of the Broadway 





Stars 
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Impact 


Herbert O. Fox 


Theatre Alliance, a CAMI subsidiary, 
was former managing director of Com- 
munity Concerts Inc. Ronald A. Wil- 
ford has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of BTA since 1958, when 
he dissolved his own managerial busi- 
ness, which he established in 1950 as 
Ronald A. Wilford Associates, Inc. 
Charles K. Jones, an officer of BTA, 
continues in his present capacity and 
will also aid the new division in its 
formative months, 


JAMES A. LUCAS 


McHenry Boatwright has been signed 
to a managerial contract by artist rep- 
resentative James A. Lucas of 127 E. 
69th St., N. Y. C. Mr. Lucas also an- 
nounced the first American tour avail- 
ability, next season, of the Spanish clas- 
sical and flamenco guitar virtuosi, 
Celedonio Romero and his sons, Celin, 
Pepe and Angel, who recently made 
their United States debut on the West 
Coast. 


CAMI 


Gianna d’Angelo, who made _ her 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera as 
Gilda in Rigoletto on April 5, was 
signed by Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment Inc. Her concert activities will be 
under the direction of Kurt Weinhold 
and his associate Thomas Thompson. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Scheduled to make her Metropoli- 


tan Opera debut during the 1961-62 
season is Rita Gorr, Belgian mezzo- 
soprano, who will make her debut as 
Amneris and will also appear in the 
revival of The Ring. Miss Gorr has 
sung at Covent Garden, Glyndebourne, 
Bayreuth and with the Paris Opera. 
Also signed for the coming season is 
Galina Vishnevskaya, Russian soprano, 
who made her first American appear- 
ances with the Moscow State Symphony 
last year. Miss Vishnevskaya is a mem- 


Impact 


Ronald A. Wilford 


ber of the Bolshoi Opera. She will 
make her Metropolitan debut in the 
title role of Aida early in the season. 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA 


Douglas Paxon, president of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co., has an- 
nounced Anthony Terracciano as gen- 
eral manager of the Company. He 
will succeed Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
Also appointed by Mr. Paxon was Ver- 
non Hammond as conductor for the 
1961-62 season. Mr. Terracciano was 
a founder of the old Philadelphia Civic 
Opera and was assistant manager of 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera. Mr. 
Hammond is the Director of the Acad- 
emy of Vocal Arts. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 


The only non-profit concert manage- 
ment in America, the National Music 
League, has awarded contracts to Les- 
lie Johnson, soprano, and pianist Jerome 
Rosen. Miss Johnson has won the Jenny 
Lind Award, the Anna Schoen - Rene 
Award and the Connecticut Opera Au- 
ditions. Mr. Rosen has appeared at the 
Aspen and Marlboro Summer Festi- 
vals and has made four appearances 
with the San Francisco Symphony. 


INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS 


Joseph Wagner has appointed Ann 
Kullmer of Inter-Allied Artists Corpo- 
ration as his exclusive personal repre- 
sentative. 


Haarlem, The Netherlands. — The 
Eduard van Beinum International Mu- 
sic Center is sponsoring an international 
harp week for young harpists, July 8- 
15, under the direction of Phia Bergh- 
out and Maria Korchinska. There will 
also be an international study week for 
young pianists, July 15-23, under the 
direction of Hans Henkemans and 
Eduardo del Pueyo. 








SUMMER 
EDUCATION 


Summer 
Sities, 





music courses for univer- 


colleges, and schools. 


Appleby College, Oakville, Ontario, 
Canada. July 3-20: Reginald Stew- 
art Summer School of Music. Piano, 
conducting and theory. Secretary, 
Box 521, Oakville, Ont., Canada. 

Aspen Music School, Aspen, Colo. 
June 26 to Aug. 26: Voice, opera, 
instruments, chamber music, compo- 
sition, theory, conducting, diction and 
phonetics. Conference on Contem- 
porary Music, July 7-17: Composers- 
in-residence Darius Milhaud and 
Charles Jones, and guests Carlos 
Chavez and Leon Kirchner. Music 
Associates of Aspen, 111 W. 57th 
es i eS me P 

Baldwin-Wallace College, 
June 19 to July 2: 
Clinic for High 
Band, .chorus and orchestra. Cecil 
W. Munk, director, Baldwin-Wallace 
College Conservatory of Music. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt 
Aug. 13-27: Composers’ Conference 
and Chamber Music Center. Alan 
Carter, director, 17 High St., Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Berkshire Music Center, 
Lenox, Mass. 
Voice, opera, 
position. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass. Summer: Music education, 
composition, applied music, drama 
and dance. Dept. A, 26 The Fen- 
way, Boston 15, Mass. June 27-30: 
Piano Teachers Institute. “Keyboard 
to Music,” 26 The Fenway, Boston 
15, Mass 

Cleveland Institute 
Euclid Ave., 


Berea, Ohio. 
Summer Music 
School Students 


Tanglewood, 
July 5 to Aug. 20: 
instruments and com- 


of Music, 3411 

Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
June 19 to Aug. 5: Opera workshop. 
June 26 to Aug. 5: Summer session. 
Clement A. Miller, Acting Director. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. June 19 to Aug. 11: Summer 
Music School. Voice, instruments, 
music history, music education, 
theory and dance. Faculty includes 
Albert Seay, Earl Juhas and Hanya 
Holm. Director of the Music School, 
Dept. P. 

Indiana University School of Music, 
Bloomington, Ind. July 13 to Aug. 
28: European Music Festival Tour. 
Graduate study and travel abroad. 
Wilfred C. Bain, Dean. 

Inter American University, 
man, Puerto Rico. July 3 to Aug. 
29: International Institute of Music 
summer session. Composition, choral 
singing and conducting, music educa- 
tion, teaching and performance of 
string instruments and piano. Faculty 
includes Roy Harris, Janos Starker, 
Jesis Maria Sanroma and Nicolas 
Slonimsky. 


San Ger- 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y. Graduate 
studies. June 27 to July 7: Interses- 
sion program. Music education. June 
30 to Aug. 28: Summer study abroad. 
Attendance of musical events in Eu- 
rope. July 10 to Aug. 18: Summer 
term. Music and music education. 
William M. Grimshaw, Director of 
Graduate Studies. 

Manhattan School of Music, 238 E. 
105th St., N.Y. 29, N.Y. June 2-29: 
Ist semester; June 29 to July 29; 2nd 
semester. Music and music educa- 
tion. Office of Admissions. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N.Y. July 5 to Aug. 
11: Pius X School of Music summer 
session. 

Marlboro Music School, 
June 30 to Aug. 20: Summer school 
and festival. Advanced study in 
chamber music for professional musi- 
cians. Anthony Checchia, Marlboro 
Music School and Festival, 2116 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. June 
19 to July 5: Robert Goldsand Piano 
Workshop. George F. Barron, Dean, 
School of Fine. Arts. 

Music Academy of the West, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. July 3 to Aug. 26: 
Summer session. Voice, opera, instru- 
ments, piano, harmony, composition, 
theory and sight reading. Symphony 
orchestra, string ensemble, woodwind 
ensemble and brass choir. Faculty 
includes Lotte Lehmann, Maurice 
Abravanel, Emanuel Bay, Davis 
Schuman and Gyorgy Sandor. Music 
Director, Music Academy of the 
West, 1070 The Fairway, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Nasson College, Springvale, Me. 
to Aug. 14: Berkley Summer Music 
School. Voice, flute, clarinet, strings, 
brass, piano and chamber music. Sec- 
retary, 315 W. 98th St., N. Y., N. Y. 

New Hampshire Music Festival School, 
Box 147, Center Harbor, N.H. July 
17 to Aug. 25: Applied music, theory, 
education 

New Hope Academy of the Arts, Ram- 
blerny, Star Route, New Hope, Pa 
July | to Aug. 26: Workshop for the 
Performing Arts. Faculty includes 
Antony Tudor and Lee Strasberg. 

New York College of Music, 114 E. 
85th St., N. Y., N. Y. June 19 to 
July 28: Applied music, music edu- 
cation, voice, opera, chorus and mu- 
sical comedy. Leslie Hodgson, Direc- 
tor. 

Northwestern University School of Mu- 
sic, Evanston, Ill. June 27 to Aug. 4: 
Summer session. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Md. June 19 to July 28: Voice, 
opera, music education, composition, 
theory and church music. The Regis- 
trar, 17 East Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
ana. June 19 to July 29: Institute of 
Liturgical Music. Gregorian Chant, 
Gregorian form and analysis, chiro- 
nomy and paleography, theory, organ 
and allied subjects. 


Marlboro, Vt. 


July 3 


Indi- 





BELLE JULIE SOUDANT 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio Address: 

Hotel Ansonia, 2109 Bway, NYC 23 














Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Music 
Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 


Cecil W. Munk, Director 


Ceurses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in 
Church Musie, B.Mus. Ed., and 
B.A, with musie major 


Member of N.A.S.M. 





Founded 1870 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street 
JANI SZANTO, Director A. PEPINSKY, Dean 
Credit Courses in All Departments of Music 

and Music Education 

Master Classes in All Instruments 
and Composition 
Directors in Composition 

ROY HARRIS JOSEPH CASTALDO 
Graduate Dept. Undergraduate Dept. 


PIANO TEACHERS INSTITUTE 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
June 27-28-29-30 


OZAN MARSH ° ROBERT DUM™M ° 
ARTHUR ZEPP ° LOUISE CURCIO ° 
MILDRED GARDNER * ALEXANDER CAPURSO 


Write: “Keyboard to Music” 


26 The Fenway, Mass. 


EMMY HAUSER 


Renowned authority and teacher of 
LILLI LEHMANN'S unmatched classic style of 
“HOW TO SING". 
By appt. only. 
Studio: 730 Riverside Drive, NYC 


Boston, 





AU 6-2690 


CHARLES G. READING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De Luca, and the 
only person authorized to carry on his teaching of 
the “Art of Bel Canto." 


257 West 86th St., N.Y.C. 








TR 7-7573 


ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND 
INTERPRETATION 


200 West 57th St., New York 
Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only 














Olive MIDDLETON 


SOPRANO 


Available: 


Opera—Concert—Radio 


171 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y 
Cl. 61281 


NALZEDO 


Harpist-Com poser 
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Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
July 5 to Sept. 15: Summer session. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in all areas of music. Director, Box 
200A, School of Music. 

University of Alberta, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada. June 19 to Sept. 9: Banff 
School of Fine Arts summer session. 
Opera, voice, chorus, strings, wood- 
winds, theory, ballet and _ theatre. 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts. 

University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver 8, B.C., Canada. July 3 to 
Aug. 12: Opera, orchestra, band, 
theatre and dance. Summer School 
of the Arts, Department of Exten- 
sion 

University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. June 5 to Sept. 11: Master 
Class in Ensemble Improvisation for 
professional musicians, students, com- 
posers and teachers. Lukas Foss, di- 
rector. June 30 to Aug. 12: Music, 
drama and art lectures and atten- 
dance of music, dance, drama and 
irt festivals, in Europe. Department 
of Arts and Humanities. University 
of California Extension, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. July 5-26: Dance work- 
shop. May O'Donnell and Company, 
Ray Green, musical director. Depart- 
ment of Conferences, University Ex- 
tension, University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

University of Rochester, Rochester. 
N.Y. June 26 to Aug. 4: Eastman 
School of Music summer session. 
Allen I. McHose, director. Piano 
Teachers’ Institute and Workshop. 
Opera Workshop, Brass, Woodwind, 
String, and Voice and Choral Insti- 
tutes in addition to regular courses 
Edward Easley, Director of Admis 
sions, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester 4. N.Y. 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn 
June 18 to July 23: Sewanee Summer 
Music Center. Orchestra, chamber 
music, chorus, carillon and _ instru- 
ments. Julius Hegyi, director. Martha 
McCrory, manager, Sewanee Music 
Center, 730 Cherry St., Chattanooga 
2, Tenn 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
June 11-16: Choir clinic. June 18-23: 
Band clinic. June 25-30: Orchestra 
clinic. For voice, woodwind, brass, 
string and percussion students, grades 
8-12 

Yale University Summer School of 
Music and Art, Norfolk, Conn. June 
19 to Aug. 13: Chamber opera, or- 
chestra, composition, theory, chamber 
music, chorus and instruments. Reg- 
istrar, Yale School of Music. New 
Haven, Conn 


Letters... 


(Continued 6 
the young 


Prague. 


from page 
ladies play The Battle of 
In Life on the Mississippi he 
describes a very ornate living room, on 
the music stand a score of The Battle 
of Prague. In A Tramp Abroad he de- 
scribes a young lady, at the drawing 
room piano in a Swiss hotel, attempting 
the piece: She “turned on all the hor- 
rors of The Battle of Prague, that vener- 
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able shivaree, and waded chin-deep in 
the blood of the slain. She made a 
fair and honorable average of two false 
notes in every five; but her soul was in 
arms, and she never stopped to correct. 
[he audience stood it with pretty fair 
grit for a while; but when the can- 
nonade waxed fiercer and the discord 
rose to four in five, the procession be- 
gan to move. A few stragglers held 
their ground ten minutes longer, but 
when the girl began to wring the true 
inwardness out of the ‘cries of the 
wounded’ they struck their colors in a 
kind of panic.” 

If this piece has not been recorded, 
possibly some record company might 
do so. It should be a novelty hit, with 
publicity by Thoreau, Mark Twain and 
Thackeray, to mention only a few. 

Henry Bollman 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


We can find no listing for any re- 
cording of this work. It does not seem 
to have appeared on LP, and it is also 
absent from the Clough and Cumine’s 
World Encyclopedia, which covers vir- 
tually all known 78rpm_ performances 
Since the score includes optional parts 
for other instruments, it may yet turn 
up as a stereo novelty from some en- 
terprising company The Editor 


ORCHESTRAL 
WORLD 


New York. Five soloists for the 
1961-62 season of the New York Phil- 
harmonic will be making their first ap- 
pearances with the Orchestra: Shura 
Cherkassky, Abbey Simon, and Fou 
[s’'Ong, pianists; William Primrose, 
violist; and Zara Nelsova, cellist. For 
the Chinese-born 26-year-old pianist 
Fou Ts’Ong, now living in London, 
the appearances will be his first in New 
York as well as his first with the Phil- 
harmonic. 

Other pianists to be heard with the 
Philharmonic include Gina Bachauer, 
John Browning, Robert Casadesus, Van 
Cliburn, Philippe Entremont, Malcolm 
Frager, Glenn Gould, Seymour Lipkin, 
and Rudolf Serkin. 

Violinists will be Zino Francescatti, 
Joseph Fuchs, Tossy Spivakovsky, and 
Isaac Stern 

Singers to be heard include Irmgard 
Seefried, soprano, and Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano. Vocal soloists taking 
part in choral works will be announced 
at a later date 

Felicia Montealegre (Mrs. Leonard 
Bernstein) will be the narrator at four 
concerts in which Lukas Foss’s Parable 
of Death will be given. 








The 1961-62 season's concerts, to be 
given at Carnegie Hall, will be con- 
ducted by the Orchestra’s Music Di- 
rector, Leonard Bernstein, and the fol- 
lowing guests: Josef Krips, Paul Paray, 
Fritz Reiner, Thomas Schippers, Georg 
Solti, William Steinberg, and Alfred 
Wallenstein. In addition, Nadia Bou- 


langer has been invited to conduct four 
concerts in observance of her 75th 
birthday and in honor of her influence 
on the course of musical composition 
in the United States. Andre Kostelanetz 
will again conduct popular-priced con- 
certs. 

New York.—tThe first American per- 
formance of a Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra, by Mendelssohn, and 
the world premiere of an opera by Hugo 
Weisgall with libretto by Richard 
Franko Goldman, based on Racine’s 
Athalie, are among the features of the 
six concert programs planned by 
[Thomas Scherman for the 1961-62 
New York season of The Little Orches- 
tra Society. 

St. Louis.—Stefan Bauer-Mengelberg 
has been reappointed as conductor of 
the St. Louis Philharmonic for the 
1961-62 season. 

Boston.—A grant of $2,000 has been 
given to the Greater Boston Youth 
Symphony by the Committee of the 
Permanent Charity Fund, Inc., of Bos- 
ton. The grant will be used to help 
establish a summer workshop for Youth 
Orchestra members at Boston Univer- 
sity’s Sargent Camp in Peterborough, 
N. H.; to finance free community con- 
cert programs; and to purchase musical 
instruments. 

Boston. The Boston Symphony, 
which has the longest season of any 
orchestra in the United States, will ex- 
tend its activities, beginning with the 
1961-62 season, to a 50-week season 
in which 221 concerts will be given. 

At present the Orchestra gives 63 
Symphony Hall (Boston) concerts in 
the winter season; these concerts, di- 
vided into four series, are sold out by 
season subscription. Next season the 
number of Symphony Hall concerts will 
be increased to 70 by the addition of 
a new series of six Monday evening 
concerts plus an increase from nine to 
ten programs in the present Tuesday 
evening series. 

The Orchestra’s Berkshire Festival at 
Tanglewood (Lenox, Mass.), which is to 
be extended from six to seven weeks 
this summer, will be increased to an 
eight-week summer season in 1962. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The highlight of 
the March 26 concert of the Connec- 
ticut Symphony was Andrew Heath's 
performance in the premiere of a piano 
concerto by Robert Moevs. The first 
performance took place at the Shakes- 
peare Theatre in Stratford, Connecticut, 
under the direction of Jonel Perlea. 

El Paso, Texas.—Plans for the 1961- 
62 season of the El Paso Symphony 
include the following symphony pro- 
gram dates and guest artists: Oct. 16, 
Hilde Gueden; Nov. 6, Philip Farkas; 
Nov. 27, Alfred and Herbert Teltschik: 
Jan. 22, Ruggiero Ricci; Feb. 12, Yi- 
Kwei Sze; March 5, Jorge Bolet; March 
26, Rosalind Elias. Orlando Barera, 
musical director since 1951, has signed 
a new three-year contract with the 
orchestra. 

Pittsburgh. — A new two-year con- 
tract has been signed under which the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, conducted by 





William Steinberg, will be recorded ex- 
clusively by Command Records of New 
York City. The contract, which is effec- 
tive immediately, provides for at least 
five new albums to be made by Mr. 
Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
All recording will take place in Pitts- 
burgh with the first sessions set for 
early May. 

Duluth, Minn.—On March 13, the 
Duluth Symphony, under the direction 
of Hermann Herz, played its annual 
youth concert. It was heard by 5,400 
students from the public and parochial 
schools in Duluth and the surrounding 
aurea, 

Cleveland. Next season’s soloists 
with the Cleveland Orchestra will in- 
clude Zino Francescatti, Rudolf Serkin. 
Jaime Laredo, Clifford Curzon, Rudolf 
Firkusny, Byron Janis, Lorin Hollander, 
Leon Fleisher, Rafael Druian, Gina 
Bachauer, Robert Casadesus, Erica Mo- 
rini, Glenn Gould, Maurizio Pollini, 
Malcolm Frager, Jean Casadesus, Ar- 
nold Steinhardt, Andre Navarra, and 
Ara Berberian. Artur Rubinstein will 
appear as soloist in a special group of 
concerts. Guest conductor of the Or- 
chestra will be Leopold Stokowski. 

Philadelphia. BMI will join the 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
in CO-sponsoring a series of Musicians’ 
Workshops at the annual ASOL con- 
vention to be held here June 21-24 

Houston. The 1961-62 season of 
the Houston Symphony, under Sir John 
Barbirolli, will have as soloists Sydney 
Harth, Leonard Rose, Jacques Abram, 
Berl Senofsky, Evelyn Rothwell, Gina 
Bachauer, Joseph Silverstein, Ozan 
Marsh, Yi-Kwei Sze. Phyllis Curtin. 
Hans Richter-Haaser, Milos Sadlo, 
Frances Yeend, and Elena Nikolaidi 
Guest conductors will include Andre 
Kostelanetz, Ezra Rachlin, and Izler 
Solomon. 

Washington, D. C.—The next season 
of the National Symphony, under How- 
ard Mitchell, will have as_ soloists 
Yehudi Menuhin, Philippe Entremont, 
Artur Rubinstein, Daniel Shafran, By- 
ron Janis, Isaac Stern, Rudolf Serkin, 
Emil Gilels, Hans Richter-Haaser, and 
Birgit Nilsson. Guest conductors will 
be Aram Khachaturian and Pierre 
Monteux. 

Fresno, Calif. Soloists with the 
Fresno Philharmonic under Paul Ver- 
mel for 1961-62 will include the Bud 
Shank Quartet; Naoum Blinder. violin- 
ist; James Pease, bass-baritone; Van 
Cliburn, pianist; Melvin Baddin, vio- 
linist; and Fred Dempster, cellist. 

Los Angeles.—Georg Solti has re- 
signed as principal conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. This was 
due to unspecified “irreconciliable dif- 
ferences.” 

Minneapolis. Stanislaw Skrowac- 
zewski has signed a three-year exten- 
sion of his original one-year contract 
as conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 

North Carolina.—The touring North 
Carolina Symphony will travel 9,000 
miles through the state, playing 125 
concerts (including 73 free children’s 
concerts), for 27,020 people. 


Ford Program 
For Conductors 


By Peter Mennin 


Ihe recently announced program for 
American conductors, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, begins in April, 
1962. In view of the continuing en- 
couragement of instrumental perform- 
ers and composers in recent times, it 
was inevitable that a program to aid 
the gifted conductor would come into 
being that would give the participants 
supervision and advice from some of 
the great conductors of our time and 
would also provide a showcase for their 
proved abilities 

The idea to aid conductors is not 
new Recent examples include the 
yearly summer session given by the 
American Symphony League, the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewood, 
Pierre Monteux’s School for Conductors 
in Maine, and, earlier, Fritz Reiner’s 
extremely fruitful period of instruction 
to young conductors during his asso- 
ciation with the Curtis Institute 

In 1946, George Szell started the 
first continuing program-in-depth using 
the facilities of his Cleveland Orches- 
tra; most recently, Leonard Bernstein 
inaugurated a program of assistant- 
conductorships during the first year of 
his appointment to the New York Phil- 
harmonic. This consistent and sympa- 
thetic interest by the senior conductors 
has been indicative of the need to de- 
velop more highly qualified leaders of 
our orchestras 

Unfortunately, most of our conserva- 
tories and schools of music have not 
provided for this area of training. Very 
little is offered in preparation for the 
truly professional musical problems that 
face the functioning conductor in the 
field. Some rudimentary stick-waving 
techniques are offered without the ac- 
companying knowledge of the musical 
and technical skills. It is generally 
agreed that a  conductor-in-training 
should have all the preparation that his 
composer-counterpart has, in addition 
to the leadership and performance tech- 
niques that we associate with the gifted 
conductor 

In Europe, most fair-sized cities 
maintain Opera companies and orches- 
tras. It has often been pointed out that 
in the past it was in the provincial opera 
house that the conductor's skills were 
learned and immediately put to use. The 
neophyte conductor practiced that which 
was required of him—he coached sing- 
ers, ensembles, and on different occa- 
sions was teacher and psychologist, as 
well as father-confessor. He learned 
everything by active and emotional par- 
ticipation in every phase of his art. He 
was in the happy position of learning 
all aspects of his craft, as he needed 
them, and could also make occasional 
mistakes without suffering major dis- 
asters. All in all, he learned from the 
inside outward. 

Because of the problems created by 
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the cultural expansion of our country 
and the difficulties involved in the actual 
practice of the art and the necessity for 
having an orchestral instrument with 
which to work, the preparation of con- 
ductors has not kept pace with the 
growth in number of orchestras. There 
are many native musicians of great 
talent who possess the skills and equip- 
ment required for careers in conduct- 
ing, but, except for a few very notable 
it has been most difficult for 
them to gain major posts. Some have 
abroad and proved themselves 
there, but on the whole the musical 
climate has not been ideal for fostering 
and encouraging conductorial talents, 
though we are now in the healthy state 


examples 


gone 


‘ 


of “becoming 
A significant move toward promoting 
ind aiding the gifted and experienced 
American conductor at the highest ar- 
level was made last January when 
the Ford Foundation established a grant 
for three years at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore, for a develop 
ment and demonstration program de- 
signed to assist gifted artists at strategic 
points in their careers 
Under the terms of the grant, six 
onductors will be selected each year to 
undergo intensive supervision and guid- 
ance for a period of. three months,. in 
order to prepare them for future major 
issignments, by enabling them to work 
under truly professional conditions and 
There will be daily rehearsals 
ind weekly performances by an orches 
composed of members of the Balti- 
Symphony and advanced students 
the Conservatory. Operatic reper- 
well as orchestral literature 
be given attention 


LIStIC 


pressures 


tore is 


Che content of lectures concerning all 
aspects of the conductor’s art will be 
formulated by an Advisory Committee 
the eminent members of which are Eu 
gene Ormandy Szell, Fritz 
Reiner. Charles and Max Ru- 


George 
Munch 


rif 
14 


After the three-month period, several 
SIX participating conductors will 


+} 
‘4 eels 
have the opportunity to 
Philadelphia 
Symphony 


conduct the 

Orchestra, the National 
and the Baltimore Sym- 
Negotiations with other organi- 
now in process 


phony 
Zauions re 

Selection of the six conductors is ex 
pected to be made from practicing men 
who already have conductorial posts, 
leaders of community orchestras, quali- 
fied assistant conductors, those recom- 
mended by senior conductors, and those 
make personal application. After 
several screenings of the applicants, 
there will be a two-day session in which 
the final group of candidates will have 
the opportunity to conduct an orches- 
tra. From these, the final six partici- 
pating members will be selected. 


who 


The members of 
Alfred 
Szell and 
Mitchell 


the Selection Com- 
Wallenstein, Messrs 
Rudolf, as well as 
and Peter Herman 


mittee are 
Reiner 
Howard 
Adler 
The intensive guidance and training 
of the six conductors will be 
under the day-to-day direction of Mr 


selected 
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who is artistic director of 
the entire program. Visiting artist- 
conductors will be Mr. Szell and Mr. 
Rudolf, who will each spend a week in 
residence with the selected conductors. 

Each of the six participating selected 
conductors will receive a stipend of 
$2,500 for the three-month period he 
will be in residence in Baltimore 

Personal applications should be ad- 
dressed to: American Conductor’s Proj- 
ect, Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
| East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


Wallenstein 


Musicians Emergency .. . 


(Continued from page 19) . 
literally without food, clothing or money 
to pay the rent. Among early benefici- 
aries was the prima donna of one of 
the country’s leading opera companies, 
completely bereft of funds and then en- 
tering the middle-aged bracket, whose 
rent the organization paid from that 
until her death. 

Also among them was an exception 
ally talented composer, in the late 20's 
or early 30's in age, with a wife and 
baby, who had been living in Europe 
on a substantial fellowship, withdrawn, 
of course, at the outset of the depres- 
sion, so that he was obliged to return 
to the United States almost without 
funds. Pride prevented him from seek 
ing any assistance until his money got 
so low that he could not even buy milk 
for his baby. Then, and then only, in 
shabby and almost soleless 
shoes, did he present himself at the 
Musicians Emergency Fund office and 
ask for assistance. By that time he was 
so under-nourished that he could not 
take on any type of work which in- 
volved real physical exertion, and he 
was paid for copying musical manu- 
scripts until his strength was built up 
Then a position was found for him in 


date 


clothes 


Mrs. Lytle Hull and Mme. 


the music department of a university 
in a distant city where he lived in com- 
fort at an excellent compensation for 
his few remaining years, for he died 
relatively young. Impressive about this 
particular instance is that, young as he 
was, his achievements in the field of 
creative music were so great that he 
rated an Associated Press obituary of 
nearly two-thirds of a column. 

Incidents like these could be multi- 
plied many times, for among those as- 
sisted were famous foreign artists who 
had come here for concert tours and 
were stranded without funds, and scores 
of young musicians, now themselves in- 
ternationally famous, who were recently 
graduated from music schools and 
could not possibly launch a career in 
a period of financial insecurity. 

Unusually ingenious and imaginative 
were the projects devised to assist mu- 
sicians old and young. An orchestra 
of 200 members was formed and played 
tor benefit concerts at which distin- 
guished conductors wielded the baton 
and world famous stars were assisting 
artists. Designed especially to give em- 
ployment to young people were school 
and playground concerts which brought 
fine music, performed by young artists, 
to the youth of the city. These were 
continued up to and through 1940, and 
by that date 10,874 concerts had been 
given for audiences aggregating five 
and a half million. Obviously these had 
a substantial educational impact and 
appreciably raised standards of musical 
taste. By 1940, also, the number of 
musicians assisted by the Fund—1,127 
in its first year of operation—had risen 
to 4,430 

Another fine early device, also de- 
signed to provide employment for the 
young, was the Art of Musical Russia 
Company, which introduced a Russian 
repertoire relatively unfamiliar at that 
time to the musical public. Noteworthy 
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among the operas presented were 
Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame, Mussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godunoff and a production 
which made genuine musical history 
the first performances in the United 
States of Shostakovich’s highly contro- 
versial opera, Lady Macbeth of Mzensk, 
which was presented three times in 
Cleveland, once in Philadelphia, and 
once at the Metropolitan Opera, in 
each instance with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 

In 1941, the “made work” program 
developed another facet, also concerned 
with aiding talented young people. In 
that year the New Opera Company was 
formed, and in three successive seasons 
on Broadway brought numerous pro- 
ductions to public attention which were 
not in the conventional operatic reper- 
toire. Foremost among these, perhaps, 
was the first production of Verdi's Mac- 
beth, which had not been given in New 
York for nearly half a century. For this 
production and also for Mozart's Cosi 
fan Tutte, which was presented that first 
season, the famous European conduc- 
tor, Fritz Busch, who had gone to South 
America in the 1930's in protest against 
Nazi domination, was brought to New 
York for his first engagement in the 
United States. He remained for the 
rest of his life. Other famous newcom- 
ers whose American careers were 
launched through New Opera Company 
productions were Peter Herman Adler, 
now of NBC-TV Opera and Baltimore 
Symphony fame, and George Schick, 
prominently identified in the public 
mind with the Chicago Symphony. In 
the casts of these early operas were 
several young people now associated 
with the Metropolitan and other famous 
opera companies, who had their first 
Operatic training with the New Opera 
Company 

It was the New Opera Company, too, 
which sponsored the first English ver- 
sion of Die Fledermaus ever presented 
in New York. Titled Rosalinda, this 
had a spectacularly successful two-year 
ryn on Broadway, while a revival of 
The Merry Widow, similarly spon- 
sored, ran for 60 weeks and had a long 
and rewarding road tour. Proceeds of 
all these helved finance the Musicians 
Emergency Fund program 

In the early days of the war, this 
program took a new turn. Many serv- 
ice men stationed at nearby camps 
wanted to continue musical instruction 
until they were sent overseas. Free 
studio hours were provided for them 
and teachers on Musicians Emergency 
Fund rolls employed to give them les- 
sons. 

Also, concerts were given at military 
bases. Then a wounded service man 
flown back for hospitalization wanted 
to learn to play a saxophone. An in- 
strument and teacher were supplied and 
the organization's now vast music 
therapy program was born. For it was 
discovered that music was valuable not 
only for inspiration and recreation, but 
that playing the piano, for example, 
strengthened the muscles and gave back 
the use of the hands, that emotionally 


disturbed patients were quieted and re- 
stored to near-normalcy by hearing and 
participating in music, and that it had 
many other therapeutic values. 

And so, at first in Service, then in 
Veterans Hospitals, music therapists 
trained and paid by the Fund wooed 
patients back to physical stamina and 
emotional stability. Operated originally 
as the Veterans Hospital Service (an 
auxiliary organization created for this 
specific purpose) this service, carried 
forward in 22 Veterans Hospitals, has 
now been extended to two Service hos- 
pitals, one Federal hospital, three state 
and seven city hospitals, while through 
a Music Rehabilitation Center estab- 
lished a littlke more than two years ago, 
emotionally disturbed patients in five 
after-care centers are aided, and many 
patients who are referred to the Center 
by psychiatrists and other doctors 
through receiving individual lessons, 
discover that music is indeed one of 
the finest of medicines 

Other new aspects of the work in- 
clude a geriatrics program operated in 
seven homes for the aged, through 
which a glee club inclusive of members 
up to 90 years of age has been formed 
to give programs in church and other 
auditoriums, and to appear on radio 
and television. Recently, also, it has 
been discovered that music is effective 
in allaying the fears of cancer patients 
who are treated in the huge and for- 
midable cobalt machines which con- 
stitute an innovation in cancer treat- 
ment. A few years ago the Fund gave 
such a machine, two stories in height, 
to the Chicago Veterans Hospital, 
where it carries on a comprehensive 
therapeutic program, and taped in mu- 
sic which would divert the patients’ 
minds from their treatment. A similar, 
but somewhat smaller cobalt machine, 
donated by Mrs. Lytle Hull, president 
of the Fund, in memory of her hus- 
band, is in operation in the Veterans 
Hospital on East 23rd Street in New 
York. 

The most recent experiment under- 
taken by the Fund is the treatment of 
emphysema—a disease which is the ex- 
act reverse of asthma, where the pa- 
tient experiences trouble not in breath- 
ing in, but in expelling his breath. The 
West Haven Veterans Hospital in Con- 
necticut has been chosen for this ex- 
periment, the results of which are 
awaited with keen interest. 

With so many unusual and interest- 
ing experiments to its credit, the fame 
of the Musicians Emergency Fund has 
spread far beyond the borders of the 
United States. In the mid 1950's the 
branch was formed in England, of 
which Lady Churchill is now the presi- 
dent. Who knows? This may be the 
first of many in countries Overseas. 


Critics to Conductor ... 
(Continued from page 8) 


Since 1959, Theodore Bloomfield 
has held the post of musical director 
and conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, a major orchestra whose 


sponsoring association operates on ap- 
proximately $400,000 per year. The 
activities include fifteen subscription 
series concerts* Donald Johanos, as 
associate conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony, carries extensive conducting re- 
sponsibilities throughout the orchestra’s 
25 week season in which 75 concerts 
are presented at a total season expen- 
diture of approximately $500,000. 

The Metropolitan orchestras (orches- 
tras operating on annual budgets of 
$100,000 to $250,000) are represented 
in this group by the Nashville Symphony 
and the Oakland Symphony. The Nash 
ville Symphony, whose conductor is 
Willis Page, presents approximately 
forty concerts on an annual budget of 
over $100,000. All subscription pairs 
of concerts were completely sold out 
this season. The Oakland Symphony, 
Gerhard Samuel, conductor, has had a 
meteoric rise in the last three years, 
expanding from a very modest organi- 
zation to an orchestra presenting a total 
of approximately fifteen concerts, and 
operating on an annual budget of 
$104,000 this season. 

The Fort Wayne Philharmonic and 
the Roanoke Symphony come within 
the community orchestra classification 
which includes all orchestras operating 
on annual budgets of less than 
$100,000. The Fort Wayne Philhar- 
monic, under the musical direction of 
Igor Buketoff, presents approximately 
twenty concerts per year within its an- 
nual operating costs of $70,000. 

The Roanoke Symphony, founded 
and conducted by Gibson Morrissey, 
operates on approximately $30,000 per 
year and presents ten concerts during 
the season 


* Owing to last minute conflicts in the 
critics’ schedules, it became impossible 
to include coverage of the Rochester 
Philharmonic concert in this series of 
reviews. 


Opinions ... 
(Continued from page 11) 


Alexander Fried, Music Critic, 
San Francisco Examiner 


Oakland Symphony, March 14.—Bee- 
thoven: Leonore Overture No. 1. Mil- 
haud: Aubade (Premiere). Beethoven: 
Violin Concerto (Isaac Stern, soloist). 
Stravinsky: Firebird Suite. Gerhard 
Samuel, conductor. 


In every aspect of program and per- 
formance, the March 14th concert of 
the Oakland Symphony Orchestra pro- 
jected a clear image of the leadership 
of Gerhard Samuel. 

Obviously it is a strong leadership, 
backed by sound musicianship. Samuel 
frankly shows a keen ambition for the 
orchestra’s present development and its 
far future. He has rallied wide support 
from the community of Oakland 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 
and its prominent citizens. 

The concert program had a definite 
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point of individuality in each work 
Samuel chose to conduct. For one 
thing, it included the premiere of Darius 
Milhaud’s three- movement Aubade, 
which the Oakland Symphony itself had 
commissioned Milhaud to write. As a 
teacher at Mills College, the famous 
composer lives in Oakland. 

Once Samuel decided to perform a 
Leonore Overture of Beethoven, it was 
characteristic of him that he did not 
pick the customary Leonore No. 3. In- 
stead, he ventured into unconventional 
repertory in the No. 1. 

Even the Stravinsky Firebird Suite 
had a special aspect, for Samuel con- 
ducted notably more of the ballet score 
than is customary. 

Furthermore, in presenting Isaac 
Stern as guest violinist in the Beethoven 
Concerto, the orchestra continued a re- 
cent policy of adding accent to its sea 
son with numerous soloists of top rank 

In fact, the printed program projected 
the policy into the ambitious future 
It contained an announcement of the 
1961-62 season, in which special at- 
tractions will be pianists Leon Fleisher, 
Glenn Gould and Byron Janis; duo- 
pianists Peggy and Milton Salkind (in 
a new Concerto they have commis- 
sioned from Andrew Imbrie): violinist 
Christian Ferras, soprano Adele Addi- 
son and Alice Ehlers, harpsichord 

As a conductor in action on the po- 
dium, Samuel has a thorough, intelli- 
gent grasp of his music and a clear, 
lively beat. It is evident he has built 
up a dynamic, friendly morale among 
his musicians, who prevailingly are pro- 
fessionals 

His performances, however, tend to 


lack a superior warmth of feeling, or 
rather a superior play of imagination 
in the luminous, free utterances of ex- 
pressive phrase, color and mood. 

Possibly other circumstances, 
trom Samuel’s own temperament, have 


aside 


something to do with the sense of 
strictness and straightforward black- 
and-white character of much of his 
conducting 


The circumstances are that while the 
Oakland Symphony personnel makes 
up an orchestra of much better than 
average quality among so-called com- 
munity orchestras, it still has spotty 
limitations of quality. It needs a de 
cisive hand to bring out all that is best 
in it 

Sometimes the limitations show up 
in important first-desk solos (as in the 
case of a crucial woodwind passage in 
the Beethoven Concerto). Sometimes 
they betray themselves in wind sections, 
or the cellos, or in flaws in the orches- 

general blend and tonal culture 
(as in the Infernal Dance of the Fire- 
hird) 


tra’s 


Time, training and the gradual 
emergence of fresh local orchestra tal- 
ents can well raise the quality of the 
orchestra, in seasons to come 

Throughout the March program, in 
any case, the orchestra was sufficiently 
“on top” of its problems to produce a 
spirited, eventful concert 

No doubt the ambitions of the Oak- 
60 = 
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land Symphony are tacitly stimulated 
by the presence of the long-seasoned, 
highly-ranked, metropolitan San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, in the same _ inter- 
urban area 

The concert drew a sellout audience, 
which greatly enjoyed Stern’s magnifi- 
cent performance. Milhaud himself 
took bows for the success of his Au- 
bade, with its characteristic vivacity, 
lyrical delicacy and polytonal impu- 
dence. The Leonore No. 1 made in- 
teresting comparative listening; it is far 
from being as cogent or inspired as 
the famous No. 3. 


Ronald Eyer, Music Editor and 
Associate Critic, 

New York Herald Tribune 
Nashville Symphony, March 20.—Som- 
ers: Passacaglia and Fugue. Lalo: Sym- 
phonie Espagnole (Henryk Szeryng, vio- 
lin soloist). Mahler: Symphony No. | 
Willis Page, conductor 


[he first thing that attracted me 
about the Nashville Symphony concert 
under Willis Page on March 20 was 
the quality of the program. There were 
three works Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony; Passacaglia and Fugue for Or- 
chestra, a new piece by the contempo- 
rary Canadian composer, Harry Somers; 
and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, in 
which Henryk Szeryng was soloist 

Now, Nashville is a relatively small 
city (about 300,000 in the metropoli- 
tan area), the orchestra has an annual 
budget of just over $100,000, and all 
of the orchestra’s personnel is local or 
drawn from the surrounding area. Yet 
the program would have done credit to 
any major orchestra anywhere — New 
York or Boston, London or Vienna. 
Then I looked at the other five pro- 
grams of the orchestra’s current season 
and found that they were of about equal 
sophistication and distinction, and I dis- 
covered too that Mr. Page plays at 
least One contemporary composition on 
every program (how many major or- 
chestras are doing that today?). 

This program quality of course be- 
speaks Mr. Page’s wide acquaintance 
with repertoire which he undoubtedly 
made as a string-bass player with the 
Boston Symphony and as associate con- 
ductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic. 
with which he gave more than 250 con- 
certs. I dare say not many conductors 
of Mr. Page’s age (around forty) come 
so well equipt 

I confess | was apprehensive about 
the Mahler Symphony. It was the first 
Mahler the Nashville players had un- 
dertaken and it is a piece for virtuoso 
orchestra, not a community orchestra 
with just six rehearsals in which to pre- 
pare an entire program. 

To be sure, Mr. Page had _ his 
troubles ‘re were a couple of false 
entrances among the woodwinds; the 
choir of six horns, though they did a 
heroic job with their fiendishly difficult 
parts, were not letter-perfect, and the 
body of strings was not fleshed - out 
enough to give the full opulence of tone 


which the 
require. 

Nevertheless, it was an inspired and 
inspiring performance. Thanks to Mr. 
Page’s thorough understanding of the 
music, the orchestra had learned the 
work properly and in accordance with 
the best traditions of its performance. 
The tempos were just, the phrasing was 
correct, the scherzo had a nice freedom 
and resilience, and the finale was built 
up carefully to a tremendously exciting 
dramatic climax. The audience, hear- 
ing the first Mahler from its local or- 
chestra, was moved to a storm of ap- 
plause. 

The Nashville Symphony's major 
handicap is the hall (War Memorial 
Auditorium) in which it is forced to 
play. The hall has no more reverbera- 
tion time than a radio studio and kills 
completely whatever sonority the or- 
chestra may have. I am sure the Mah- 
ler suffered seriously from the wretched 
acoustics. 

Mr. Page conducted the Lalo accom- 
paniment with complete assurance and 
unanimity with his soloist and even 
with eloquence when he and Mr 
Szeryng permitted some elasticity in the 
rhythms. But it is a tricky score and 
everybody was watching his p’s and 
q's, perhaps a bit too fixedly. The 
Somers piece, too, was tricky with its 
dissonant, sometimes 12-tone idiom, but 
Mr. Page seemed to have digested it 
thoroughly and gave it a more pains- 
taking performance than works of this 
sort sometimes receive from leading 
conductors. 

Investigation among the townspeople 
revealed that Mr. Page is not only 
highly regarded as a musician, but is 
respected and well-liked for qualities of 
community leadership which are almost 
as important for a conductor of a com- 
munity orchestra as musicianship in the 
development years of these organiza- 
tions. The conductor must be a super- 
salesman, a good public speaker, a re- 
sourceful educator and a _hail-fellow- 
well-met in all social strata of the com- 
munity. This may not always be pleas- 
ant to a gifted man eager to devote 
himself wholly to his art. But it is one 
of the facts of life in American music 
today, and Willis Page, it appears, is 
fully cognizant of it. 


tutti passages sometimes 


Thomas B. Sherman, Music 
Editor and Critic, 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
President, Music Critics 
Association 


and 


Dallas:Symphony, March 6. — Tour 
Concert in Joliet, Illinois. Mozart: Sym- 
phony in C major (Linz). Tchaikovsky: 
Romeo and Juliet. Beethoven: Leonore 
Overture No. 3. Smetana: The Moldau. 
Donald Johanos conducting. 


Donald Johanos, one of the several 
young American conductors who are 
seeking a more prominent place in the 
American musical order, conducted the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra (March 6) 
in the Pershing Auditorium at Joliet. 





Illinois. Mr. Johanos is Associate Di- 
rector of the orchestra, which would 
indicate that he enjoys the confidence 
of the Director, Paul Kletzki, and of 
the symphony’s governing body. 

As is usual in tour concerts, Mr 
Johanos confined his program to the 
standard repertory; but his choices were 
by no means banal. Mozart's Linz 
Symphony in C Major is an incontest- 
able masterpiece and Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet Fantasia is a roman- 
tic work with affecting qualities. Cer- 
tainly these two compositions are quite 
dissimilar and make different demands 
on a conductor’s knowledge and tem- 
perament. 

The performance of the Mozart was 
notable for its sense of measure. Mr 
Johanos chose just tempos, a moderate 
range of dynamics, a liveliness of mood 
that stopped well short of agitation and 
a flowing melodic line that was inflected 
delicately. In each movement enough 
tension was generated to keep the linear 
movement from sagging but without be- 
coming tight. It was “cool” you might 
say. A feeling of relaxation in playing 
or listening to an 18th century sym- 
phony is appropriate despite all that’s 
been said about Mozart’s diabolism 
For my taste, however, Mr. Johanos 
was a little too relaxed at times. The 
second statement of the opening theme 
in the first movement, for instance, 
would have been better if it had been 
played with greater virility. He used a 
reduced orchestra in the Mozart 
symphony. 

Mr. Johanos took the Romeo and 
Juliet fantasia on its own terms and 
found the appropriate combinations of 
force, speed, duration and orchestral 
coloring to suit its special characteris- 
tics. The love music was given a deep 
texture and the phrases were so shaped 
as to synthesize its sensuous and spir- 
itual aspects. The conductor obviously 
got the long line and the emotional ac- 
centuation that he wanted. It was not 
morbid, however, and it was not really 
“sensational” in the popular sense of 
the word. It was held within the limits 
of good taste. 

The dramatic elements did not come 
off so well, but only because Mr. Jo- 
hanos did not, or could not, accom- 
modate the orchestral sound to the 
acoustic peculiarities of the hall. When 
the orchestra was playing fortissimo 
only the top and bottom could be heard 
and even the audible sound, through 
loss of resonance, was jerky and per- 
cussive 

In Beethoven's Leonore Overture No 
3 the orchestra’s performance had a 
straight line forward movement leading 
inexorably to a climax. The fourth 
work on the program was Smetana’s 
Moldau. The fast pace of the opening 
section suggested that Mr. Johanos was 
more concerned with the river’s motion 
than with its human associations. A 
slower tempo and a richer string tex- 
ture enhances the beauty of the open- 
ing melody without sacrificing the sec- 
ondary descriptive figures. 

A conductor’s judgment may be dis- 


puted but there are no Supreme Court 
decisions to determine whether he is 
right or wrong so long as he minds the 
score. Mr. Johanos seemed to be inter- 
ested primarily in good sound, trans- 
parency, balance and beauty of design 
and he sought to project the meaning 
of a work without caressing the beau- 
tiful tunes too fondly or whipping up a 
lot of false excitement. These impres- 
sions are based on one hearing and 
necessarily they must be _ tentative. 
From what I could see and hear, how- 
ever, the orchestra was attentive and 
responsive. Mr. Johanos has a clear, 
flexible beat that seemed easy to follow. 

[The audience gathered at Pershing 
Auditorium liked the concert and asked 
for encores. Mr. Johanos responded 
with the Third Slavonic Dance by 
Dvorak and the Trepak from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite 


Miles Kastendiecl:, Music Critic, 
New York Journal-American 


Pittsburgh Symphony, March 10.—Sub- 
scription Series Annual Concert Pre- 
senting Young American Conductors 
Ives: Three Places in New England 
Debussy: Rondes de printemps. Wag- 
ner: Prelude to Die Meistersinger. Gib- 
son Morrissey conducting. Dello Joio: 
The Triumph of Saint Joan. Tchaikov- 
sky: Romeo and Juliet. Donald Jo- 
hanos conducting 

As guest conductors of. the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony for the concerts of 
March 10 and 12, Gibson Morrissey 
and Donald Johanos had reached the 
threshold of a major orchestra. At the 
end of the Sunday concert their per- 
formances on the podium had clearly 
determined that the former remained 
poised on the threshold while the lat- 
ter had crossed it. 

What differentiated them as conduc- 
tors became a matter of musical in- 
volvement. Mr. Johanos made clear 
almost immediately thit he not only 
had positive ideas on how the music 
should go, but also on how the orches- 
tra should play. Choosing to conduct 
without baton, he used his expressive 
hands to pull the music out of the or- 
chestra as well as to impart authori- 
tative direction. In manner and gesture 
he reminded one of a young Stokowski 
The intensity that he created in per- 
formance confirmed this impression. 
Mr. Johanos gave every indication of 
having arrived. 

In contrast, Mr. Morrissey conducted 
conscientiously with a baton. He made 
music sincerely and knowingly, but did 
not succeed in arousing the orchestra 
to play for him. Capable though he is, 
he imparted no sense of urgency to the 
musicians nor exacted from them that 
crispness of execution that sets up a 
performance. When he had completed 
his stint, the listener found it difficult 
to determine how Mr. Morrissey actu- 
ally felt about the music. 

The conductors divided the concert 
half and half. Each offered an Ameri- 
can work and a representative one from 
the standard repertorv. Mr. Morrissey 


chose Ives’ Three Places in New Eng- 
land and Wagner’s Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger, with Debussy’s Rondes 
de Printemps to complete his stint. Mr. 
Johanos presented Norman Dello Joio’s 
The Triumph of St. Joan and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Overture - Fantasy, Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Choosing the Ives reflects much credit 
on Mr. Morrissey. The most vivid im- 
pression of the three places came in his 
alert treatment of Putnam’s Camp, Red- 
ding, Conn. He caught the distinctly 
American flavor and incited the orches- 
tra to play spiritedly. The more im- 
pressionistic pieces, however, revealed 
no musical personality in performance 
He held the players together in the dif- 
ficult number, The Housatonic at Stock- 
bridge, but gave the music little iden- 
tity. Both the Debussy and the Wagner 
disclosed solid musicianship and intel- 
ligent direction without any special 
communicative power to highlight their 
character. 

Mr. Johanos had the advantage of 
more clearly defined portraits in Dello 
Joio’s music. He delineated them 
clearly, conveying the expressiveness 
that makes each one vivid. The per- 
formances had style and freshness. His 
approach to Tchaikovsky recognized all 
the drama inherent in the work. The 
performance revealed his complete com- 
mand of the score and the orchestra's 
accomplished playing, for Mr. Johanos 
knew just how to bring out its virtuosity 

In doing so, however, he raised the 
question of playing this well - known 
work more for effectiveness in perform- 
ance than for its intrinsic worth as mu- 
sic. This is a tendency which he may 
have to watch. He might be forgiven. 
however, for making the most of the 
orchestra he was privileged to conduct 
on this occasion. The musicians gave 
every indication of enjoying the oppor- 
tunity too 


Franco Corelli... 


(Continued from page 15) 
and Raoul in Meyerbeer’s Les Hugue- 
nots. 

He was animated when asked how 
he liked the Metropolitan Opera House 
after singing in such famous Euronean 
theatres as Covent Garden, the Paris 
Opera and Italy’s principal houses 
“Molto grande! There is such a feeling 
of spaciousness in this house,” he said, 
describing a wide arch with his hands 
“This is in the style of La Scala. you 
know. The singer does not feel closed 
in here.” (He has been signed to open 
La Scala next season in Rossini’s Wil- 
liam Tell.) 

An enthusiastic camera fan, Mr 
Corelli is fascinated by the numerous 
photo supply shops along the Avenue 
of the Americas in New York. He 
owns 12 cameras, and plans to pick up 
several more while he is here, in ad- 
dition to a tape recorder for playing 
back rehearsals. In Italy, the Corelli 
garage is full of stylish automobiles 
in eye-catching colors: a white Alfa 
Romeo Giulietta, a gray Jaguar and a 
Lincoln Continental. 
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It had grown dark outside the win- 
dows of the apartment, and the piquant 
aroma of pasta and sauce permeated 
the living room. Mrs. Corelli stood just 
outside the kitchen to say goodbye. 
Her husband bounded into the hall and 
playfully grabbed her around the waist. 

Mr. Corelli seemed in high spirits as 
he rang for the elevator. Debut nerves, 
the snow, and other problems seemed 
forgotten temporarily as a hearty sup- 
per beckoned. 


Beecham Mosaic... 


(Continued from page 18) 


Sincere and Kindly 
By Howard Hanson 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s sardonic wit 
was so legendary that it frequently 
overshadowed his more significant qual- 
ities. Among these I would list, first, 
his passionate love of music. 

This might seem an obvious quality 
in any conductor, but in those years 
when many conductors seemed devoted 
primarily to the sanctity of the dotted 
eighth note Sir Thomas’ obvious joy in 
the music he conducted communicated 
itself to the orchestra in a manner 
which frequently caused the men to 
play beyond themselves. 

His devotion to music was so com- 
plete that he could not tolerate sham, 
pretense, or snobbishness. This, | am 
sure, led him to be impatient and at 
times irritable with his symphony pa- 
trons and audiences. 

My knowledge of him was as a sin- 
cere musician and a kindly man. I re- 
call, as a young man, seeing him in a 
New York restaurant. I had met him 
only casually and hesitated to speak to 
him. However, he saw me and beck- 
oned me to his table. He greeted me, 
not as a struggling young composer— 
for in those days an American com- 
poser beyond all doubt occupied the 
lowest rung on the social ladder—but 
as a friend and colleague. This I shall 
not forget. 

My last memory of him was of his 
visit to our orchestra in Rochester. He 
was rehearsing his beloved Mozart. He 
was happy. The orchestra was happy. 
After a short rehearsal he stopped and 
said to the men, “This is fine. You love 
Mozart. I love Mozart. Let’s go home!” 

I hope that he is today rehearsing his 
Mozart and his Handel with some celes- 
tial orchestra 


Howard Hanson is director of the 
Eastman School of Music. 


A Second Passion 
By Theodate Johnson 


To have known Sir Thomas and his 
pianist wife, Betty Humby, as affection- 
ate and very dear friends was one of 
the warmest and most stimulating re- 
lationships of my life. Everyone knows 
Sir Thomas as the great musician and 
conductor, but few knew the enduring 
and lasting friendship which I knew for 
many, many years in the quiet hours 
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away from the recording studio and the 
concert hall. True, he was a pixyish 
curmudgeon offstage as well as on, but 
the evenings spent in their home or 
mine, or in a hotel suite, were filled 
with fascinating discussions—food, phil- 
osophy, or anecdotes from his fabulous 
fund of musical lore and people. 

A year ago in San Francisco, during 
what turned out to be my last visit with 
him, he asked if he might write an 
article for MUsICAL AMERICA on a sub- 
ject very dear to his heart. Flattered 
beyond measure, I said that anything he 
wrote would be more than welcome and 
a delight to our readers. He then 
roared out that his subject would be 
food. “How in the world,” he began, 
“have Americans survived so long when 
there isn’t a restaurant in the entire 
country where one can get a proper 
meal?” and went on at length about our 
abysmal ignorance in culinary matters. 
Then, with a wicked gleam in his eye, 
he asked if I would print such an 
article. I assured him that I would be 
happy to, providing he would answer 
any dissenting letters that followed. As 
food was a passion with Sir Thomas, 
second only to music, I was doubly sad- 
dened to hear only ten days later that 
he had suffered his first stroke. 

In paying my own affectionate, per- 
sonal tribute to Sir Thomas, I want also 
to include his wife, Betty, who died 
three years ago. Their complete devo- 
tion and dependence on each other was 
very touching, and she deserves praise 
for having helped Sir Thomas to remain 
in the front rank of great musicians of 
this century. 


Johnson is 
AMERICA. 
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MUSICAI 


publisher of 


Podium Pioneer 


By William M. Judd 


Sir Thomas was very much the im 
presario as well as the conductor when 
arrangements were being made for the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra to visit 
the United States in the fall of 1950 
under the aegis of the Judson, O'Neill 
& Judd Division of CAMI. It was a 
major undertaking, the first European 
orchestra to come here since the war, 
and perhaps the first since Toscanini 
had brought over the La Scala Orches- 
tra in the early Twenties. 

Sir Thomas plunged into the logis- 
tics of the venture with all the enthusi- 
asm he might have brought to the 
study of a new score. The tour was 
booked a year in advance, and Beecham 
arranged to be in New York during 
most of the booking period. He set up 
command headquarters at the Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel. Lady Beecham and An- 
drew Schulhof, his personal manager, 
attended all meetings. 

When Arthur Judson visited head- 
quarters, he was usually accompanied 
by Boris Sokoloff and myself. It took 
all three of us to keep up with Beech- 
am’s lively mind. Sir Thomas received 
us wearing a silk robe and smoking a 
strong cigar. After the usual amenities 
were observed, Sir Thomas would dis- 


course on any subject, musical or other- 
wise. He would then pick our brains— 
the way to announce New York con- 
certs, the best bus route between Allen- 
town and Philadelphia—and after every- 
one had his say, deliver a masterful 
précis of the main points. He was all 
business, and proud that his orchestra 
was supported privately, not by the 
British Government. Throughout the 
planning stage and the tour itself he did 
not once let loose the famous Beecham 
tongue. He was all charm and wit. Per- 
haps he did not want to risk unbalanc- 
ing the budget he had helped set up. 
In any event, the budget remained 
settled. In fact, it is probably the only 
time that an overseas tour of an or- 
chestra broke even on its earnings with- 
out government or other subsidy. 

The tour was ten weeks long, with 
six concerts a week. Sir Thomas con- 
ducted all but three performances, which 
he lost to a siege of gout. He was 70 
years old at the time. 

Sir Thomas was vastly interested in 
the men of his orchestra, and often en- 
tertained by their reactions to this coun- 
try. Several of them looked forward 
excitedly to the possibility of gang war- 
fare in Chicago. Beecham was amused 
and tolerant. But in Rockford, Ill., last 
stop before Chicago, everyone was 
shocked to hear real shooting outside 
the hotel just as the buses arrived. In 
Chicago every precaution was _ there- 
fore observed. 

Sir Thomas was full of plans for a 
return engagement of his orchestra, 
which unfortunately never materialized. 
It was unquestionably Beecham’s initia- 
tive that proved that large orchestral 
organizations could tour effectively in 
the postwar world. His success in Amer- 
ica with the Royal Philharmonic in 
1950 paved the way for many that have 
followed 


William M. Judd is a member of the 
Board of Directors, Columbia Artists 
Management Inc. 


His Only Andrew 
By Belle Schulhof 

The unique relationship between Sir 
Thomas Beecham and his “only An- 
drew,” as he called his friend and man- 
ager for 21 years, began in Europe, but 
became a close friendship in the United 
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States, when Sir Thomas asked Andrew 
Schulhof to look after his manifold in- 
terests and career. “I want to attend to 
music. You do the rest.” 

Sir Thomas discussed everything with 
his beloved wife, Betty, and with An- 
drew. His frequent telephone calls from 
Europe invariably began, “How is the 
weather?” and he would talk on and 
on, never thinking of the expense. And 
when Andrew would remind him, he 
just laughed 

As my husband’s business associate 
and Lady Beecham’s friend, I was in- 
cluded in all meetings, which were usu- 
ally held during luncheon or dinner. 
Sir Thomas entertained royally, lived 
in the best hotels, and ordered lavish 
meals even though he was allowed 
neither rich foods nor champagne. 
Whenever Lady Beecham would ask 
why he ordered such rich repasts, he 
said, “They shall be on the table; it is 
nice to look at them,” and would recite 
a poem by Owen Meredith 


You can live without poetry, music or art, 

You can live without conscience, live without 
heart 

You can live without science or live without 
books, 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 


in January 1960 Sir Thomas was 
guest conducting in New York just be- 
fore starting his tour. He was aware 
that my husband was seriously ill. I 
knew that Andrew’s days were num- 
bered, but I was afraid to tell Sir 
Thomas. Sensing the truth, he wrote 
the following letter on January 15, 
1960 


Dear Andrew: 

I do hope you are resting seriously and 
abstaining from active work. Do not worry 
about me because with Belle’s able assist- 
ance I can fend for myself very adequately 
during the forthcoming tour. By far the most 
important thing is for you to recover your 
health and strength and to place no needless 
burden or strain upon your mental and physi- 
cal resources. This is the most anxious wish 
of one who has as much esteem for you as a 
friend as confidence in you as a Manager 
and Promoter 

Very sincerely, 
Thomas Beecham 


On January 21, 1960, the day before 
he left on tour, Capitol Records in- 
formed Sir Thomas that the first press- 
ing of his Carmen album had arrived 
in New York, and suggested that he 
might want to listen to it. “Yes,” he 
said, “but only in the home of my 
friends, the Schulhofs. As they were 
there when I conducted this recording, 
they have to be there when I listen 
to it the first time.” 

It was in our home that Andrew 
and Sir Thomas saw each other for the 
last time. After listening to Carmen, 
they spent the afternoon and evening 
listening to many other records and 
exchanging their views and ideas for 
the future, planning to work together 
for many, many years. 

Belle Schulhof is director of the An- 
drew Schulhof Management. 
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Weekend in the Country 
By Henry Levinger 


One fine day in the middle or late 
[wenties Sir Thomas’ personal repre- 
sentative—a Mr. Cooke, I believe— 
paid us a visit at the German Theatre 
in Prague, where I was assistant to 
the general manager. Sir Thomas 
wanted to conduct Don Giovanni in 
the city where it was premiered. We 
were flattered and could also anticipate 
a good box office. Agreement was 
reached in no time with Mr. Cooke. 
Cast, rehearsals and other details were 
to be settled in ensuing correspondence 

at least that’s what we thought. 

Sir Thomas had an apparently insur- 
mountable antipathy to answering let- 
ters and telegrams. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the management dispatched me to 
London for a personal interview. With 
contract, cast suggestions and rehearsal 
schedule tidily packed in an attaché 
case, I arrived on a Friday and imme- 
diately called Sir Thomas to confirm 
the next morning’s appointment. The 
very, very English butler who answered 
the phone informed me that his master 
was not only not available the next 
morning but in the country for the 
weekend. On my insistence, he gave 
me the telephone number where Sir 
Thomas could be reached (somewhere 
in Devonshire or Kent). 

“My dear fellow,” came Sir Thomas’ 
amiable voice when I finally reached 
him, “so sorry, but I forgot the blasted 
appointment. Now, you be a good boy, 
have a nice comfortable weekend in 
London, and on Monday morning at 
9:00 a.m. we'll see each other at my 
apartment.” There was nothing to do 
but make bonne mine a mauvais jeu, 
suffer through a London weekend (the 
most boring on earth) and greet Sir 
Thomas in his lair on Monday morn- 
ing. 

Freshly shaven and armed for the 
encounter, I arrived on time at the 
apartment, where the butler insisted that 
Sir Thomas could not be disturbed at 
this early hour. Having already wasted 
two days and with the prospect of miss- 
ing the boat-train back to the Continent 
unless I was granted an audience imme- 
diately, I demanded to see the great 
man within the next ten minutes or I 
would create such a rumpus that the 
Baronet would find it impossible to 
sleep. Finding the argument convinc- 
ing, though not without first indicating 
his stern disapproval of such vulgar 
methods, the butler disappeared and a 
few minutes later I was ushered into 
Sir Thomas’ presence. Comfortably pil- 
lowed in bed, in a purple dressing 
gown, white ascot tie, and goatee jut- 
ling out, he began, “My dear fellow, 
what’s the hurry about?” But in min- 
utes everything was settled and I was 
on my way back to Prague. 

When the great day arrived, en- 
semble, orchestra and technicians were 
on hand at 9:30 a.m. — but no Sir 
Thomas. Inquiries at the leading hotels 
produced nothing. Just as I was about 
to call London to trace his whereabouts, 
I was handed a wire which read: 


“Sorry. Caught a cold. Am in the 
country. Thomas Beecham.” (The per- 
formance did take place, however, and 
with great success, under our regular 
conductor. ) 

During the war, when I reminded 
Sir Thomas of this incident in New 
York, he commented: “Well, at least 
meet the reason for my cancellation 
and enthusiasm for the country—meet 
Lady Beecham.” 


Henry W. Levinger is a contributing 
editor to MUSICAL AMERICA, and 
American representative for RIAS, 
Berlin. 


The Career 

Sir Thomas Beecham was born near 
Liverpool on April 9, 1879. He was 
the older of two sons of Sir Joseph 
Beecham, who amassed a _ fortune 
through the manufacture of Beecham’s 
Liver Pills. He studied music at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, and conducted 
his first concert at the age of 19 at St. 
Helens with the Halle Orchestra. 

In 1906 he established the New 
Symphony in London which he con- 
ducted until 1908, when he resigned 
and formed the Beecham Symphony. 
In his early days he was best known 
as an operatic conductor and im- 
presario. He introduced Elektra and 
Salome to England during World 
War I. 

In 1932, he was one of the founders 
and the first conductor of the London 
Philharmonic. This same year he be- 
came the artistic director of Covent 
Garden, in London. His first visit to 
America was in 1928 as a guest con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. 

At the beginning of 1941, he was 
named conductor of the Seattle Orches- 
tra. He made his debut as a conductor 
with the Metropolitan Opera during the 
season of 1941-42, and led perform- 
ances of Bach’s Phoebus and Pan and 
Le Coq d'Or. He also conducted con- 
certs of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion City Orchestra and the Ballet The- 
atre in New York during this period. 

In 1947, he formed his sixth orches- 
tra, the Royal Philharmonic in London. 
His last appearance in the United States 
was in Washington, D. C., in January 
1960. Prior to that, he had been con- 
ductor of the Houston Symphony. He 
was to have conducted the American 
premiere of Berlioz’ The Trojans dur- 
ing the 1959-60 season in New York, 
but was forced to cancel due to ill 
health. He was knighted in 1916 and 
made a Companion of Honor in 1957 
by Queen Elizabeth II. 

Sir Thomas Beecham singlehandedly 
rescued the music of Delius from ob- 
livion and was a specialist in the music 
of the 18th century. He made his first 
recording in 1910, for Columbia, and 
his recording career carried him well 
into the era of stereo recording. 

He died on March 8 at his home in 
London of a cerebral thrombosis at the 
age of 81. He is survived by his third 
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BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 





DUO CASSADO 
Gaspar Cassado, ’cellist 
Chieko Hara, pianist 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





OLEGNA FUSCHI 


Pianist 
Steinway Piane 





CARROLL GLENN 


Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





LAUREL HURLEY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





wife, Shirley Hudson Beecham, his for- 
mer secretary, whom he married in 
1959. His second wife, Betty Humby 
Beecham, was a well-known pianist and 
died in 1958. He is also survived by 
two sons. 


Wallingford Riegger 
Dies at 75 

New York. — Wallingford Riegger, 
one of America’s leading composers, 
died here on April 2 as a result of a 
brain injury suffered in an accident. 
Mr. Riegger had become entangled in 
a leash as two dogs, being walked by 
their owners, were fighting near his 
home. He was thrown to the pavement 
and received head injuries. After treat- 
ment at a city hospital, he fell into a 
coma, was operated on, but failed to 
regain consciousness. 

Though Mr. Riegger’s physique was 
frail in recent years, his mind was 
rugged and highly individual and the 
last ten years brought some of the com- 
poser’s finest scores —- Variations for 
Piano and Orchestra, Variations for 
Violin and Orchestra, and his Fourth 
Symphony. 

Mr. Riegger was generally recognized 
as the dean of American composers, 
though until the last decade or so his 
was a case of being more respected 
than played. Mr. Riegger was slow to 
win audiences for his music as it was 
far in advance of both his colleagues 
(Charles Ives excepted) and his pub- 
lic. Since his student days, his music 
was predominantly atonal and he was 
one of the first American composers 
to explore the realm of 12-tone 
technique. 

“I felt the need to express musical 
ideas for which the older techniques 
were inadequate,” he once said. “I 
found the new atonal idiom, with its 
fresh possibilities in sonorities and 
rhythm, creatively stimulating, and 
more expressive of the feelings I wished 
to express in music.” 

With a fervent belief in his music 
and an unyielding devotion to his prin- 
ciples, Mr. Riegger supported himself 
and his serious work by turning out 
over 700 choral arrangements under 
such pseudonyms as Williams Richards, 
John H. McCurdy, Leonard Gregg, 
Edgar Long, and many others. His ar- 
rangements ranged from works of 
Palestrina to Tea for Two and 
Short’nin’ Bread. 

It was only in the last decade that 
William Richards and his companions 
were retired and Mr. Riegger was able 
to devote his entire time to his com- 
position. 

The composer was born in Albany, 
Ga., April 29, 1885. He came from 
a musical family—his mother was a 
pianist, and his father was a violinist 
and choir director. His family moved 
in 1900 to New York where he studied 
composition with Percy Goetschius and 
cello with Alwin Schroeder at the In- 
stitute of Musical Arts, later merged as 
part of the Juilliard School of Music. 

In 1907 he graduated from the In- 
stitute and studied for three years in 
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DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo Soprano 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERC, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GCRAUDAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 
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Berlin. While in Germany he also con- 
ducted opera at Wiirzburg and KOnigs- 
berg, and a season with the Bliithner 
Orchestra in Berlm. He returned to 
America in 1917 and became the head 
of the theory and cello departments of 
Drake University and subsequently 
taught at Ithaca Conservatory, the In- 
stitute of Musical Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, the New 
School for Social Research, the Metro- 
politan Music School, in New York, 
and Northwestern University. 

In recent years, Mr. Riegger had a 
number of private pupils in composi- 
tion and was known throughout his 
teaching career as devoted and sym- 
pathetic 

In 1922, Mr. Riegger received the 
Paderewski Prize for his Piano Trio. 
In 1924, his setting of Keats’s La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci received the Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge prize, which 
marked the first time a native American 
received the award. His Third Sym- 
phony, commissioned by the Alice M. 
Ditson Fund, won the New York Music 
Critics’ Circle Award for the 1947-48 
season. In 1925 he was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Music degree by 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

His works for orchestra include four 
symphonies; Dichotomy for Piano, Per- 
cussion and Strings; Dance Rhythms 
for Harp, Percussion and Strings; Vari- 
ations for Piano and Orchestra; Varia- 
tions for Violin and Orchestra; and nu- 
merous works exploring jazz rhythms 
and color. He also wrote extensively 
for chamber combinations, piano, solo 
voice, and chorus 

Mr. Riegger was especially known for 
i. number of dance scores he provided 
for contemporary dancers Among 
these were Doris Humphrey's New 
Dance, Theatre Piece, and With My 
Red Fires; Martha Graham’s Chronicle; 
Erick Hawkins’ The Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Hanya Holm’s Trend (co-composed 
with Edgar Varése); and Charles Weid- 
man’s Candide (co-composed with 
Genevieve Peitot) 

Since the death of his wife in 1957, 
he has lived with his daughter, Ruth, 
and is survived by two other daughters, 
Mary Rose Riegger, of White Plains, 
ind Mrs. Edmond Harris, of Washing- 
ton 

The Funeral March movement of his 
Sinfonietta was played at his memorial 
services, held in Riverside Funeral 
Chapel, and eulogies were given by 
Otto Luening, composer, and Carl Hav- 
erlin, president of Broadcast Music, 
Inc., which commissioned Mr. Rieg- 
ger’s Sinfonietta. He was buried in 
Ferncliff Cemetery, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

John Ardoin 


Toronto—The National Ballet of 
Canada is celebrating its 10th Anniver- 
sary with a tour of 34 American cities 
during April and May. It will present 
Coppelia and Swan Lake in their en- 
tirety. The productions feature Lois 
Smith and David Adams, and, as its 
principal soloists, Jocelyn Terell and 


Earl Kraul 
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_ ~ Limited Tour, Fall of 1961 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN, KARL BOEHM, Conductors 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
: JAN. 15 to FEB. 15, 1962 


Robert Shaw Chaseie & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor, Presenting 
J. S. BACH: PASSION According to ST. JOHN. Complete in English, Co. of 60. 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright _ 


Winter of 1962 


Arthur Fiedler and ie 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 


By arrangement with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1961 


Mantovani and his utes of 45 


Coast te Const 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Second American Tour of the 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus of Jugoslavia 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. Repeated winners of International Centests. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Sept.-Dec. 1961 


First Time ~~ Direct from Amsterdam 


Netherlands Chamber edwin 


SZYMON COLDBERC, Conductor 
Fall of 1961 26 Men 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


CIRCLE 7-6900 


Return of 





_Lendon Grr Records 





Belafonte Presents, Inc. in association with Walter Gould 
Second Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 ROBERT DeCORMIER, Conductor 
Personal Direction: _Andre Mertens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of |! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Columbia and Decca | Records 


Returning in Fall 1962 for 7th U.S.A. Tour _ 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Reserve Now for 1961-62 
Noah Greenberg, Director 
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Sixth Tour! 


Ruth Page's: Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-March 1962 


Now Booking Coast-to-Coast 


Robert Joffrey Ballet 


Dancers and Orchestra—Company of 25 
Robert Joffrey, Artistic Director 


“Splendid, A Handsome Company,** Walter Terry, 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Jan.-Feb.-Mar, 1962 


Following Sensational World Tour 


Bayanihan Philippine Dance Co. 


Co. ~ - Attractive Dancers and Singers 
Sept.-Dec. 19 Coast to Coast 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill 1s Judd 


Coast to Coast 


Ballet ieenad * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Cuitarists 
‘a stunning program of Spanish Dance” 
Personal Direction: Schang, Do Doulens & Wright Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"Winter of 1962 








Second Tour 


Pilar Gomez & Company 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 


Persenal Direction: Andre Mertens 











165 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y 


Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


DAVID BAR-ILLAN 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


JORGE BOLET 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Philippe ENTREMONT 


Pianist 


Steinway Piane-Columbia Records 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Violinist 


Maureen FORRESTER 


Contralto 


JACQUES KLEIN 


Steinway Piano Pianist 


MORLEY MEREDITH 


Baritone 


HARVE PRESNELL 
Baritone 
LEONTYNE PRICE 
Soprano 
CESARE SIEPI 
Bass-Baritone 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 
Tenor 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 
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Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 
LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 
Bass-Baritone 

LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 


Witold MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 


JOHANNA MARTZY 


Violinist 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 
Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 


Duo-Pianists 
ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y 


Personal Direction 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 


Beaux Arts Trio 
of New York 
Menachem Pressler 


Danie! Guilet 
Bernard Greenhouse 


THOMAS BROCKMAN 


Steinway Piane Pianist 


JEAN CASADESUS 


RCA Victor and Angel Recerds Pianist 


PHYLLIS CURTIN 


Soprano 


TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 


SARA ENDICH 


Soprano 


ERIC FRIEDMAN 


Violinist 


EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Soprano 


CAMILLA WILLIAMS 


Soprano 





Miss Dietlind von Schénfeldt also speaks English and French fluently 


Miss Dietlind von Schénfeldt Invites You to an Unusual Supper Party 


707 Jet Intercontinentals. If you’re planning a trip to Europe 


ung woman is a Lufthansa stewardess. S$ 
or on to the Orient, plan to fly Lufthansa. Discuss it with 


colleagues who all have this in comm 
round, poise and charm, intelligence and ex your Travel Agent. 
ifthansa stewardess must, in addition to | Seecccececssocosscooccscocessceeeses heneeteneseasenecod nedvncenewe 
peak fluent English and at least one ott : Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt 
bout two of every ten applicants make t : Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt 
dards are high Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris & Frankfurt 
Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 


very passenger benefit. For when you . 
Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals 


nator Service (First Class), you'll experience sor 
ly different. Every flight is a charming, inforr : Senator Bar and Lounge on every flight 
sht jet-smooth miles over t : Delicious Hot Meals in Economy Class 


“ay LUFTHANSA 


a Bar and Lounge too, aboard Lufthan 
GERM™MAN AtiHeie BES 




















